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KNIGHTS, CiT1zENs and BURGESSES, 
RETURNED TO 5 IN THE 


PRESENT PARLIAMENT, 


Aura County. (io) 
Eta Jones Agnew, 
vg 


h Boyd, Eſq; 
Borough of Antrim. 
Hon. Wm. John Skeffiogton. 
Hon. Chichefter Skeffington. 


Borough of Belfaſt. 
Hon. Heney Sen om. 


Sir William Godfrey, Bart, 
AL. of Th 


| rge Hatton, 
fan | Moore, Eſq 10 | 


B Randatown. 
John Buss, Ee 
Edward Corry, Eſq; 


Augen Covxrv. (6) 
William Richardſon, Eſq; 
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WIT THE 


PLACES THEY REPRESENT. 


| CatHtrLOGH County. 
| Wiltam Burton, Eſq; 


n 


% 
* 


T H. E 


N A M E 


OF THE 


Borough of 4 b. 

George Rawſon, Ela; 

Right Hon. «208 Hobart, 
commonly called Lord Viſ. 
count Hobart. 

h of Charlemont. 
Sir Anneſley Stewart, Bart. 
Rich. Mountney Jephſon, Eſq; 
CarricxFERGUs CounTy 
and Town. () 

Ezekiel Davys Hamilton, Eſq; 

Alexander Hamilton, Eſq; 

(6) * 


| Henry Bruen, Eſq; 
Borough of Catherlogh. 
Hon, AuguſtusCarendiſh Brad- 


ſhaw. 
Joba O Vandelevr, of 
Kilruſh, in the County 1 


Cla * Eq 


* 


— 


"Edward Te Eſa; 
Patrick Duigenan, Eſq; LL. D. 


Cavan County. (6) 


Francis Saunderſon, Eſq; 
Hon. John- James Maxwell, 


commonly called Lord Viſ- 


count Maxwell. 


Borough of Belturbet. 
John M*Clintock, Eſq; 
Maurice Copinger, Eſq; 
Borough of Cavan. 
Thomas Neſbitt, .Eſq; 
Hon. Charles Fitz-Gerald, com- 
monly called Lord Charles 
Fitz-Gerald. 


Crux Covny. (4) 
Francis M*Namara, Eſq; 


Honi#Franvis Nathaniel Bur- 


. ton, 


Borough of Clare. 
Rt. Hon. Sir Lucius O'Brien, 
Bart. 


Right Hon. William "Conyng: 


ham. 


cent Covary. 


(26) 


Kioglhoroygh. 
Abraham. | Morris, Eſq; 

.  Borpugh, of Baltimore. 
Sir fohn, Fele Eſq; 
Richard Grace, Eſq; 


| Borough,of Randon. rice. | 


#2 Broderick Chinnery, Eſq; | 
Lod ge Motres, Eſq; 


Borougib o * Gaſtlemartyr. 
Sir Jamey. urence Cotter, 


Bart. 
Jobe 'Hobfon, Eſq; 


i hf Gharleville. 
R 
K. B. 


art. 


' Rogerſon Cotter, Eſq; . 


| Hon. 


on. Nobert King, com- 
monly called. Lord, Viſcount 


Thom 


Hon, Sir N 


MEMBERS OF THE 


bo 


| _ - Borough of  Glaghnitely. 
Sir Nicholas Conway Colthurſt, 


Bart. 

Henry Boyle, com- 
monly called Lord 2 
Boyle. 2 

| of Cork. 

Right Hy chars Longs 
field. 

Hon. John Hely Hutchinſon. 


Manor of Doneraile. 


James Chatterton, Eſq; 


John Maxwell, Eſq; 


Town of Kinſale. 
James Kearney, Efq; 
William Rowley, © Eſq; 


Town of Mallow. 
Denham Jephſon, Eſq; 
John Longficld, Eſq; - 


Borough of Middleton. 
Arthur Dawſon, Eſq; 


Benjamin Blake Blackwood, 


Eſq; 

-Borough of Rathcormuck. 
Henry Duquery, Eſq; 
John Philpot Curran, Eſq; 

Town, of Tong ball. 
Robert Uniacke, Eſq; 
James Uniacke, Eſq; 


Doxeoar County. : 


(12) 


Alexander Montgomery, Eſq; 


Henry 
Eſq; 


Borough f Ballyſbannon 
l 
Sir _ Cromie, 


orough. of . Dos 
Hou bey Bagger, . 


Vaugban ans 


. 


William Keller, Fw 


Borough of. Killybegs. 


| John Wolfe, of Fotenaughts, 


Eſq 
Right Hon. Sir-Henry Caven - 
diſh. * 


HOUSE OF 


_ Borough of. Lifford. 
Abrabam- Creighton, 


commonly called Lord 
TCreighton. 5 


Hon. Abraham 8 
: Borough of St. Johnſtown. 


Right Hon. William Forward. 
Hon. Hugh Howard. 


Dows Country. 


(14) 
Hon. Robert Stewart. 
Francis Savage, of Ardkeen, 
Eſq; 
Borough of Bangor. 


Sir John Blackwood, Etfqz 
John Keane, Eſq; 


Borough of Downpatrick. 
Clotworthy Rowley, Eſq; 
Jonathan Chetwood, - Elq; , 


Borough of Hillſborough. 
William Montgomery, of Hillſ- 
borough, Eſq; 
Robert Johnſon, Eſq; 


Borough of Killyleagb. 
Hon. Robert Ward. 
James Stephenſon Blackwood, 
Eſq; 
Borough of Wewry. 
Iſaac Corry, Eſq; 
Robert Roſs, Elq; 
| Borough of Newtownards. 


Hon. Richard Anneſley. . 
John La T ouche, Eſq; 


Dzocurvs County 
* Tows: * (2) 


Hon 


and 


of Ogle, E E 
William Meade Oy. h Sir Thomas Leighton. Bart. 


John Forbes, Eſq; 


Dosi County. WOE 
Sir Edward Newenhan, 

Kaig l.. | 
John F Flay, Bl 


COMMONS. V 


City of Dublin. 
Hon. Henry Fitz-Gerald, com- 


monly called Lord Henry 
Fitz- Gerald. 
Right Hon. Henry Grattan. 


U niverfity of Dublin. 
Arthur- Browne, Eſq; LL: D. 
Hon. Francis Hely Hutchin- 


ſon. * 


Borough of Newcaftle 
Right Hon David La T ouche. 
David La Touche, Eſq; 


Borough of Swords, 
Claudius © Beresford, 


Lieutenant General Eyre! Maſ- 
(ey. 


Feamanacn Covnrr. (4 
Colonel Mervyn Archdall. 
Hon. John Willoughby Cole, 


commonly called Lord Viſ- 
count Cole. 


Borough of Enniftillen. 
Hon. Arthur Cole Hamilton. 


Richard Magennis, Elq 
Gu Covxxx. 18) 
"= Power Keatinge. Tues 

E 


Joſeph Henry Blake, EG 
Borough of At 
Theophilus Blakeriey; Ea. 
William Blakeney, Eq: 
Town of Galway. 


Ri ht Hon. Sir Sketf on, 
2 Bart. 15 18 


Peter Daly, „Ed 
Borough of Tuam. 


| Jonah Barrington,” Eſq” 
Key County. 0 


John Cr ſpie, Eſq; 
Raabe F; 


* 


4 


Borough of Ardfert. 
Robert Day, Eſq; 
Richard Archdall, Eſq; 
Borough of Dingle-Tcouch. 
Boyle Townſend, 
John Townſend, Eſq; 
Borough of Trae. 
Sir Boyle Roche, Bart. 
William Fletcher, Eſq; 
. Kizvant Couvxry. (10) 


Hen. Edward Fitz-Gerald, | 
commonly called Lord Ed- 
ward Fitz-Gerald. 


Kade _— "ol 


es Borough of Athy, 1 ff 
Lieutenant Colonel Arthur 


Frederic Joho-Falkner, Eſq; 
"Borough of Harriflown. 
Arthur Burdett, Es 

Robert Le Touche, Eſq; 

| Borough of Kildare. 
Raten Cordon, Bra 


\ 


. 


Kusivur County. (16) 
Right Hon. William Brabazon 
onſonby. 


Hon. Walter Butler, com- 
monly. called Lord Viſcount 
Thurles. | 


William Mecke, EG; 
Nathaniel Warren, Eſq; | 


n 


| 


| 


| 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Borough of St. 
| Iriſbtown 
Right Hon. John Monck Ma- 


ſon. 
Right Hon. Sylveſter Douglas. * 
Borough of Inniflioge. 
fot Lloyd, Ei P 
Borough of Gowran. 
Patrick Welch, Eſq; 
George Dunbar, Eſq; 
City of Kilkenny. 
Hon. John Butler Wandeſ- 


ford. 


James Wemys, Eſq; , * 


ice, alias 


obert Langriſhe, Eſq; 


ay = of T homaſlown. 
rge Bunbury, Eſq; 
George Burdett, Eſq; 


Kinc's County, (6) 


Denis Bowes Daly, Eſq; 
Sir Laurence Parſons, Bart. 
Borough of Banagher. 
Edward A Eſq; 
John Metge, Eſq; 
Phi 
William Laab 5 ; 
Arthur O'Connor, Efa; | 
Lzirain County. (6) 
Right Hon. Henry Theophi- 
lus Clements. 
Right Honourable Theophilus 
Jones. 
Boron of Carrick. 
Hon. Nathaniel Clements. 


I Nathaniel Sneyd, Eſq; 


— 
HOUSE OF 


Borough of Fameftown- 
Right Hon. Arthur Was 
LINERAI Cx oper. 


Jebn Waller, Eſqz 5 
Hon. John Maſſey. 


Borough of Afteyton. 
Sir Joſeph Hoare, Bart. 
Henry Alexander, Eſq; 


Barough of Kilmallock. 


Peter Holmes, Eſq; 
Charles-William Bury, Eſq; 


City of Limerick. 
John Prendergaſt Smyth, Eſq; 
Charles Vereker, Eſq;-. _ .... 


LoxDONDERRY En 89 | 


Hon. Hen 
monly bats Earl of Ty. 
rone. 
Right Hon. Thomas Conolly. 
Borough of Caleraine. 
eorge Jackſon, Eſq; 
Gm Fitzgerald Hill, Eſq; 


City of Londonderry. 
Sir Hugh Hill, Bart. 
William Lecky, Eſq; 


ON 


* 1 ab 4.4. 


Borough of . ; 


John Staples, Eſq; : + 
John Richardſon, E 


Los cron County. (46) 


Sir W. Gleadowe Newcomen, | 


I Right- Hon. James Cale. 
4 Right. Hon. Denis Browne. 


Bart. 
Caleb Barnes Harman, OY 


Borough of Cranard. © 


James Ormſby Vandeleur, of | 


Munſter. Nenagh, Eſq; 
Thomas Pakenham Vandelevr, 


Eſq; 


COMMONS: 
Borough of Laneſboraugh: + 


_ 


151 5 Moore, of the Bara, : 


ſ 


| 2 Borough of Longford. 
| ye, wY 


Hon. 
John Toe Eſq; 


Lourn Covnrr. 
Right 
8 


600 
. Hon. John Foſter, 
Thomas James Fortelcue, Eſq; 


com- John "Wolfe, 
Eſq; 


Borough of Carling ford. 
Sir Charles Deſvoeux, Bart. 
James Blaquiere, Eſq; 

Borough of Dundalk, 
Hon. Robert Jocelyn, com- 


Nicholas Coddington, Eſq; 
Honourable Thomas. OK, 
Folter, 


Maro Cobur v. FE 


' Borough of Cafllebar. | 


Edward Fitzgerald, Eſq; 
Lieutenant Colonel 


| Cc 


a 


monly called Lord Viſcount f 


2 
vin 


LAY 


dars County. (ia) 


Right Hon. Thomas Viſcount 
Headfort. 


Hamilton Gorges, Eſq; 
Borough of Aihboy. 
Hugh Howard,” Eſq; 
Thomas Bligh, Eſq; 
Borough of Duleek. 
William Knott, Eſq; 


Charles Montague Gabby, 
Eſq; . 


Borough of Rolli. 
Hon. Thomas Pakenham. 
Hon. Robert Taylor. 


. Borough of Navan. 
loſeph Preſton, Eſq; 
ohn Preſton, Eſq; 
Borough ef  Ratoath. 
William Irvine, Eſq; 
Gorges Lowther, Eſq; - 
Borough of Trim. 
Hon. Arthur Wiles. 
Hoo. Clotworthy Taylor. 


Monxacnan County. 
oha Montgomery, Eſq; 


(4) 


Charles Powell Leſlie, Eſa; 2 


| Borbigb © 
Right Hon. 
ral Robert Cuninghame. 

Cromwell Price, Eſq; 


Queen's County. (8) 


Right Hon: Sir John Parnell, 
Bart. 


John Warburton, Eſq; 


k Borough of Ballynalill. 
John Tydd, Eſq; 
Colonel Eyre Coote. 


Borough of 2 
Charles Henry Cote, E. 


Samuel Hayes, Eſq; 


Monaghan. 


4 1 Gene- 


MEMBERS OF THE 


Bereogh of Portarlington: 


Hon. Richard Cavendiſh. 
William Browne, Eſq; 


Roscommox Covunrtv. 


(8) 


| Sir Edward Crofton, Bart. 
Arthur French, Eſq; 


Borough of Boyle. 
Hon. Henry King. 
"Thomas Tenniſon, Efq; 
Borough of Roſcommon. 
George Sandford, Eſq; 
Henry Moore Sandford, Eſq; 


Borough of Tulſt. 


I ͤ Right Hon. James Fitz. Gerald. 


Henry Cope, Eſq; 


St1G0 County. (4) 


Joſhua Edward Cooper, Eſq; 
Charles O' Hara, Eſq; 
Borough of Sligo. 
Robert Went, Eſq; 
| Owen Wynne, Eſq; 


Tirr za CounTY. (8) 
Daniel Toler, Eſq; 
John Bagwel}, Eſq; 


City of Caſbel. 3; 
Richard Peanefather, Eſq; -. 
William Pennefather, Eſq; 


Bor of Clonmel; 
Hon. — — 8 


Hon. John Moore. 


Borough of Fethard. , 
Thomas Barton, Eſq; 


Daniel Gahan, Eſq; 


TyRONE County. 


(10) 
| James Stewart, Eſq; 

Hon, Thomas Knox. 
| 


HOUSE OF 


Barough-of Auger. 
Edmond Stanley. Eſqz, 
John Stewart, Eſq; 

. City of Clasber. 
Sackville Hamilton, Eſq;. . 
Richard Townſend Herbert, 

Eſq; 
Hon. George Knox. 
James Verner, Eid 
Borough of Strabane. 


Sir John Stewart Hamilton, 
Bart. 


Hon. Henry Pomeroy. 


WarterrForD County. 


(10) 
Right Hon. John Beresford. 
Sir James May, Bart. 
Borough of Dungarvan. 
Marcus Beresford, Eſq; 


Chambre — Ponſonby, 
Eſq; 


Borough of Liſmore. 
Sir Richard Muſgrave, Bart. - 
Robert Paul, Eſq; 


Borough of Tallagh. 
John Egan, Eſq; 
John Brabazon 
Eq; | 
City of Waterford. 


Henry Alcock, Eſq; 
Robert Shapland Carew, Eſq; 


(10) 


WesrTmEATH County. 


7 n. Robeit Rochfort. 
iliam Smyth, Eſq; 


Borough of Athlone. 


Sir Richard Saint George, 
: "0G 


— — 


* 


5.4 


Ponſonby, . 


| 


4 


COMMONS. 


Boroughiof. Fare... 
John Macartney, Eſg;: 


Richard Magevis, thei. cider, 
Eſq; 


Borough of Kilbeggan. 


Captain Nic 


ix 


Thomas Burgh, Eſq; ; 


William Sherlock; Eſq; 
Manor of Mullaigar. 
Francis Hardy, Eſq;. 


| LievtenantrCol, John, Doyle. 


Wzxrord County. (18) 


Hon. John Loftus Loftus, 
commonly called Lord Viſ- 
count Loftus, 


| Right Hon. George Ogle. 


B 


h of Bannow. 


Ponſonby Tottenham, of New C 


Roſs, Eſq; 
Ephraim Carroll, Efq; 


Borough of Clonmines. 
oftus Tot- 
tenham, of New Roſs. 


Major General Charles Euſ- 
tace. 


Borough of Enniſcorthy. 
Mountiford Longfield, Eſq; 
Robert Cornwall, Eſq; - 


Borough of Fathard. 
Charles Tottenham, of New 
Roſs, Eſq; 
Luke Fox, Eſq; 


Borough of Newlorough, alias 
ar. 6. 

Charles Stanley Monck, Eſq; 

John Toler, Eſq; 


Borough of New Roſs. 
Charles Tottenham, of Bally- 
curry, Elq; 
Robert Leigh, of Roſe Gar- 
land, Eſq. 


Borough of Tagbmon. 
Warden Flood, Eſq; 


Af wat 


* 
e 


* 


** 


Town of Wexford. | Borough of Bleſſington. 

Richard Neville, Eſq; John Reilly, Eſq; 

>. Francis Leigh, El Sir Richard Johnſton, Bart. 4 
Wicxrow Covun1 1. (10) Borough of Carysfort. | 5; 
Nicholas Weſtby, Eſq; Sir Thomas Oſborne, Bart. 
William Hume, Eſq; Charles Oſborne, Eſq; 
Borough of Baltinglaſs. Borough of Wicklow. 
Hon. John Stratford. E dwar d Ti gh e Ef 
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Tux Houſe being ſummoned to attend the Lord Lieutenant 

in the Houſe of Peers, and the Speaker, with the members, hav- 
ing repaired thither, on their return, the Speaker declared that 
his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant had delivered a f from 
the throne ; a copy of which he read in the words following: 


« My Lord: and Gentlemen, 

« In obedience to his Majeſty's commands, I reſort to your 
councils, at a period which, in a peculiar manner, calls for the 
wiſdom and energy of Parliament. , 

« His Majeſty's determination is fixed. As long as be is 
ſupported by his faithful ſubjects he never will be wanting to 
them or to himſelf: His Majeſty has no intereſt but that of his 
people, no views but for their happineſs, no object but their ge- 
neral ſafety. | er | ; 

The uniform tenor of your conduct has demonſtrated that 
— will not only be defirous, but zealous, to ſecond and emu- 

e the magnanimity of à ſovereign formed to lead a nation that 


- 
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has ever been as firm to aſſert its liberties, as affectionately devot- 
ed to a government which maintains its own authority for the 
ſale purpoſe of ſupporting thoſe liberties. 

« As you are thus cordially attached to that ſovereign, and 
to the conſtitution, which it is his glory to protect, I have to 
announce to you, with true ſatisfaction, what you will hear, with 
equal pleaſure, the intended marriage of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales with the Princeſs Carolina Amelia Elizabeth, 
daughter of his Moſt Illuſtrious Highneſs the Duke of Brunſ- 
wick and Lunenburgh, a princeſs of that illuſtrious houſe to 
whoſe mild and conſtitutional {way theſe kingdoms-are highly 
indebted? for the EN they enjoy: This marriage promiſes 
the perpetuation of the ſame bleſſings under the ſame houſe. 

„ have it alſo in command to inform you, that his Majeſty 
has concluded a treaty of amity, commerce and navigation with 

the United States of America, in which it has been his Majeſty's 
object to remove as far as poſſible all grounds of jealouſy, and 
miſunderſtanding, and to improve ar interedurſe beneficial to 
both ſtates. As ſoon as the ratification of this treaty ſhall have 
been exchanged, and I ſhall have received a copy of it, I will 
direct it to be laid before you, in order that you may conſider 
whether it will be neceſſary that you ſhould make any proviſions 
for carrying into effect a treaty in which the commerce of this 
kingdem is ſo materially and extenfively intereſted. 

« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


] have directed the eſtimates of the public ſervice, and the 


ſtate of the public accounts, to be laid before you. 

« His Majeſty. has that: affured confidence, grounded on a 
long and uniform experience of yohr loyalty and your zeal for 
his teryice,: and the good of your country, that I think it unne- 
ceſſary to preſs you. in any particular manner to make a: proviſion 
adequate to the preſent awful fituation of affairs. 
lt is with plcaſure 1 acquaint you, that, this. proviſion will 
in ſome degree be facilitated. by the circumſtance, that, during 
the exiſtence of ſuch a war as the preſent, the public revenue, 
together with the commerce of the kingdom, has kept up, and 
bas even been augmented: ' Advantages which are due to the 

care and vigilanee of our ſovereigu, in the general protection 
provided by him for all his ſubjects. | « 
& My Lords and Genilemen,. | 


* earneſtly recommend to yon a. continuance of the landa- 
ble pains. you hare conſlantly taken to cultivate all your dumeſtie 


advantages in commerce, in manufacture, and in- ſuch public 


works as. have appeared directed to promote thoſe importane ob- 
jects. Theſe ate the true foundations of all publie xevenue and 
public rength. Your. eadeavours have bad- their fruit. The 
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great flaple manufacture of this kingdom has increaſed beyond 


the molt ſanguine expectations; an advantage principally owing 
to the conltant ſuperintendence and wiſe proviſions of the Par- 
liament of Ireland, and next to thoſe, to the aſſured liberal and 
molt-merited encouragement which it receives in the rich and ex- 
tenſive market of Great Britain; a circumſtance tending to ce- 
ment the union and to perfect the harmony which happily ſub- 
ſiſts, and I truſt will ſubſiſt for ever, between the two kingdoms. 

« Attached as you are to the general cauſe of religion, 
learning and civilization, I have to recommend to your conſi- 
deration, the ſlate of education in this kingdom, which in ſome 
parts will admit of improvement, in others may require ſome 
new arrangements; conſiderable advantages have been already 
derived under the wiſe regulations of Parliament from the Pro- 
teſtant charter ſchools, and thefe will as uſual claim your at- 
tention ; but as theſe advantages have been but partial, and as 
circumſtances have made other confiderations connected with 
this important ſubject highly neceſſary, it is hoped, that your 
wiſdom will order every thing relating to it in the manner moſt 
beneficial, and the beſt adapted to the occaſions of the ſeveral 
deſcriptions of men which compoſe his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects 
in Ireland. 

%% We are engaged in an arduous conteſt ; the time calls not 
only for great fortitude and an unuſual ſhare of public fpirit, 
but for much conſtancy and perſeverance. You are engaged 
with a power which, under the ancient forms of- its internal ar- 
rangement, was always highly formidable to the neighbouring 
nations. Lately this power has aſſumed a new ſhape, but with 
the ſame ambition, with much more extenſive and ſyſtematic de- 
ſigns, far more effective, and without compatiſon more dreadful 
in the certain conſequences of its eventual ſucceſs 5 it threatens 
nothing leſs than the entire ſubverſion of the liberty and inde- 
pendence of every ſtate in Europe: An enemy to them all, it is 
actuated with a peculiar animoſity againſt theſe kingdoms, not 
only as the natural protection of the balance of power in Eu- 
rope, but alſo becauſe, by the poſſeſſion of a legal, humane 
and rational freedom, we ſeem to reproach that falſe and ſpuri- 
ous liberty, which in reality is an ignominious ſervitude, tending 
to extinguiſh all good arts, to generate nothing but impiety, 
crime, diſorder and ferocious manners, and to end in wretched- 
neſs and general deſolation. ; 

« To guard his people from the enterpriſes of this dangerous 
and malignant power, and for the protection of all civilized ſo- 
ciety againſt the inroads of anarchy, his Majeſty has availed 
. himſelf of every rational aid, foreign and domeſtic ; he has 
called upon the ſkill,, courage and experience of all his ſubjects, 


| Whereſoever diſperſed. And you muſt be duly ſenſible, in ſuch 
A2 criſis as the preſent, which rarely occurs in the courſe of hu- 
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man affairs, of the advantage of thus endeavouring to profit of 
the united ſtrength and zeal of every deſcription of his ſubjects. 
T have to aſſure you of his Majeſty's moſt chearful concur- 
Tenee in every meaſure which your wiſdom and comprehenſive 
patriotiſm ſhall point out for this _— purpole.'  . 

„ On my part you ſhall find me, from principle, and from 
inclination, thoroughly difpoſed to concur with his Majeſty's 
paternal wiſhes, and with the wiſe meaſures of his Parliament. 
Qa a cordial affection to the whole of Ireland; and on a con- 
duct ſuitable to that ſentiment, 1 wiſh to found my own perſo- 
nal eſtimation and my reputation in the execution of the great 
truſt committed by the moſt beneficent of ſovereigns to my 
care.” | | 


Mr. Gaarrax roſe. The ſpeech from the throne, he ſaid, goes 
to three great objects: - the preſervation of Europe—the harmony 
of the preſent generation - and the education of the future. We 
cannot debate the cauſes of the war; we deliberate the preſent 
ſtate of it—Evrope's danger, and our own. When France co- - 
vered more ground in Europe — hen France took Brabant 
conquered Flanders invaded Holland —ſhe made war on Ire- . 
land. —You know enough of levels of Europe to foreſee that 

that great ocean, that inundation of barbarity, that deſolation 
of infidelity, that diffolution of government, and that ſea of arms, 
if it ſwells over the continent, muſt viſit our coaſt. Do not depre- 
ciate ſo much your danger or pre-eminence, as to imagine you 
are no more concerned in the evils of the times, than to read the 
Gazette, which relates them';—nor forget that you have raiſed 
your head too high on the globe, not to encounter the ſtorm.— 
If the continent of Europe belongs to France, if all the coaſt 
from Holland to Breſt belonged to France, this iſland muſt fink 
to the bottom of the ocean. You cannot divide the weſtera 
empire - tho continent to the French, and Ireland to herſelf ;— 
this is not like your other wars—this is not like the American 
boar; in that war, the object was, tax the laſt colony; but no 
* matter, many of the beſt friends of this country oppoſed that 
=. war but when the French interpofed, when the ancient enemy 

8 of theſe realms, and the eternal rival in all ſhapes, moparchial 
; or republican, of Great Britain, the ſame" ten took à decided 

2 part againſt France, for it has been the long habit of this coun - 
try, to conſider her in every new ſhape as the old enemy: nor 


- 


is this like the ſeven years war ; there the object was, a diſtant 


_ territory in another bemiſphere, and with which you are not to 
=_— - trade, yet then you togk” the field, __ armies, and incurred 
= a debt—wiſely if you mean to go on with England—idly. if you 
go back now: norjis this like the Spaniſh convention of e 
and yet on the ſound of that war you voted a loan. e 
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Nootka Sound, a ſtrip of land, a barren iſland, a remote and 
uncultivated tract. the ſpeculation of the produce of a waſte or 


the viſion of a punctilio of honour—do not now, at once, kindle. 


Europe to arms—it is Europe herſelf, and her iſlands that are at 
ſtake —princes, potentates, her orders and degrees—the creature 
and the Creator, man and the Godhead.—Ir follows from this, 
that the preſent object of the war is not, becauſe it cannot be 


to interfere with the internal government of France, but rather . 


prevent her interference with every realm and government, ſyſte- 
' matic or actual, by arms, by intrigues, or by money ;—by land 
and by ſea, in conſequence, of her great ſucceſſes, and in purſu- 
ance of her elementary decree, paſſed as a principle, withdrawn 
as an expedient, but acted on as a maxim from citizen Genet, 
who attempted to poiſon the young ſtates and inſult the old pa- 
triarch of America, to that other man who planted the tree of 
ſedition under the hoſpitable roof that received him, and abuſed 
| the protection of the law of nations, to excite the people of 
Geneva againſt the law of the land; from him to Briſſot, whoſe 
politics improved by his philoſophy, united in a propoſition to 


ſet the globe on fire; from Briſſot to St. Juſt, who ſtating a 


project of corrupting all the courts and countries in Europe, aſ- 
ſerts, that the plan might have been accompliſhed with leſs money 
and more miſchief. 

As little does the preſent ſtate of the war attack the liberty 
of. France: I wiſh the had liberty, I wiſh there was any thing 
in her internal ſituation that promiſed liberty to herſelf or ſecu- 
rity to Europe. | 


o nation underſtands liberty, 9520, 95 better than you do— | 


Did you in your ſtruggles ever imagine ſuch a ſpecies of liberty ? 
Her liberty is death, and her ſtate bedlam—where the ſceptre is 
broken into ten thouſand Scorpions in the hands of ten thouſand 
Maniacs, ſcourging one another for offences that are only exceed- 
ed by the 2 with which they are puniſhed : however, 
that is not now the queſtion, nor is the queſtion on the cauſes of 
the war, but the actual ſtate of it—the danger of Europe, the 
danger of Ireland; and as formerly you ſtruggled for the Britiſh 
conſtitution in oppoſition to the claim of the Britiſh parliament, 
ſo now you contend in conjunction with Great Britain for that 


conſtitution againſt France, and for that conſlitution with every 


thing beſide included, you fight for your iſland. ' 
The principles of ſuch a revolution—the active nature of its 
framers—the natural Jos of the people—the hopes of acquiſi- 


tion, and the love of intrigue - the doctrine they promulgate 


and the alarms they give, find or make an enemy of the reſt” of 
Europe—ſuch a revolution muſt be a war. The energy of a re- 
public—the maſs of her people oppoſed to the redundancy of the 
Population of other nationz—and the waſs of her property op- 
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poſed to the redundancy, of che riches of other nations accompany 
ber to the field. ASK: | 
The depreciation of their credit—the ,aecymulation of their 
-debt—the loſs of theit people things which in ordinary eſſima- 
| tion link a nation, have uo effect to diminiſh her exertion, or, I 
know not what to call them, her agonies or her convulſions. 
The thcone, of Spain flies before her the petty ꝓrinces of the 
German States diſappear the Pruſſian retires, and the Hollander 
negociates. Thus the queſtion, inſtead of being one affecting her 
own exiſtence, goes to the exiſteuce of Europe; ſhe finds one 
empire, and one empire only, that ſtops her progreſs Great 
Britain. She alone is capable to inſpire the maſs of the other 
Hates of Europe, and bring into action their chags of forms with- 


aut force troops without geſources, and diſcipline without en- 
terprize. Againſt her is directed all the force of France. The 


* Britiſh empire therefore was to be humbled on the banks of 
«© the Thames, and the ſea was to be eaſed, of her fleet.“ Thus 
you ſee the war goes to the accompliſhment of unixerſal empire 
on the ruins of the empire of Great Britain, and the queſſ ion be- 
fore you is, what part will be taken by Ireland? 'The queſtion 
is, not hether . in. every war you will take part with England, but 

whether there is, any in which you will ſtand by her, = if you 
fail her now, ſhe will probably have no other. opportunity to 


want, . nor you to deſert: ber. Vulnerable in Flanders—yulnerable | 


ina Holland, ſhe. is, mortal here, -- Here, will be the epgines of war 
—the arſenal of Ftench artillery. The ſtation of the French 
navy—and through this waſted and diſemboweled land will be 
__ poured. the fiery contents of their, artillery. As the; Britiſh em- 
pire muſt be, ſaved on the. continent, ſo it may be overthrown in 
Ireland. | 6 
The addręſs therefore does not ſupplicate peace; on the, con- 
traty, the ſpirit of the nation riſes, as the difficulties accumulate 
they who ate defiraus to offer peace have no peace. The firſt 
effect of your ſupplication would be to weaken the operation of 
wat -and the ſecond eſſect would be to paltpone the proſpect of 
peace the ſiggal of your deſertion would introduce. a new deſ- 
pondency into the alliance with the hopes that on diſappointment 
and degradation the ſpirit would reviye—it_woyld do this under 
the falſe, idea of moderating artogance by humiliation, or the idea 
of giving the face of juſtice to hat is now a war of gefence 
aud the langyor, and.intimidation to ſuch a war of defence as calls 


for all the cpergies of Europe to preyent it from, being a. War of 


extermination; ſuch; a propoſal, if it did not produce peace, 
would on the ſide of the allies produce gręat deſpondeney,, and 
on the part of the French conſidetable canfidepce. , The French 
- would recollect that they had a party here and would judge that 
French ſtandard in Ireland mnt, aſcertain. their ſuperiority : 
were England to ſuggeſt peace, they might conceive it was from 
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a ſenſe, an erroneous ſenſe of her intereſt; but were Ireland to 
do ſo, they would think in a deſertion of Great Britain. Vour 
indiſpoſition to che war, France would conſtrue as a diſpoſition 
to the French, not - oaly that a conſiderable member had with- 
drawn from the alliance, but that ſhe herſelf had an ally here — 
thus ſuch a ſupplication, while it threw dejection on the allies, 
would impart. confidence to the enemy, and ſuch a confidence as 


might help to bring her to your iſland, and make yourſelves the 


victim of your own meaſure, and the ſubje& of her own experi- 


ment, and produce not peace, but invaſion; the effect therefore 


of ſuch a meaſure might be to create enemies at home—while it 
gave heart and confidence to your enemies abroad ; ſuch a mea- 
ſure would be attended with domeſtic ill conſequences. I dare 
ſay if there is a French party in this country, it js coatemptible 
and inconſiderable, but it was. your union and determination yet 
made it ſo; if you ſhould now weaken the firar battalion, of opi- 
nion that reſiſted unanimouſly French principles, and, in the diſ- 
array of your mind, let in the vagrant opinion of falſe philoſophy. 
and real treaſou, who would anſwer that you would not create 
or revive a French or a republican party? But on the other ſup- 
poſition, that you induced Eogland to capitulate, and from the 
deſpair of her connection to make peace, you then would produce 
ſuch a peace as would diſgrace the empire, and make. yourſelf re- 
ſponſible for the degradation, the loſs of the iſlands, the com- 


penſation for the ſhips of war, the annexation of Brabant. The 


aſcertained diſhonour, and the unaſcertained ſecurity of ſuch a 
truce, would be charged not on the retreat of the Pruſſians, not 
on the negociation of Holland, but on the laſt and deareſt friend 
of the Britiſh empire, -aggravating the retreat of Pruſſia, and the 
negociation of the Dutch, the moſt critical and leaſt excuſable of 
all deſertions. If then the advocates of the amendment for 
peace in the-Britiſh Houſe of parliament were now to vote in 
the Iriſh, they might with conſiſtency ſupport this addreſs, con- 
ceiviog that when England had reſolved on war, it would not be 
extremely eligible that Ireland ſhould reſolve on peace; or that 
[the ſhould enfeeble the operation of war, or embitter the. condi- 


tions of peace, by withdrawing her zeal, or interpoſing her neu- 
trality, or ſuggeſting her deſpondency, or, in the molt critical 


of all wars, eſtabliſh a precedent in the caſe of France too, of a 
ſeparate intereſt and a critical deſertion. Thus, while a ſuppli- 


cation for peace on the part of this country might ereate to 


France a party in Ireland, it would leave Ireland no party in 
England. I do not recommend this conduct of matter of good 
faith only, but I rely on it as the policy. Vour anceſtors did 
not ſee this policy. In part with England, and in part agaiaſt 
her —at one time with Charles at another time with the parlia- 
ment — not wholly one party, nor abſolutely the othet they ne- 


ver eſcaped the adverſityn nor ſhared the proſperity of their con- 
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nection— it was the child of events, and the child of events is 
the fool of fortune, and with many excuſes for ſuch à conduct; 
but they entailed on us thoſe ſad days of degradation through a 
long and ſtruggling age of But no matter; it remains with 
you to correct theſe error: remember you have taken a part al- 
ready — the boldneſs with which you adhere to it makes ſuch a 
part, or folly or wiſdom— To be weak at any time, is to be mi. 
ſerable; but to be weak at this time, is to be nothing. You 
gaveto the cauſe your troops, but you muſt give your heart along 
with them, aud promote the courage of your troops by the gal- 

lant ſympathy of your councile—By oppoling France, you have 
made a determined enemy; by leaving England you would ſecure 
a ſuſpicious friend - puſned as ſhe now is for her trident, ſhe will 
never forget your cardiality, or forgive your coldneſs. On the 
ſuppoſition of your coldneſs, ſhe will ſay that in her days of tri- 
umph you talked plauſible to her—and ſhe will as plauſibly leave 
you—accordingly, to all the evils that are common to the empire, 


without the participation of its pride or its proſperity, ſhe will 


leave you to a ſpecies of government and connection ſupported 
by job—when a few, ing to monopolize the loyalty of the 
country, would monopolize the powers of government, and would 
rule you with a rod of iron ;—but on the ſuppoſition of your-cor- 


diality—on the ſuppoſition that the nation puts her own image on 


her own loyalty, and takes a leading part in cultivating Britiſh 
connection againſt French deſigns—then Britain muſt regard your 
people as an invaluable ally, and their free conſtitution as an ac · 
tive and vital principle of her empire—Thiz cordiality is your 


dower—not liberty, for that you would not ſurrender nor mo- - 


ney, for that you do not in any confiderable amoupt poſſeſ not 
our men, numerous and brave as they have flocked to your 
ftandard ;—no, it is your diſpofition—What is that diſpoſition ? 
An abſolute, unqualificd anti-galliciſm of ſentiment ! Your bands 
ate valuable. but that is ineſtimable, and in that ſentiment thoſe 
hard hands bring a better dower than the riches of the eaſt No 
heireſs Ireland, but an unadorned bride! and yet, in that one 
marriageable ſentiment; ſhe will prove to the empire the fruitful 
mother of invaluable blefſings ;—the garden of the empire is be- 
fore her but touch not the plant of gallic growtb, its fruit is 
death, "though it is not the tree of knowledge. | 
_ Accordingly you 


thoſe exertions of generoſity and cou 

which animate the nce, and now conſtitute the char 
of your country, but above all, he thanks you for that ineſtima- 
- ble diſpoßtion to exerciſe thoſe free and independent conftitu- 
tional powers fo illuſtri obtained, in ſupport of the throne 
A cultivating the connection, and in maintaining the high fta- 
tion yna nom poſſeſs in Europe, in oppaſition'to the natural ene- 
"wy. of theſe kingdoms,” and to principles incompatible-with aby 
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form or ſyſtem of liberty or government—but to be attached to 
one another, external energy mult ariſe from internal union, and 
without that your attachment to England, and your allegiance 
to the King, though extremely honourable, would be entirely 
uſeleſs. . 
His Majeſty, therefore, in the ſecond part, of his ſpeech, re- 
commends national harmony ;—he bids perpetual peace to all 
your animoſities, he touches with the ſceptre thoſe troubled wa- 
ters which have long ſhattered the weary bark of your country, 
under her various and falſe pilots, for ages of infane perſecution 
and impious theology ; it is a pious and profound recommenda- 
tion which enlightened the ſpeech of 1793, when the olive de- 
ſcended from the throne: on the experiment of that advice, 
he congratulated the liberality of Parliament—he ſpreads his = 
rental wings over all his children—diſcerning with parental affec- 
tion and a father's eye in the variety of their features—the fide- 
lity of their reſemblance; he therefore over-rules the jingling 
jargon which difgrace your underſtanding, and that poverty of 
pride which is vain of mutual degradation, and creates a real 
poverty of condition ; and he calls forth all the public and pro- 
auctive energies of all his people, neither reſting his throne on 

the monopoly of allegiance no more than he reſted your fortunes 
on the monopoly of commerce. That mildneſs with which his 
Majeſty governs his people—his Excellency recommends a model 
which they ſhould obſerve in their deportment to one another 
certain that attachment to his . Majeſty never approaches the 
throne with ſo much effect or dignity as when accompanied by 
an attachment to themſelves, and a union among one another 
founded on a common intereſt, a free and proud condition—un- 
der a reign, whoſe glory it has been to give to his ſubjects in this 
country privileges and protection. — In the ſame mildneſs his 
Excellency enters into the ſpirit of the legiſlature, in its act of 
liberality—and teaches you to expect that in the adminiſtration 
of the government, he will ſecond the bountiful intentions of 
the laws, the ſpirit in which they were made, and the liberality 
in which they were recommended; theſe recommendations are 
accompanied by a certain ſtile of love and tone of graciouſneſs, 
coming as it were from a breaſt too juſt to injure, and manners 
too high to deceive. | | 

The union of all the property of the country in ſupport of 

the laws, and all the, talents' in ſupport of the property, with 
meaſures to redreſs and to unite, accompanied with a graciouſ- . 
neſs of manner to the ſubje& that he may feel not only a privi- 
lege under the government, but a pride in the condition of be- 
ing a ſubje& : another pledge of his allegiance, is agexperiment 
| worthy' of a wiſe government, whoſe primary object is your 
proſperity, and whoſe ſecondary object is your love ;—a govern-' 
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ment, looking in its arrangement of meaſures for the conſtitu- 
tion, a ſolid ſtrength, and for itſelf an honeſt power, to admi- 
niſter the country RC to its confidence in purſuit of its ad- 
vantages, with a ſpirit too high for reſentment, and alike ſupe- 
rior to plunder or proſcription. | 

From the union of the preſent generation, the public care of 
the ſpeech proceeds to the education of the rifing generation. 

A report of the committee appointed to enquire into the in- 
ſtitution for public education was laid before Government in 17903 
it will be ſubmitted to this Houſe now. The extract I have 
ſeen, and from that extract I collect that the fund is above 
40,0001. per annum, of which 18, cool. is for Proteſtant char- 
ter ſchools, in which this extract ſtates, that there are 1700 
children, whoſe ſituation is by no means ſuch as the funds would 
beſpeak.—Of this 40,0007. a conſiderable fund is for ſchools of 
royal donation, of which the extract fates one only to be in a 
. Rate of proſperity.— Of the remainder of the 40,002/.—gooo!. 
is a fund of private donations—gcool. a fund of Eraſmus 
Smith; the reſt principally dioceſan and pariſh ſchools. 

When that report ſhall be laid before this Houſe, it will ſee how 
far the intention of public education has, been anſwered, and 
how far the benefits arifing from the fund have been adequate to 
the expence.—Your wiſdom, I make no doubt, will adminiſter 
the remedy without any obſtruction from any private intereſt, 
certain that the abuſes will receive no protection fram Govern- 
ment. , 

On this ſubject it is intended that a plan ſhould be ſubmitted 
for colleges for the education of Catholic clergy, who are now 
excluded from the continent; and alſo two or more colleges 
where the children of the Proteſtant clergy ſhall be in a great 
proportion on the foundation, and where the patronage of the 
miniſter will be leſs confidered than that of the univerſity—thbe 
miniſters of the Crown never approving their attention to letters 
more effectually, than when they ſuffer the academician to enjoy 
the honours of his own univerſity, and to fit in his age under the 
ſhade of that laurel which in his youth he bad planted. 

Of the diſturbances in Meath and the borders, the ſpeech is 


- 1 filent ;—wiſcly, leſt it ſhould magnify a banditti into a rebellion, 


implicate the lower orders in the crime of a gang of robbers, and 
beſpeak on the part of his Majeſty, any thing leſs than a com- 
plete ſatisſaction in the loyalty of all his people. | 

But though the miſchief has not been ſtated, the thing has 
not been neglected; on the contrary, means have been taken 
al: eady, and further means will be reſorted to: and if the laws 
when put in full execution, are not ſufficient, Parliament will be 
-reforted to for power to extinguiſh a banditti which cannot be 
talerated by any government, and muſt now prepare to forfeit 


either their lives or their practices. Ds, 


995-1 Y 1t - 
There is a part of the ſpeech, on which no ſubje& and no 
riſhman can ſpeak of without emotions of joy and affection: 
he marriage of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales, 
n event the moſt auſpicious; whether we conſider the mild go- 
ernment of his family, the bleſſings this country has derived ua- 
Wer his father, or the qualities of the auguſt perſonage himſelf, a 
lefſing to theſe countries ;—but I ſhould think him doubly a 
leffing if he ſhall communicate to poſterity the graciouſneſs of 
is manners, or the perfections of his mind. 5 
Mr. Dvquexy agreed to the addreſs, ſo far as related to the 
carriage of the Prince of Wales; for what perpetuates in that 
Wmily the Crown of theſe kingdoms, petpetuates our liberty. 
ut there was a part of the ſpeech which he thought called for 
explicit declaration, namely, the prefent unhappy war. He 
ew the coldneſs of gentlemen on this ſubject, and that they 
lieved the whole of this buſineſs ſhould be left to the parlia- 
ent of Great Britain; it was his opinion that on the ſubje& of 
ze war we have much power, the parliament of England, he 
lowed, muſt ſtand in the firſt poſition of the empire, but we 
ght mark our attachment to Great Britain without an abſo- 
te ſubmiſſion to a majority. Not many years fince, this coun- 
recovered her right, and fince that period we had borne the 
rden of an independent countty ; he hoped, we ſhould ſhow 
hat in no inſtance would we abdicate our. truſt.— All would 
gree that we ſhould ſtand by Great Britain, bound as we are 
þ her by ſo many ties, bound as we are, too, by intereſt to 
and by her; for if we divide, we may fink Britain firſt, as be- 
g the richeſt prey, but Ireland muft come next; and ſurely 
one would hefitate in chofing between being the ally of Britain 
nd a provincial dependant on France. We ſhould, however 
onſider, that ours is not a ſtipendiary union; if it were, we 
ight then indeed ftand aloof like Ruſſia ; like Pruffia take fub- 
dies, and lead away our troops, and like Holland, take the 
oops of our allies to betray them. „ 
Such had not been the conduct of Ireland, ſhe had always 
en laviſh of her blood; the advice of Ireland therefore to 
reat Britain, would be that of a friend who never deferted her 
ber diſtreſs, nor baſely flattered in her proſperity ; it was her 
ty and her intereſt to give that advice, as it was the duty and 
tereſt of the ſovereign to hear it: when be makes war, he does 
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2s not merely as King of Great Britain, but as Kiug of lreland 
en 0. The Houſe was the grand council of the kingdom of Ire- 
58 dd ;- an aſſembly who had often ſaved him from bad adviſe, 
be t had never given him bad counſel: they were the repreſenta- 
be es of a loyal and ſuffering people. The crifis was a moſt aw- 


it | one, and miuiſters were full of confidence ;- they had kept us 


dg in darkneſs as to Fa but light now begins'to break ie 
| 2 
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through the chaſms of our ruin; the country had given a ſuffici- 1 5 
ently long trial to their merits, but the time for the interference 


of the repreſentatives of the people was now come; it was high 
time for them to intervene between the country and ruin, unleſs i 
perhaps they thought they were ſafe, becauſe they did not yet 


hear the thunder of the enemy's cannon. 


Look, ſaid he, at our fituation ; our allies defeated, ſome of 


them conquered, our troops ſlaughtered, the ſeas covered with 4 1 
the privateers of our enemies, the French navy riſing to a moſt 
dangerous height, our armies perhaps no longer holding the Bri- 


tiſh enſign, but without a muſket, attending a French general. 
'There is always a period at which the Almighty chaſtens the 
crimes as well of nations as of men, and bids them weep over 
their miſdeeds, for nations as well as individuals have their crimes, 


among which may be reckoned that of nations, which founded 
on liberty themſelves, become the aſſailors of the liberty. of 


others.—Juch was Rome ;—cannot a man trace the reſem- 


blance between Rome and a modern empire? 
No orime, continues be, is like that of wanton war, and 
the miniſter who begins it is chargeable; with all the horrid 


conſequences which follow ſuch a war; he thought, the preſent 7 
one, one of the moſt unjuſt and unneceſſary wars into which = 


Great Britain had ever entered. When the French ambaſſador, 
M. Chauvelin, came to ſolicit the neutrality of England, he laid 
France at the foot of England, and gave to Mr. Pitt the abſo- 
Tate dictation of the terms of peace: but Mr. Pitt would not 
treat with ſuch a government as that of France. I ſay there- 
fore, ſaid he, that this is a war of our own choice, we have got 
it, we choſe it, and ſo did Mr. Pitt, and I believe both are now 
forry for their fide of the bargain—Yet, Mr. Pitt is determined 
to perſevere, becauſe it is bard for a man to acknowledge his 
errors, and {till harder to give up his place and his power. 
The war was alſo unjuſt in principle—What was the principle 
faid to be ?—The defence of our allies What is now ſaid to 
be ?—* To put down: the government of France!“ Will any 
man ſay that this is not unjuſt ?—If he does, let him look at all 
the great writers on the law of nations and of nature, and they 
will tell him, that it is. But he need not reſort to his library, he 
will find the principle which dictates its injuſtice impreſſed on his 
heart. Would we accept a government from France ?—And if 
not, what right have we to impoſe one ?—Yet, that this is his 
objet, Mr. Pitt has repeated in the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons, and the Britiſh Houſe of Lords go further and ſay, not 
only that France muſt change her government, but that ſhe muſt 
reaſſume her ancient monarchy. | 
The war is obje&ionable'on another ground; the object of the 
war is loſt, Js there a man in the Houſe who in private would 


not fay that this is a moſt deſperate war? Why then ſhould our 
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minds be emaſculated when we come before the mace and chair, 
and why utter in this Houſe ſentiments which we would diſavow 
elſewhere? What ! pull down the government of France! Hol- 
land conquered: — Germany bumbled ;—Spain flying; —all tell 
you it is impoſſible, —Once ſhe humbled herſelf, but now you ſee 
her riding aloft in the triumphal car of victory, flying over the 
regions that aſſailed her, diſplaying the banner of freedom, and 
ſounding the trump of war from the Rhine to the Atlantic !— 
Pull her down! ſays the miniſter. Alas! ſhe has ſoared aloft, 
and no human hand is able to pull her down. 

Peace, which ſhould now be the only object of our delibera- 
tion, appears not to be unattainable, for when a propoſal for 
peace was made in the Convention, it was received with the 
loudeſt applauſe. Let us not be exceeded by that aſſembly in 
moderation, as we ſeem to be excelled by them in arms.-He 
concluded by moving an amendment, the purport of which was, 
« To aſſure his Majeſty, that his faithful Commons of Ireland 
are ſteadily attached to Great Britain and to his Majeſty ; that 
= they conſidered the two countries as inſeparably united, and that 
= they would therefore ſtand by Great Britain at all times; but 
chat they implored his Majeſty to take the earlieſt opportunity 
40 conclude a peace with France, and not let the form of go- 
vernment in that country be any impediment to that great and 
deſirable object.“ | $2) 25 TY 


Mr. G. Poxsoxsy ſaid, he felt with much pain the difference 
of opinion between his hon. friend and himſelf; for having, in 
company with his hon. friend for two years, ſupported oo the 
queſtion of the war, an adminiſtration to which he was by no 
means in other inſtances a friend, he had haped his hon. friend 
would have continued to agree with him on that ſubject· The 
argument of his hon. friend was this :—if the Houſe do not now 
adviſe againſt the war, the Houſe gives up all claim to adviſe 
hereafter, and becomes the dependant follower of the Britiſh 
parliament. The right of adviſing muſt be exerciſed in this in- 
- ſtance injuriouſly, or the right is given up. Where has the hon. 
gentleman found this? Not in the ſpeech from the throne ; on 
the contrary, it acknowledges the right—for what does it ſay?— 
It ſays, that his Majeſty thinks the war ought to be carried on, 
and calls on the Houſe for the means of carrying it on, that is, 
for the approbation of the Houſe. SN | 

He hoped the Houſe would now give a proof that they have 
this right, by rejecting the amendment; for in ſo doing, they. 
would ſhew that they approve of his Majeſſy's conduct. On * 
theſe conſiderations, therefore, he thought the hon. gentleman's 
anxiety might ſubſide for the preſent—Why, he aſked, did the 
hon. gentleman dwell ſo:much on the-injuſtice of this war ?—If 

the war was unjuſt, he ſhould have tele che Houſe ſo, when the 
Duke of Brunſwick was marching to Paris. | By 
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le ſhould bave ſhewed it when the frontier towns were in our 


eſfion, and he ſhould have diſſuaded the Houſe from promot- Wl 


ing injuſtice by power; inſtead of coming forward now we were 
unſucceſsful to adviſe a dangerous and diſgraceful meaſure.— 
Highly, to be ſure, would it become lreland atter Pruffia had re- 
tired, Holland deſerted, and Ruſſia given proofs of her inſince- 
rity, highly would it become Ireland to ſay to Great Britain, 
„ On us you rely, but we will diſappoint you; we ſupported 
- you in entering into this war, we approved of it, and ſo long as 
you were ſucceſsful we ſtood by you; but now. when ſucceſs has 
turned againſt you, and your exiſtence is at ſtake; now when all 
your allies have deſerted you, or, are defeated, now we tell yau 
the war was unjuſt, we withdraw our afliſtance, and invite your 
enemy againit you, by publiſhing your weakneſs and deſtitu- 
tion. Would this be friendſhip ?—All men, all nations, have 
friends in proſperity, but it is in adverſity only they can he 


proved. If the hon. gentleman. had conſidered the nature of | 


the federal union which ſubſiſts between the two countries, he 
muſt have known that the firſt and leading principle of it is the 
union of the forces of the two countries, without which the 
union cannot ſubſilt. 

Should the firſt exertion, he aſked, of our independence be a 


deſertion of England, at a moment, when not only her honour | 7 | 


and intereſt, but her exiſtence are at ſtake, inſtead of giving her 
that ſupport which by our own intereſt as well as promiſe we are 
-bound to give to that country, which alone intervenes between 
us and ruin? ſhall we in the hour of diſtreſs ſay, 4 We are a ſuf- 
fering people, we are a debaſed people, we are engaged to ſup- 
port you, but we will now deſert, betray, and ruin you.” — 
This motion of the hon. gentleman ſhould have been made in the 
French Aſſembly :- there it would have become him to fay to 
that country, Urge the augmentation of your navy, encreaſe 
Four force, preſs upon your enemies, England is now weak, 
1 has deſerted her, aud probably will aft you.“ - By no 
means could the hon. gentleman more eſſectually ſtimulate the 
people of France to exertion, than by ſhewing that Ireland was 
diſaffected to the war. An invaſion of Ireland or England, 
indeed, would be a yery probable conſequence of agreeing to the 
hon. gentleman's amendment. 5 
le ſays, the Britiſn parliament ought to take the lead in war. 
Have the Britiſh parliament led the way in the meaſure he now 
- propoſed ?—Have the people led the way? No ſuch thing both 
ſet the neceſſity of carrying on the war with energy and are de- 
termined to do ſo.— The French Convention have ſaid, they 
muſt reduce the power of the Britiſh navy— Has the bon. 
- gentleman thought of this? I think not, or the honourable 
5 would never have brought forward ſuch an amendment 
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It has been found that, on an average, parties ſucceed each other 
in France at intervals of three or four months. With a party likely 
to keep its place for three months, and then to be removed by the 
guillotine to make room for another party of different principles, but 
equal wickedneſs, with ſuch a party could theſe countries venture 
on a peace ?—Certainly not no miniſter could truſt to peace 
with ſuch a ſhort lived faction, or diſarm in conſequence of it, the 
fation which made the peace being gone, the ſucceeding one 
with arms in their hands (for in the preſent ſtate of France its 
armies eould not be diſbanded) would come upon us in our 
weakneſs, and annihilate us; he thought therefore, that a peace 
with France at preſent was impoſſible. France would never 
give + the conteſt till ſhe ſhould & find it impoſlible to effe& her 
| purpoſe; the annihilation of the Britiſh navy, and the deſtruc- 


be tion of her conſtitution.— As therefore the conteſt muſt come 
of either now, in three months, or a year or two, he thought it 
he better it ſhould come now, becauſe now we are better prepared 
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for it than we ſhould be at any future time. He therefore 


would ſtrenuouſly oppoſe the — aud * * mo- 
tion of his right hon. friend. 


Tbe motion for the addreſs was then agreed to, and a com- 
mittee appointed to prepare one: as alſo, on the motion of Mr. 
ConoLLY, an addreſs to the Lord — 
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The following reſolutions were agreed to: 


_ Reſolved, That all perſons who will queſtion any new return | 
he of members to ſerve. in Parliament, do queſtion the ſame with- 
2 in fourteen fitting days next aſter ſuch new retun ſhall be 
id, brought in. 

the 


Reſolved, That in all caſes of conjroverted electiors for 


counties, cities or boroughs in this Eingdom, the petitioners do 


a by themſelves or by their agents, within a conveyient time to 
aw be appointed by the Houſe, deliver to the fitting members or 
th their agents, liſts of the perſons intended by the petitioners. to 
de- be objected to who voted for the ſitting members, giving in the 
ey ſaid liſts the ſeveral heads of objeRion, and diſtinguiſhing the 

on. ſame againſt the names of the voters objeQeg to; and that the 
ble ſitting members do by themſelves or their agents, within. four 


days after the ſame time, deliver the like llls on their ns to the 
petitioners or their agents, : 


IL 
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eured bimſelf to be elected or returned a member of this Houſe, iſ 


- tices, this Houſe will proceed with the utmoſt ſeverity againſt ; dec 
ſuch perſon. 1 


"tampering with any witneſs in reſpect of his evidence, to be 1 
given to this Houſe, or any committee thereof, or directly or 
indirectly, hath endeavoured to deter or hinder any perſon from 


ſeverity againſt ſuch offender. 


charge out of the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms, of any mem- 
der or members who ſhall have been ordered into his cuſtody, for Wl 


members then in cuſtody, for ſuch non-attendance, do withdraw. 


before your Majeſty our unſeigned expreſſions of duty, loyalty 


reſorting to our councils, at a period which in a peculiar manner 
We aſſure your Majeſty, that we moſt ſenſibly feel that by 


Governor, your Majeſty has given a new and affecting proof 
ol the conſtant attention ard parental kindneſs, which always 


Refolved, That if it ſhall appear, that any perſon hath pro- 


or endeavoured ſo to be by bribery or any other corrupt prac- 


Reſolved, That if it ſhall appear, that any perſon hath been 


appearing or giving evidence, this Houſe will proceed with the 
utmoſt ſeverity againſt ſuch offenders. 


Reſolved, That if it ſhall appear, that any perſon hath given 
falſe evidenoe, or prevaricated in any caſe before this Houſe, or 
any committee thereof, this Houſe will proceed with the utmoſt 


Reſolved, That when any queſtion is propoſed for the dif. 


not attending on the day appointed for taking into conſideration 
any petition complaining of an | undue election or return, all 


Mr. Gaarran reported from the committee appointed to 
draw up an addreſs to his Majeſty, that they had drawn up an 
addreſs accordingly ; which he read in his place, and after deli- 
yered in at the table, where the ſame was read, and afterwards 
read paragraph by paragraph, and agreed to, as follows: 


To the Kixc's Moſt Excellent MajzsTr ; 2 


The humble Appzzss of the Kmicars, Cirizzxs and Bus- 
_ -GESSEs, in Parliament aſſembled. 


« Moſt gracious Sovereign, 


% We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Ireland, in Parliament aſſembled, beg leave to lay 


und attachment ta your royal perſon, family and government, 
and to offer to your Majeſty our ſincere and humble thanks for 
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calls for the wiſdom and energy of Parliament. 
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-your Majeſty's appointment of our preſent moſt excellent Chief 
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123 your Majeſty's. conduRt towards your grateful people of 
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« We beg leave to repreſent to your Majeſty, that the uni- 
orm tenor of your reign has clearly proved to your faithful ſub- 
-s, that your Majeſty has ever conſidered the intereſt of your 
deople as your own; and that your Majeſty has no views but for 
heir happineſs, and no object but their general ſafety. | 
« We aſſure your Majeſty, that we ſhall moſt earneſtly and 
zealouſly ſecond the magnanimity of a ſovereign, formed to lead 
> nation that has ever been as firm to aſſert its liberties, as affec- 
ionately devoted to a government which maintains its own au- 
hority for the ſole purpoſe of ſupporting thoſe liberties. 

We beg leave to expreſs to your Majeſty, that cordially at- 
ached as we are to your Majeſty, and that happy cooſtitution 
| hich it is your glory to protect, we learn with the trueſt ſatiſ- 

action the marriage of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales 

SSwith the Princeſs Carolina Amelia Elizabeth, daughter of his 
Sno IIluſtrious Highneſs the Duke of Brunſwick and Lunea- 
orgb, a Princeſs of that Illuſtrious Houſe to whoſe mild and 
onſtitutional ſway theſe kingdoms are highly indebted for the 
bleflings they enjoy, and which promiſes the perpetuation of the 
ame bleſſings under the ſame Houſe. 

« We beg leave to expreſs to your Majeſty, the ſatisfaction 
re feel at your Majeſty's baving concluded a treaty of amity, 
ommerce and navigation-with the United States of America, 
gn which we have no doubt it has beeo your Majeſty's object to 
emove as far as poſſible all grounds of jealouſy and miſunder- 
anding, and to improve an intercourſe beneficial to both ſtates ; 
Wand we beg leave to inform your Majelty, that as ſoon as by 
your gracious directions a copy thereof ſhall be laid before us, 
we will proceed to conſider what proviſions may be neceſſary on 
our part for carrying into effect, a treaty in which the commerce 
of this kingdom by 4 materially and extenſively intereſted. 

We beg leave to aſſure your Majeſty, that our loyalty de- 
ſerves your confidence, and that zeal both for your Majeſty's 
ſervice and the good of our country, call us in a peculiar man- 
ner to make a proviſion adequate to the preſent awful fituation 
of affairs; and we learn with the greatett ſatisfaction, that the 
preſent ſtate of the commerce and revenue of, the kingdom will 
much facilitate our efforts in making that proviſion, and do moſt 
gratefully acknowledge, that an increafing commerce and a riſing 
revenue during the exiſtence of ſuch a war as we are now engag- 
ed in, are advantages, which under the Divine Providence we 
owe to the care and vigilance of our Sovereign, in the general 
protection provided by your Majeſty for all your ſubjects. 

„We ſhall continue to cultivate all our domeſtic advan- 
tages in commerce, in manufactures, and ſuch public works 
as have appeared directed to promote thoſe important objects, 
which are the true foundations of public revenue and of public 
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We reflect with the greateſt ſatisfaction upon the ſucceſs of 
our endeavours for the promotion of thoſe objects, and view Wl 
with peculiar joy the increaſe of our great ſtaple manufacture, Wn” * 
an increaſe commenſurate with our efforts, but exceeding our Wil 
moſt ſanguine expectations, and which has been moit materially 
aſſiſted by the encouragement it receives in the rich and exten. Wi 
five market of Great Britain, a circumſtance tending to cement i 
the union and perfect the harmony which ſo happily fubſiſts and 
we truſt will for ever ſubſiſt, between the two kingdoms. 

« Attached as we are to the general cauſe of religion, learn. 
ing and civilization, we ſhall confider with an anxious attention 
the preſent ſtate of education in this kingdom. | | 
We are ſenſible, that conſiderable advantages have been al. 
ready derived under the wiſe regulations of Parliament from the 
Proteſtant charter ſchools, and they ſhall as uſual receive our 
attention: but as theſe advantages have been but partial, and as 
circumſtances have made other conſiderations connected with this 
important ſubjeQ highly neceſſary, we ſhall endeavour to order 
every thing relating to it in the manner molt beneficial, and the 
beſt adapted to the occaſions of the ſeveral deſcriptions of men 
which compoſe your Majeſty's faithful ſubjects in Ireland. 

« We are ſcnfible we are engaged in an arduous conteſt, and 
that the time calls not only for great fortitude and an unuſual | 
ſhare of public ſpirit, but for much conſtancy and perſeverance. 
That we are engaged with a power which, under the ancient 
forms of its internal arrangement, was always highly formidable 
to the neigbbouring nations, which has of late aſſumed indeed 
another ſhape, but with the ſame ambition, with much more ex- 

tenſive and {ſyſtematic deſigns, with means far more effective, 
and without compariſon more dreadful, as the certain conſe- 
quence of its ſucceſs threatens nothing leſs than the entire ſub- 
verſion of the liberty and independence of every ſtate in Europe; 
that an enemy to them all, it is actuated with a peculiar animo- 
fity againſt theſe kingdoms, not only as the natural protection of 
the balance of power in Europe, but alſo becauſe, by the poſleſ- 
fion of a legal, humane and rational freedom, we feem to re- 
proach that falſe and ſpurious liberty which, in reality, is an igno- 
minious ſervitude, tending to extinguiſh all good arts, to gene- 
rate nothing but impiety, crime, diforder and ferocious manners, 
and to end in wretchedneſs and deſolatiog. | 
« We beg leave to expreſs to your Majeſty our heart-felt 
thanks for your Majeſty's having, in order to guard your people 
from the enterprises of this dangerous and malignant enemy, 
and for the protection of all civilized ſociety againſt the inroads 
ot anarchy, availed yourſelf of every rational aid, foreign and 
domeſtic, and that in a crifis, ſuch as the preſent, which bas 
rarely occurred in human affairs, your Majeſty has thought fit to 
call upon the ſkill, courage and experience of all your ſubjetta 
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wherever diſperſed, and thus endeavoured to profit by the united 
rength and zeal of all your people; and we beg leave to aſſure 


your Majeſty, that you may depend upon our chearful concur- 


rence in every meaſure which may tend to the accompliſhment of 


ſo ſalutary a purpoſe.” “ | 


Mr. ConoLLy reported from the committee appointed to 
draw up an addreſs of thanks to his Excellency the Lord Lieu. 
tenant, for his moſt excellent ſpeech to both Houſes of Parlia, 
ment, that they had drawn up an addreſs accordingly ; which 
be read in his place, and after delivered in at the table, where 
the ſame was read, and afterwards read paragraph by paragraph, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


To his Excellency WiLLian, Earl FirzwitLian, Lord Lieu- 
tenant General and General Governor of Ireland ; 


The humble Appeess of the Kxichrs, Citizens and Bux- 
Gus8Es, in Parliament aſſembled. h 


« May it pleaſe your Excellency, 

« We, his Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Ireland, in Parliament affembled, beg leave to re- 
turn your Excellency our ſincere thanks for your moſt excellent 
ſpeech from the throne. We aſſure your Excellency, that we 
confider his Majeſty's appointment of your Excellency to be our 
Chief Governor as a ſignal inſtance of his Majeſty's attention to 
the intereſts, and . r to the wiſhes of his people of 
Ireland ; that we are convinced that in your Excellency we ſhall 
always find a ready concurrence with his Majeſty's paternal 
wiſhes, and with the wiſe meaſures of his Parliament, for the 
happineſs of his ſubjects. That on a cordial affection to the 
whole of Ireland, and on a conduct ſuitable to that ſentiment, 
your Excellency wiſhes to found your own perſonal eſtimation 
and your reputation, in the execution of the great truſt commit. 
ted by the moſt beneficent of ſavereigns to your care. On our 
part, your Excellency may depend upon a firm and affectionate 
ſupport, prompted. by inclination as much as by duty. We 
ſhall ſecond, with peculiar pleaſure, the meaſures of a Chief 
Governor, no leſs remarkable for his unſhaken loyalty to his ſo- 
yereign than for his invincible attachment to the rights and liber- 
tics of the people, and whoſe poſſeſſions in this country, how- 
ever ample, afford a pledge much leſs valuable than his charaQer 
for his attention to its intereſts. Tune 

„ We return your Exeellency our ſincere acknowledgments 
for the kind opinion. you have expreſſed of our conduR, and we 
aſſure your Excellency we ſhall not only be defirous; but zea- 
lous, to emulate the magnanimity of a ſovereign, formed 
to lead a nation that has ever been as firm tq aſſert its li- 
berties as affectionately devoted to a government which main, 


a 
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tains its own authority for the ſole purpoſe of ſupporting thoſe 4 i} 


liberttes. 


« Cordially attached as we are to that ſovereign, and to that 
conſtitution which it is his glory to protect, we warmly partici. 
pate in the joy your Excellency feels in communicating to us the 
marriage of his Royal Highneſs the Prince of Wales with the | 
Princeſs Carolina Amelia Elizabeth, daughter of his Moft Illuſ. 
trious Highneſs the Duke of Brunſwick and Lunenburgh ; a | 
' Princeſs of that illuſtrious houſe to whoſe mild and conſtitutional 
ſway theſe kingdoms are highly indebted for the bleſſings they 


enjoy ; and which we truſt will, by this marriage, be perpetuated 
under the ſame houſe. | 


% The communication which your Excellency has made to us | 
by his Majeſty's commands, of his Majeſty's having concluded a |} 
treaty of amity, 'commerce and navigation with the United States | 


of America, we receive with the higheſt pleaſure; and we en- 
tain a perfect conviction, that it has been his Majeſty's object to 
remove as far as poſſible all grounds of jealouſy and 1 
ſtanding, and to improve an intercourſe beneficial to both ſtates; 
and your Excellency may be aſſured, that ſo ſoon as your Excel- 
lency ſhall direct a copy of it to be laid before us, we will conſi- 
der what proviſions may on our part be neceſſary for carrying 


into effect a treaty in which the commerce of this kingdom is o | 


materially and extenſively intereſted. 

« We learn from your Excellency with the trueſt ſatisfaRion, 
the confidence of our gracious Sovereign in our loyalty and zeal 
for his ſervice and the good of our country; and we aſſure your 
Excellency, that we ſhall not delay to make a proviſion for the 
public exigencies, adequate to the preſent awful ſituation of af. 
fairs. It is a great conſolation to us to learn from your Excel. 
lency, that the revenue and commerce of the kingdom have not 
only kept up, but even augmented, notwithſtanding the war in 


which we are engaged; advantages which, under the Divine Pro- 


vidence, we thankfully 8 to be due to the care and vi- 
ance of our Sovereign, in the general protection provided by 
im for all his ſubjefts.- ht * : 
% We are ſenſible of your Excellency's wiſdom, in recom- 
mending to us to cultivate all our domeſtic advantages in com- 
merce, in manufactures, and in ſuch public works as have appear- 
ed directed to promote theſe important objects, which your Ex- 
cellency juſtly conſiders as the true foundation of public revenue 
and of public ſtrength; and we aſſure your Excellency, that 
while we reflect with peculiar ſatisfaction on the ſucceſs of our 
efforts for the proſperity of the linen manufacture, we do alſo 
gratefully acknowledge that its rapid and unexampled increaſe 
as bcen materially promoted by the liberal encouragement it 1e- 
ccives in the rich agd extenſive market of Great Britain, a circum- 
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tance tending to cement the union and perfect harmony which 

abliſts, and we truſt will ever ſubliſt, between the two kingdoms. 
« Attached as we are to the general cauſe of religion, learn- 
ing and civilization, we feel ourſelves bound to return your Ex- 
cellency our warmeſt thanks for recommending to our care the 
ſlate of education in this kingdom; we feel that conſiderable ad- 
vantages have been already derived from the Proteſtant charter 
chools, which ſhall as uſual receive our attention; but as theſe 


advantages have been but partial, and as circumſtances have 


made other conſiderations connected with this important ſubject 
bighly neceſſary, your Excellency may be aſſured, that we ſhall 
endeavour to order every thing relating to it in the manner 
which ſhall, upon the moſt mature deliberation, ſeem moſt benefi- 
cial, and the beſt adapted to the occaſions of the ſeveral de- 
ſcriptions of men which compoſe his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects of 
Ireland. | 

« Engaged as we are in a conteſt which calls not only for great 
fortitude and an unuſual ſhare of public ſpirit, but for much 

onſtancy and perſeverance, to oppoſe the arms and machinati- 
ons of a power which, under the ancient forms of its internal go- 
rernment, was always highly formidable to the neighbouring na- 
tions, but which at preſent in a new ſhape, but with the ſame 
ambition, with more extenſive and ſyſtematic deſigns, and with 
means far more effective, threatens nothing leſs than the entire 
ſubverſion of the liberty and independence of every ſtate in Eu- 
rope; we. thank your Excellency for communicating. to us his 
Majeſty's gracious intention of calling upon the ſkill, courage 
and experience of all his ſubje&tg, wherever diſperſed, and of 
availing himſelf of the united firength and zeal of all his people; 
and your Excellency may reſt aſſured of our cordial co-operation 
in all ſuch meaſures as are calculated to carry into execution this 
wiſe and ſalutary purpoſe. | OF 

„We requeſt your Excellency to repreſent to his Majeſty 
our unſhaken loyalty to his royal perſon, family and government, 
and our fixed and unalterable determination to ſupport, to the ut- 
moſt of our power, our ſiſter country againſt the rancorous ani- 
moſity and dangerous rivalry of her ancient enemy. Great Bri- 
tain, aſſailed by France, may rely with confidence on the firm 
and affectionate ſupport of Ireland; and we entreat your Excel- 
leney to believe, that we eſteem it a ſignal happineſs to this na- 
tion to be governed in ſuch a eriſis as the preſent by a nobleman 
whoſe manners are formed to conciliate, and whoſe councils, we 
truſt, will be directed to unite the whole body of his Majeſty's 
faithful ſubjects in the ſupport of the honour of his crown, and 
the ſafety and proſperity of all his dominions.” 


The addreſs being agreed to, the Houſe reſolved, nem. con. 
That the thanks of this Houſe be given to Richard, Earl Howe, 
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for the glorious and important victory gained by the fleet under | 


his command on the 1 of June, 1794. 


. . Reſolved, nem. con. That the thanks of this Houſe be given 
to Admiral Lord Graves, Admiral Lord Bridport, Rear Admi- 
ral Bowyer, Rear Admiral Caldwell, Rear Admiral Gardner, 
Rear Admiral Paſley, and Sir Roger Curtis, knight, and to the 
ſeveral captains and officers of the fleet under the command of 
Admiral Earl Howe, for their bravery and gallant condu& on 
the ſaid moſt glorious occaſion ; and that Admiral Earl Howe 
do ſignify the ſame to them. | 


Reſolved, arm. con. That this Houſe doth highly approve of 


and acknowledge the ſervices of the ſeamen, marines and ſoldi- 


ers on board the ſhips under the command of Admiral Earl 
Howe, in the late glorious victory over the French fleet; and 
that the captains of the ſeveral ſhips do ſignify the ſame to 


their reſpective crews, and do thank them for their gallant 
behaviour. | | | 


| Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do tranſmit che ſaid reſolutions 
to Admiral Earl Howe. 25 | 


The Houſe then reſolved, That the thanks of this Houſe be 
given to Admiral Lord Hood for the important ſervice which he 
has rendered to this country, by his able and gallant conduct in 
the expedition to Corſica. : 


Reſolved, That this Houſe doth acknowledge and approve 
the meritorious conduct of the ſeveral officers, ſeamen, marines 
and ſoldiers, who have been employed in the different operati- 
ons which have been ſucceſsfully carried on againſt the enemy in 


that quarter, - 


Ordered, That Mr. Speaker do tranſmit the ſaid reſolutions to 
Admiral Lord Hood. | | 


Ordered, That leave be given to bring in a bill to amend the 
law relating to preſentments for the purpoſe of levying money to 
be expended ir erecting public buildings; and that Mr. Stephen 
Moore, Mr. Bagwell, Me. 
do prepare and bring in the ſame. 


A petition of the principal inhabitants of the town and neigh- 
bourbood of Portumna, in the county of Galway, and of ſeve- 
ral of the principal inhabitants of the county at large, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves, of the 
reſt of the inhabitants of the ſaid county, and of the neighbour- 
ing counties, was preſented to the Houſe and read ; ſetting forth, 
that the town of Portumna, in the county of Galway, is a po- 
pulous town, and well ſituated for trade and commerce; that the 
only communication or paſſage from the ſaid county of Galway, 


Solicitor General and Mr. Holmes, 
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ough the ſaid town of Portumna to the county of Tipperary 
I the counties adjacent, is a ferry over the river Shannon, 
ich is extremely inconvenient, and at times of high winds and | — 
ods dangerous and often impaſſable, by which a great interrup- 
n is occaſioned to travellers and to commercial intercourſe in 
eral, and that there was formerly a bridge over the ſaid river 
dere the preſent ferry now is, which was deſtroyed about one 
ndred years ago, during the wars in this kingdom; that the 
itioners apprehend, that the building a bridge over the ſaid 
er Shannon at Portumna, where the old bridge formerly was, 
where the ferry (belonging to the Moſt Noble the Marquis 
Clanricarde) is, would remedy theſe inconveniences, advance 
de and commerce, and by uniting the provinces of Connaught 
} Munſter, and the counties adjacent, would greatly promote 
riculture, and be of great gencral and public utility; that ſuch 
eaſure is clearly practicable, and a ſum ſufficient for the pur- 
ſes aforeſaid, can, in their opinion, eaſily be raiſed, as ſeveral 
rſons have declared themſelves ready to advance their money for 
d purpoſe, as ſoon as commiſſioners ſhall be enabled by act of par- 
ent to build ſaid bridge, and to borrow money on the ſecutity 
the tolls thereof, and to iſſue debentures on the different ſub- 
ibers, and provided the preſent proprietors of the ſaid ferry 
enabled to convey their right and title thereto to the ſub- 
ibers to be incorporated for the purpoſe of carrying on and 
mpleting ſaid work ; that the expenſe or toll for paſſing ſaid 
idge would not amount to more than that which is paid for 
ſing the preſent ferry; and yet the petitioners conceive, that 
uch more than ſufficient will remain to pay the intereſt of the 
oney borrowed, and the expenſes of repairing and lighting ſaid 
idge, and collecting the tolls thereon ; and therefore praying, 
at leave may be given to bring in a bill for building a bridge 
er the river Shannon at Portumna, and that certain commiſ-— 
oners may be appointed to receive ſubſcriptions, and that ſuch 
pbſcribers may be incorporated by the name of The Commiſſion- 
s for building a Bridge over the River Shannon at Portumna, 
ith all the neceſſary powers, privileges and authorities, or in 
ach other manner as to the Houſe ſhall ſeem meet. 


It was referred wo a committee. 


— , 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1795+ "OY 

The Houſe came to a reſolution, nem. con. That the thanks 

this Houſe be given to the Right Reverend and Honourable 


WP otor William Knox, Lord Biſhop of Killaloe and Kilfenora, 
br his faĩthſul ſervices as chaplain to this Houſe. 
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Mr. Sezaxex. reported; that the Houſe had attended his i 


Excellency the Lord Lieutenant with the addreſs of this Houſe Wl 
to his Majeſty ; and that thereupon his Excellency was pleaſed lh 


to return the anſwer following: ö 


I ſhall forthwith tranſmit this dutiful and loyal addreſs 10 
* his Majeſty.” ; 


Ordered, That his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's anſwer 
de entered in the journals of this Houſe. 


TON, 
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Mr. SezAxER reported alſo, that he had preſented the addreſs WW 
of thanks to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant for his moſt ' 
excellent ſpeech to both Houſes of Parliament; and that there. i 
upon his Excellency was pleaſed to return the anſwer following: 


% This cordial addreſs, juſtifying with ſuch promptitude and 
« alactity the confidence which his Majefiy repoſes in the ſpirit 
© and loyalty of his faithful Commons of Ireland, is of fo ſalu- 
« tary and animating a tendency, reflects ſuch high honour on 
« the national character, and gives ſo happy an earneſt of the 
« chearfulneſs, vigour aud extent of the national exertion, at 
« this arduous and trying criſis, that it calls for more than or. Wi 
« dinary, expreſſions of ſatisfaction and acknowledgment. 1 

« Such ſentiments, communicating themſelves from one King. 
% dom to the other, ſuch conformity in attachment to the con- 
« flitution, and in affection for the beſt and moſt beloved of So- 
« yereigns, a ſpirit ſo firm and perſevering in the ſupport of a 
« cauſe which they conſider as common to both, and a determi- 
« nation ſo fixed and unſhaken to ſtand or fall together, muſt 
« be 2s encouraging to the friends as formidable to the enemies 
of the Britiſh name and empire. Standing on this ground, 
« we have nothing to dread. The diſturbers of the peace of 
« Europe will ſee that bound indiſſolubly together in intereſts, 
« in principles and in affection, Great Britain and Ireland diſre- 
« card their menaces, and are determined, under Providence, to 
i cheek the courſe of their exterminating ambition. 

« Tf any thing could be wanting to complete my ſatisfaRion 
« at this happy and auſpicious commencement of my adminiſtra- 
-« tion, I ſhould find it in the flattering terms in which you ex- 
« preſs your approbation of my principles and paſt conduct, 
« and in the generous confidence with which you anticipate fu- 
« ture benefits to be derived to this kingdom, from my loyalty 
« to my Sovereign and from my inviolable attachment to the 
« rights and liberties of the people. 
„ The ſtake which I bave in your country you naturally con- 
«« clude ought to bind me in a peculiar manner to its intereſts; 
% but ſuch conliderations are languid and cold indeed, when 
compared with the ardent deſire I feel to recommend myſelf 
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ing that body; that, while the petitioners fee 


« jn this new connexion which I have formed with you, to the 
PR ee the eſteem and the affe&ion of the whole of 
« [reland,” | 


Ordered, That his Excellency, the Lord Lieutenant's anſwer 
be entered in the journals of 2 


A motion being made, -thatha ſupply be granted to his 
Majeſty, | | 
Reſolved, That this Houſe will, on Monday next, reſolve itſelf 


into a committee of the whole Hauſe, to take the ſaid motion 
into conſideration. 


Ordered, That his Excellency the Lord Lientenant's ſpeech 
to both Houſes of Parliament be referred to the ſaid com- 
mittee. , | 


Reſolved, That an humble addgeſs be ,preſented to his Ex- 
celleney the Lord Lieutenant, that he will be pleaſed to give 
directions to the proper gffigers to lay before the Houſe the 
public acegunts of the nation; alſa, the civil liſt and the mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment. SS | 


Mr. Gaarran preſented à petition of the Catholics of the 
city of Dublin, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on 


" behalf of themſelves and others his Majeſty's Catholic ſub- 


jects: that in purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and pa- 
ternal recommendation of the ſituation of his Catholic ſub- 
jects of this Kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Par- 
liament, which was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſ- 


ed to remove ay of the diſabilities, pains and penalties un- 


der which the Catholics of Ireland had fo long labonred, by a 
repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws Py affect- 

the deepeſt and 
malt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, 
manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid, penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, 
they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt hum- 
bly ſubmitting, that the Catholics of Ireland -have been, and 
{till are, in a nuniber and variety of inſtances, prevented from 
enjoying the. full benefits, of, the conſtitution of their country, by 
the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which the peti- 
tioners do now, with all humility and deference, preſurhe to 
hope, on every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it 
will no longer be thought neceffary. to retain ; that the petition- 
ers do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the 
Houle, that, the moſt effeQual mode to upite in ſentiment all his 
Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport of qur moſt excellent 
conſtiiution, agreeably to bis gracious and paternal with, will be 
Vor. XV. | C 
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to extend to them its bleflings, by the abolition of thoſe incapa- 
cities and diſqualifications, of which the petitioners preſume 
moiſt humbly to complain; and therefore praying the Houſe, 
taking the ſituation of the petitioners into conſideration, their 
loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, and du- 
tiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to re- 

| tore them to a full enjoyment of the bleflings of ovr moſt excel- 
lent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws 
now affecting the Catholics of Ireland. 


Ordered, That the ſaid petition do lie om the table. | L 


Mr. VanpeLevs preſented a petition of the Catholics of 
the county of Clare, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, 
6n bchalf of themſclves and others his Majeſty's Catholic ſub- 
jects: that in purſuance of his Majelty's moſt gracious and 
paternal recommendation of the fituation of his Catholic ſub- 
jects of this kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Par- 
— which was, it the courſe of the feſſion of 1793, pleaſ- 
ed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains and penalties un- 
der which the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long laboared, by a 
repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws Ir affeQ- 
ing that body; that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and 

moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and neſs of Parliament, 
- manifeſted in the repeal of the faid penal and reſtrictire ſtatutes, 
they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt hum- 
bly ſubmitting, that the Catholics of Ireland have been and 
Fed are, in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented from 
enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by 
the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reftraints, which the peti- 
tioners do now, with all humility and deference, preſume to 
hope, on every principle, as well of expedience as of juſtice, it 
will no longer be thought neceſſary to retain ; that the petition- 
ers do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the 
Houſe, that the moſt effe&ual mode to unite in ſentiment all his 
Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland in ſapport of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be 
o extend to them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapa- 
"cities and diſqualifications of which the petitioners preſume 
moſt humbly to complain ; and therefore ptaying the Houſe, 
taking the ſituation of the petitioners into confideration, their 
loyalty to their ſovercign, their reſpect to the 1 aud 
dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to 
reſtore them to the full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt ex- 
_ cellent conſtitution, x of all the penal and teſtrictive laws 
_ now affeQing the Catholics of Ireland. Be: | 


It was alſo ordered to lie on the table. 


199.3 e 27 
Sever official papers were then delivered, and alſo ordered 
to lie on the table. 
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Monvar, Janvany 26, 1795. 


After ſome routine buſineſs, the Houſe reſolved into a com- 
ſittee of ſupply; having made progreſs, it was on a motion re- 
' ſolved, That the thanks of this Houſe be given to Sir Charles 
Grey, knight of the moſt honourable order of the Bath, for his 
able, gallatit and meritorious conduct in the Welt Indies. 

Alſo, 7 | 25 

Reſolved, nem. con. That the thanks of this Houſe be given 
to Sir John Jervis, knight of the moſt honourable order of 
the Bath; for his able; gallant and meritorious conduct in the 
Weſt Indies. ff : 

Reſolved, nem. con. That the thanks of this Houſe be given 
to Lieutenant · geuetal Preſcot, His Royal Highneſs Major-gene- 
ral Prince Edward, and to the ſeveral officers of the army under 
the command of Sir Charles Grey, for their gallant conduct and 
meritorious exertions in the Weſt Indies; and that Sir Charles 
Grey do fignifiy the ſame to them. | 


Reſolved, nem. con. That the thanks of this Houſe be given 
Rear - admiral Thoniplon, and to the ſeveral captains and officers 
of the fleet under the command of Sir John ſervis, for their 
gallant conduct and meritorious exertions in the Welt Indies; 
and that Admiral Sir John ' Jervis do fignify the ſame to 


them. 


7 


Reſolved, nem. con. That this Houſe doth highly approve and 
acknowledge the ſervices of the non-commiſſioned officers and 
private ſoldiers in the army who have ſerved. under Sir Charles 
Grey in the Weſt Indies ; and that the ſame be fignified to them 

by the commanders of the ſeveral corps, who art dtſired to thank 
them for their gallant behaviour. | 


Reſolved, nem. con. That this Houſe doth highly approve 
and acknowledge the ſervices of the ſailors and arid who 
have ſerved an board the fleet under the command of Sir John 
Jervis in the Weſt Indies; and that the ſame be Ggnified to them 
by the captains of the ſeveral ſhips, who are deſted to thank 
t em for their gallant behaviour. 

Ordered, That Mr. SAA do fignify the ſaid teſolutiops 
to Sir Charles Grey and Sir John 1242 reſpeRively. i 
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Tussbar, Jaxnvaxy 27, 1795. 


There not being a Houſe, the Syzaxer adjourned to 
next day. . 


* 
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Webursbav, Jaxvanry 28, 1794. 


Ordered, That a committee be appointed to inſpect the ſe- 
" « _veral public accounts and papers laid before the Houſe this ſeſſion 
of Parliament. 
And a committee was appointed accordingly; and they are 
to meet to-morrow in the Speaker's chamber, and have power to 
to the Houſe, and alſo to adjourn from time to time, 
and place to place, as they ſhall think fit, and to ſend for perſons, 
papers and records, and. to report their proccedings with their 
opinion thereupon to the Houſe ; and all members who come are 
to have voices. | = 
| Ordered, That the ſeveral accounts and papers lying on the 
table be referred to the ſaid committee. A 


A petition of the Catholics of the e of Antrim, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects, was preſented to the 
Houſe and read ; ſetting forth, that in purſuance of his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommendation of the ſitua- 
tion of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the wiſdom and 
liberality of his Parliament, he in on courſe of the ſeſſion of 
1793, ed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains and pe- 
| —.— . which the Catholics of Ireland had Farrah — 
ed, by a repeal of divers fevere and oppreſſive laws peculia 
uſfecxiag that body ; that, while the peritioners feel the 
und moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, 
manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and veſtrictive ſtatutes, 
they cannot in juſhice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly 
Tobmittiog, that the Catholics of Ireland have been and ſtill are, 
in a Camber $64 variety of _inſtances, prevented from enjoying 
the full beneſit of the conſtitution of their country, by the ex- 
iſtence of certain diſabilities and reftraints which the petitioners 
do now, with all humility and deference, preſume to hope, on 

every principle, as well of expediency. as of juſtice, it will no 
longer de thought neceſſary to retain, that the petitioners do moſt 

- humbly preſome ta ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that tbe 

moſt eſſectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſub- 


\ 
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Je&s of Ireland in ſupport of our moſt excellent conſtitution, ' 
agreeably to bis gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to 
them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities and dif. 
qualifications of which the petitioners preſume moſt humbly ta 
complain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking the ſitua · 
tion of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their 
ſovereign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedi- 
ent ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a 
full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our molt excellent conſtitution, 
by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the 
Catholics of Ireland. 


Ordered, That the ſaid petition do lie on the table. 


As was alſo, 


A petition of the Catholics of the city of Limerick, whoſe 
 vames are hereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects: that in purſuance of his 
Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal, recommendation of the fitua- 
tion of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the wiſdom and 
liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 
1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains and pe- 
nalties under which the Catholics of Ireland had fo long labour. 
ed, by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiar 
affecting that body; that, while the petitioners feel the deepe 
and molt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, 
manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, 
they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly 
ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland have been and ſtill are, 
in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented from enjoying 
the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by the ex- 
iſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which the petitioners 
do now, with all humility and deference, preſume to hope, on 
every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it will no 
longer be thought neceſſary to retain; that the petitioners do 
molt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that 
the moſt effeAual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's 
ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport of our moſt excellent conſtitution, 
agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to 
them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſ- 
qualifications of which the petitioners preſume moſt humbly to 
complain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking the fitua- 
tion of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their 
ſovereign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedi- 
cnt ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a 
full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, 
by a repeal of all the penal aud reſtrictive laws now affecting the 
Catholics of Ireland, F 
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And, 


A petition of the Catholics of the city of Kilkenny, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſeribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majeſty's faithful ſubjects: that in purſuance of his 

jeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommendation of the ſitua- 
tion of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the wiſdom and 
liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of ä 
1793, pleaſed to'remove many of the diſabilities, pains and pe- WW .. 
nalties under which the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long labour- N 
ed, by a tepeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiarly ; 
affecting that body; that, while the petitioners ſeel the deepeſt 
and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, 
manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, 

"cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt bumbly 
ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland have been and ſtill are, 
in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented from enjoying 
the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by the ex- 
iſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which the petitioners 
do now, with all humility and deference, preſume to hope, on 
every * as well of expediency as of juſtice, it will no 
longer be thought neceſſary to retain ; that the petitioners do 
moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, 
that the moſt effectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's 
ſubjeRs of Ireland in ſupport of our moſt excellent conſtitution, 
agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to 
them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſ- 
- qualifications, of which the petitioners preſume moſt humbly to 
complain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking the fituation 
of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their ſove- 
reign, their reſpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient 
ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full 
enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent conftitution, by 
a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. ty ee 1 


A petition of the Catholics of the town and pariſh of Newry, 
whoſe' names are thereunto fubſcribed, on behalf of. themſelves 
and others his Majefty's Catholic ſubjects: that in purſuance of bis 
ets fr moſt gracious and paternal recommendation of the fitua- 
tion of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the wiſdom and 
liberality of bis Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 
1793, pleaſed to remove many of the'diſabilities, pains and pe- 
.nalgges under which the Catholics of — ſo long labour - 
ed,” by -a' repeal of divers ſevere and oppteſſive laws peculiarly 
affecting 'that body; that, while the petitioners feel the dee 
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and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, 
manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, 
they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly 
ſubmittiog, that the Catholics of Ireland have been and ſtill are, 
in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented from enjoying 
the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by the ex- 
iſtence of certain diſabilities and reftraints which the petitioners 
do now, with all humility and deference, preſume to hope, on 
every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it will no 
longer be thought neceſſary to retain ; that the petitioners do 
molt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, 
that the moſt effectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's 
ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport of our moſt excellent conſtitution, 
agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to 
them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſ - 
qualifications, of which the petitioners preſume moſt humbly to 
complain ; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking the ſitua- 
tion of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their 
ſovereign, their reſpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedi- 
ent ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a 
full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, 
by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the 
Catbolics of Ireland. CE >; 


A petition of the Catholics of the city of Waterford, whoſe 
names are thereupto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majehy's Catholic ſubjects: that in purſuance of his 
Majeſty's molt gracious and paternal recommendation of the fitua- 
tion of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the wiſdom and 
liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeffion of 
1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains and pe- 
nalties under which the Catholigs of Ireland had fo long labour- 
ed, by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreflive laws peculiarly 
affecting that body; that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt 
and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and nefs of Parliament, 
manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, 
they cannot in juſtice to themſelyes refrain from moſt humbly 
rn the Catholics of Ireland have been and ftill are, 
in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented from enjoying 
the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by he i - 
iſtence of certain diſabilities and reftraints which the petitioners: 
do now, with all humility and deference, preſume to hope, on 
every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it will no 
longer be thought . neceſſary to retain ; that the petitioners do 
molt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, 
That the moſt eſſectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majefly's 
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ſubjects of Treland, in ſupport of our moſt excellent conſtitution, 


agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to 
them its bleſſings, by the abolition of choſe· incapacities and dif- 
qualifications, of which the petitioners preſume mot humbly to 

; and therefore praying the Hoofe, taking the fitua- 
tion of the petitioners into confideration, their loyalty to their 
ſovereign; their refpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedi- 
ent ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a 
fult enjoy ment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, 
by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictiye laws now affecting the 
Cattivlics of Ireland. | 


* 
n 


And, 


[ a 1 . 4 J « 

A petition-of the Catholics of the county of Roſcomman, 
whoſe. names are thereunto ſubferibed, on behalf of themſelves 
and others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects of the ſaid county: that 
in pu ſuanee of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recom- 
mendation of the ſituation of his Catholic fubje&s of this king- 
dom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, iu 
the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove. many 
of the diſabilities, and penalties under which rhe Catholics of 
Ireland had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere 
and oppreſſive laws peculiarly affecting that body; that, while 
the petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of Parhament, manifeſted in the repeal of the 
the ſaid penal and reftriftive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to 
themſclves refrain from molt humbly ſubmitting that the Catho- 
lies of Ireland have been and ſtill are, in a number and variety of 
inſtances, prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the confti- 
tution of their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities 
and reſtraints which * petitioners do now, with all humility 
and deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well of 
expediency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſſary 
to retain ; that he petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſug- 
geſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the molt effeQual woe 
to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Iielaud in ſup- 
port of our moſt excellent conſſitution, agreeably to his gracious 
and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the 
abolition of thoſe. incapacitics and diſqualifications, of which the 
 pttitioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore 
praying the Houle, taking the fituation of the petitioners into 
conſideration, their loyalty to their hx" their reſpe& to the 
legiſlature, and Jotifat: and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be 
pleaſed to reſtore them to a foll enjoyment of the bleſſings of our 
molt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the 2 and 18 
ſkriftive laws now. alfcGing the Catholics of Ireland. 
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A petition of the Catholics of the county of Leitrim, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themfelves and others 
his Majeſty's Catholic ſubje&s: that in purſuance of his Majeſty's 
moſt gracious and paternal recommendation of the fituation of his 
Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the wifdom and liberality of bis 
Parliament, was, in the courſe cf the ſeſſion of 1793, pleafed to 
remove many of the diſabilities, pains and penalties under which 
the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long labonred, by a repeal of di- 
vers ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiarly affecting that body; 
that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt hvely. fenfe 
of the wifdom and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the re- 
peal of the faid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſ- 
tice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting that the 
Catholics of Ireland have been and till are, in a number and va- 
riety of inftances, prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the 
conſtitution of their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabi- 
lities and reſtraints which the petitioners do now, with all humi- 
lity and deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well 
of expediency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neteſlary 
to retain; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt 
to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to 
unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport 
of our molt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and 
paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſinga by the abo- 
lition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualiſteat ions of which the-peti- 
tioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore praying 
the Houſe, taking the fituation of the petitioners into conſidera - 
tion, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpe& to the legit» 
ſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be 
pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our 


molt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and rex 
friftive laws now affecting the Catholics of Ireland. 


And, 


A petition of the Catholics of the town of Caſtlebar, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and others 
his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects: that in purſuance of his Majeſty's 
moſt gracious and paternal recommendation of the ſituation of his 
Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of his 
Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to 
remove many of the diſabilities, pains and penalties under which 
the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of di- 
vers ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiarly affecting that body; 
that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the re- 
peal of the ſaid penal and reftriftive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſ- 
tice to themſelves refrain from moſt bumbly ſubmitting, that the 


\ 
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Catholics of Ireland have been and till are, in a number and va, 


riety of inſlances, prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the 


conſtitution of their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabi- 
lties ani veſtraiats which the petitioners do now, with all humi- 
lity and deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well 
of expediency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſſary 
to retain; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt 
to the wiſdom of Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to 
unite in ſentiment: all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport 
of our moſt excellent conſtitutiqn, agreeably to his gracious and 
paterval wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abo- 
lition of thoſe incapacitics and diſqualifications, of which the peti- 
tioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore praying 


the Houſe, taking the fituation of the petitioneis into confidera- 


tion, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpe& to the legiſla- 
ture, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be 
pleaſed to reſlore them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our 
moſt excellent conſlitution, by a repeal of all the penal and re; 
AriQtive lays now aſſecting the Catholics of Ircland, 


A A petition of the Catholics of the 's county, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and others 
His Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects: that in purſuance of his Majeſty's 
moſt graciops and paternal recommendation of the fituation of his 
Catholic ſubje&ts of this kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of his 
Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to 
remove many of the diſabilities, pains and penalties under which 
the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of di- 
vers ſevere and oppreflive laws peculiarly affecting that body; 
that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe 

, of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the re- 
peal of the ſaid penal and reftriflive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſ+ 
tice to themſelyes refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting, that the 
Catholics of Ireland have been and ſtill are, in a number and va- 
riety of igſtances, prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the 
conſtitution of their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabi- 
lities and reſtraiots which the petitioners do now, with all humi- 
lity and deference, preſume to hope, on every prieiple, as well 
of expediency as of juſlice, it will po longer be thought neceſſa 
to retain ; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggelt 
to the wiſdom. of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to 
unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjeQts of Ireland in ſupport 
of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and 

ternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abo- 
Ee of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifications, of which the pe · 
titioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore pray. 
ing the Houſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners into conſide« 
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ration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpect to the legi 
oi and 4 a ans obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, — 
pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjqyment of the — of our 
moſt excellent conſtitution, hy a repeal of all the penal and re- 
riQtive laws now affecting the Catholics of Ireland. 


Alſo, 


A petition of the Catholics of the town and county of Sliga, 
whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects: that in purſuance of his Ma- 
ſy's moſt gracious and paternal recommendationof the ſituation of 
is Catholic ſubjeRs of this kingdom to the wiſdom and liberali 
of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſ 
to remove many of the diſabilities, pains and penalties vnder which 
the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of di- 
vers ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiarly affefting that body; 
that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the re- 
peal of the [aid penal and reſtriftive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſ- 
tice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting, that the 
Catholics of Ireland have been and ſtill are, in a number and va- 
riety of inſtances, prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the 
conſtitution of their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabi- 
lities and reſtraints which the petitioners do now, with all humi- 
lity and deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well 
of expediency as of juſtice, it will no longer he thought _— 
to retain; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to {ugg 
to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effeQual mode to 
unite in ſentiment all bis Majeſty's ſubjeQs of Ireland in ſupport 
of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and 
ternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abo- 
ition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifications, of which the peti- 
tioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore praying 
the Houſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners into confidera- 
tion, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpe& to the legi- 
ſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may 
pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our 
molt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and re- 
ſtritive laws now aſſecting the Catholics of Ireland, 5 


Ordered to lie on the table for the peruſal of the members. 
As likewiſe, 


A petition of the Catholics of the County of Mayo, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and others 
his Majeſty's Catholic ſubje&s, was preſented to the Houſe and 
read; ſetting forth, that in purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gra- 
cious and paternal recommendation of the ſituation of his Catholic 
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ſubjeQs of this kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Par- 
hament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to re- 
move many of the diſabilities, pains and penalties under which 
the Catholics of Ireland had fo long laboured, by a repeal of di- 
vers ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiarly affecting that body 
that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and mott lively ſenſe 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Paliament, manifeſted in the re- 
peal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſ- 
tice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting that the 
Catholics of Ireland have been and {till are, in a number and va» 
ricty of inſtances, prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the 
eanſtitution of their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabi- 
lities and reftraints which the petitioners do now, with all humi- 
lity and deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well 
of expediency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſſary 
to retain ; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt 
to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to 
unĩte in ſentiments all bis Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport 
of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably ta his gracious and 
paternal wiſh, will be tg extend to them its bleſſings, by the abo- 
lition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifications, of which the peti- 
tioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore praying 
the Houſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners into conſidera · 
tion, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpect to the legi- 
flature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be 
- Pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our 

moſt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and rey 
ſtrictixe laws now affeQing the Catholics of Ireland. 


And, 


A petition of the Catholies of the town and pariſh of Ca 
whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves an; 
others his Majefty's Catholic ſubjects: that in purſuance of his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt gracions and paternal recommendationof the ſituation of 
his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of 
his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to 
remove muny of the difabilities, pains and penalties under which 
the Catholics of Ireland had fo long laboured, by a repeal of di- 
vers ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiarly affecting that body; 
that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe 
of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the re- 
peal of the ſaid penal and reftriftive ſtatutes, they eannot in juſ- 
tice to themſelves refrain from moſt bumbly ſubmitting that the 
Catholics of Ireland have been and ſtill are, in a number and va- 
ricty of inſtances, prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the 
conſtitution of their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabi- 
lities and. reſtraints which the petitioners do now, with all humi- 
lity and deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well 
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of expediency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſſary 
to retain ; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to fuggett 
to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to unite 
in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport of our 
moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and pater- 
nal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abolition 
of thoſe incapacities and di{qualifications, of which the petitioners 
reſume moſt bumbly to complain ; and therefore praying the 

onſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners into en, 
their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpe@ to the legiſlature, 
and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the Jaws, may be pleaſed 
to teſtote them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt ex- 
cellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the peual and reſtrictive 
las now affecting the Catholics of Ireland. TY. 


And, | 


A petition of the Catholics of the town and county of the 
town of Galway, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf 
of themſelves and others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects: that ĩn 
purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommen- 
dation of the ſituation of his Catholic ſuhjects of this kingdom to 
the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, ia the courſe of 
the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, 
pains and penalties under which the Catholics of Ireland had fo 
— laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreffive laws 
peculiarly affecting that body; that, while the petitioners feel 
the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodnefs of 
Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reftric- 
tive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from 
moſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland have been 
and ſtill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented 
from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their coun- 
try, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reftraints which 
the petitioners do now, with all humility and deference, preſume 
to hope, on every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, 
it will no longer be thought neceſſary to retain ;* that the petiti- 
oners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the 
Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his 
Majeſty's fubje&s of Ireland, in ſupport of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, agreeably o his gracious and paternal wifh, will 
be to extend to them its bleſſiugs, by the abolicion of thoſe inca- 
pacities and difqualifications, of which the petitioners preſume 
molt ' humbly to complain; and therefore praying the Houfe, 
taking the ſitaation of the petitioners into conſideration, their 
loyalty: to their ſovereign, their refpe& to the legiſlature, aud 
dutiful and obedient ſubmiſfion to rhe laws, may be pleaſed to 
reſtore them to u full enjoyment of the bleſlings of our moſt ex- 
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cellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and feſtrictire 
laws now affecting the Catholics of Ireland. 


; ſetting forth, that 
ed, together with 


principles of this inſtituti 

conſequently have conſulted their own emolument more 
than the ard and happinefs of their fellow-citizens ; that 
they are t the intention of the legiſlature for the 
government of the city, will ever be defeated by the continuance 


of ſach a ſyſtem j and therefore praying the Houſe to repeal 


police law, and to brivg forward in its ftead an act 
whereby the protection of the citizens ſhall be placed in that 
part of the community which is moſt intereſted for its ſafety, 
It was ordered to he on the table. 
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which compels them to pay for protection which they do not re- 
ceive, and which, though enormouſſy expentive, has failed in 


every uſeful purpoſe ; that the petitioners look up with confi- 


dence to the Houſe for redreſs, and moſt humbly hope it will 
take the premiſes into its ſerious conſideration, and grant them 
relief, either by a reptal of the preſent police law, and em- 

wering the petitioners to appoint and maintain a full and re- 
foonſble watch, under proper regulations, or ſuch other relief 


as to the Houſe ſhall ſeem meet. 


And alſo; | 

A petition of the priſoners confined for debt in the city gaol 
of Cork; ſetting forth, that the petitioners are a ſmall num- 
ber of a numerous body of debtors, now, and for a long time paſt, 
confined in this kingdom, who though willing and deſirous to pay 
their creditors to the utmoſt of their means, have notwithſtand- 
ing been excluded by varions unfortunate circumſtances from that 
relief intended by the laws hitherto enacted for the benefit of in- 
ſolvents; tliat the debtors of this kingdom, forming, as it ap- 
pears, a body of upwards of one thouſand five hundred men, 
moſtly fathers of families, have determined upon the neceſſity of 
petitioning the legiſlature for relief, as the only means by which 
they can be reſtored to ſociety, and the poſſibility of providing for 


their wretehed offspring ; and therefore praying relief. 


And, ; ; 
A petition of the Catholics of the county and city of 
Cork, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſeribed, on behalf of them- 
ſelves and others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, 
that in purſuauce of his Majefty's moſt gracious and paternal re- 
commendation of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubje&s of this 
kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of bis Parliament, was, in 
the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleafed to remove many of the 
diſabilities, pains and penalties voder which the Catholics of Ire- 
land had ſo — laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and op- 
preflive laws peculiarly affecting that body; that, while the pe- 
titioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of Parliament,/ manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal 
and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain 
from moſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland have 
been and till are in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented 
from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their county, 
by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reſt: aiots which the pe- 
titioners do now, with all humility and deference, preſume to 
hope, on every principle, as well of expediency as #1 juſtice, it 
will no longer be thought neceſſary to retain ; that the petitioners 
do moſt humbly prefume to ſuggelt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, 


3 
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that the moſt effeQual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's 
ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport of our moſt excellent conftitation, 
agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to 
them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſ- 
qualifications of which the petitioners preſume moſt humbly to 
complain ; and therefore praying the Houſe, takmg the fitua- 
tion of the petitioners into confideration, their loyalty to their 
ſovereign, their reſpect to the legiflature, and dutiful and obe- 
dient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to 
a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent conftitu- 
tion, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now affect- 
ing the Catholics-of Ireland. 

A petition of the Catholics of the pariſh of Ardboe, in the 
county of Tyrone, whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, on 
behalf of themſelves, and others, his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects; 
ſetting forth, chat inpurſuance.of his Majeity's moſt graciou sand 
paternal recommendation of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubjects 
of this kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, 
was, in the-courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many 
of the diſabilities, pains and penalties-under which the Catholics 
.of Ireland had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere 
and oppreſſive laws, peculiarly aſſectigg that ; that while 
the petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſ- 
dom and goodneſs of Parliament, manifected in the repeal of 
the ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to 
"themſelves refrain from moſt humbly ſdbmitting, that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland have been, and ſtill are, in a number and 
variety of inſtances, prevented from enjoying the full beneſit of 
the conſtitution of their country, by the exiſtence of certain 

diſabilities aud reſtraints which the erh do now, with all 
humility and deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as 
well of expediency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought 
neceſſary to retain; that the petitioners do humbly preſume to 
ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effeQual 
te to unite in ſentiment all his "Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, 
in ſupport. of aur moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his 
gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, 
dy the , abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifications, of 
which the petitioners. 1 moſt humbly to complain; and 
therefore praying the Houſe, taking the btuation of the petiti- 


oners into conſideration, their .loyalty to their Sovereign, their 
reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to 
the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment, of 
the bleflings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of 

all the penal aud reſlictrive laws now affecting the Catholics 


And, | | 


A petition. of the Catholics of the county of Tyrone, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majecty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, that in 
purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt Ln and paternal recom- 
mendation of the fituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this king 
dom-to the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, in the - 
coarſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the 
diſabilities, pains and penalties under which the Catholics of 
Ireland had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and 
oppreſſive laws peculiarly affecting that body; that, while the 
petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid 
— and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves 
refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ire- 
land have been and ſlill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, 
prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of 
their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and re- 
ſtraints which petitioners do now, with all humility, and 
deference, preſume to' hope, on every principle, as well of ex- 
pediency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſſary to 
retain ; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt 
to the wiſdom of mag arms thar the _ Qual mode to wow 
in ſentiment all lis Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport 
our moſt excellent — = agrecably to his gracious and 
parental wiſh, will be to extend to them its ble , by the 
abolition of thoſe iucapaeities and difqualifications, of which 
the petitioners preſume moſt hlumbly to complain ; and therefore 
praying the Houſe; taking the ſituaxion of the petitioners: ints 
conſideration, their loyalty to their fovereign, their reſpect to 
the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of our moft 
excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive 
laws now affecting the Catholics of Ireland. . 


And, 
A petition of the Catholics of the town and neighbourhood of 
Dungannon, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of 
themſelves and others bis Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting 
forth, that in purſuanck of his Majeſty's molt gracigus and'ps 
ternal recommendation of the fituation of his Catholic ſubje&s | 
of this Kingdom to the wiſdorh and 8 of tis Parlimietit, 
was, inthe courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remoye man 
of the diſabilities, pains and penalties under which the Cath 
of Ireland had fo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere "and 
oppreſſive laws peeuliaily affecting that body; that, while the 
N * the deepeſt * lively (uſt of the wiſdom 

or, XV, | 
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nd goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid 
penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves, 
refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland 
have been and ftill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, 
prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of 
their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and re- 
ſtraints which the petitioners do now, with all humility and de- 
ference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well of expe- 
diency as of juſtice, it will no longer be * neceſſary to 
retain; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt 
to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to 
unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport 
of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and pa- 
ternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abolition 
of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifications, of which the petitioners 
reſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore praying the 
ouſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners into conſideration, 
their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, 
and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed 
to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt 
excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive 
laws now affecting the Catholics of Ireland. | 


Mr. Hol us preſented a bill to repeal an act of the eleventh 
of George the Second, entitled, an act for repairing the high 
road from the town of Toomivaragh in the county of Tipperary, 
to the town of Silvermines and Nenagh, and ſaid towns by 
Shallee Orchard through the town of Tullo in ſaid county of 
Limerick; as alſo one other act paſſed in the ſeventeeth of 
George the Second, and amend and continue the firſt recited 
act; which was read a firſt time. 


The Houſe then adjourned to the 3 iſt of Janualy. 


. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 31, 1795. ” 


Ihe following petitions were preſented and ordered to lie on 
the table. (#4 
A petition of John Jones, Charles Heatly, John Heatly, Henry 
Heatly, Edward Ryan and Elizabeth his wife, Richard Jones, 
and Jane Rogers; ſetting forth, that the N early in the 
ſeſſion 1793, preferred a petition to. the Houſe praying compen- m 
ſation for their great loſſes ſuſtained by building the bridge called 
Carliſle- bridge over the river Anna Liffey in the city of Dublin, 
ſaid bridge being then paſſable for foot paſſengers ; that the 
Houſe did graciouſly receive the ſaid petition and referred the 
ſame to a committees the report of ſaid committee was as fol- 
« lows ; Reſolved, that it appears to this committee that the 
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« petitioners have proved the allegations of their petition ; re- 
10 folved that it is the opinion of this committee that the petiti- 
% qgners deſerve the aid of Parliament; that the petitioners 
were ordered to continue plying their ferries as uſval, in order to 
aſcertain what emoluments might ariſe out of them, in order 
that the ſame ſame might be deducted out of the compenſation 
to be allowed them; that the petitioners, in conſequence of ſaid 
order, did continue to ply their ſaid ferries, and do now find after 
upwards of two years trial, they produced in faid time only 
3391. 8s. 71d. which is leſs than the rent payable to the city of 
Dublin, and the neceſſary expetfes attending the ſame, in the 
ſum, of 846/. 10s. 4id.; that the petitioners were ordered, and 
did accordingly ere& a new ferry, at a very conſiderable expenſe, 
below the ſaid. bridge, which ferry has not produced any thing near 
the weekly — attending the ſame, which has further in- 
volved the petitioners in additional loſſes, which they are totall 
unable to bear; that petitioners net profit ariſing out of the ſaid 
ferries, on an average of the three yeats, previous to the ſaid bridge 
becoming paſſable, amounted to the ſum of 2628“. 14s. 9id. as 
appeared on the inveſtigation before the ſaid committee; that 
the petitioners have referred a ſtate of their term to come, to 
the valuation of Mr. Chriſtopher Deey, and Mr. J. T. Aſhenhurſt, 
both of the city of Dublin, public notaries, and they have valued 
the petitioners intereſt unexpired in the ſaid ferries, from the 
time the ſaid bridge became paſſable, to the ſum of 14,9171. alſo 
the ſum of 2300/. to the city of Dublin, making in the whole 
the ſum of 17,217/. which the ſaid notaries are ready to verify 
before the Houſe upon oath, independent of any chance of res. 
newal, which the petitioners had by holding under the corpora» 
tion of the city of Dublin; and which all leaſes held under a 
corporation are entitled to; that the peritiogers and their nume- 
rons families, are by the ſaid loſſes reduced to the greateſt dif- 
treſs, and if not relieved by the Houſe, their ſitustion will con- 
tinue truly deplorable, the ſaid ferries being their chief ſupport ; 
and therefore praying ſuch relief reſpeQing the ſame as to the 
Houſe ſhall ſeem meet. e | | 
And, ER 

A petition of the Roman Cathohes of the county * Kerry, 
whoſe names are thereunto ſubſtribed, on behalf of themſelves 
and others his Majeſty's Catholic. ſubjects; ſetting forth, that in 
purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt ous and paternal recom- 
mendation' of the ſituatioh of his Catholic ſubjects of this king · 
dom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was in the 
courſe of the ſeſſion of 1703, pleaſed to remove many of the 
diſabilities, pains and penalties under which the Catbolics of 
Ireland had fo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and 
oppreſſive laws peculiarly vs "vi body; that, while the 
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etitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom 
15d oodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid 
Kt, and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves 
refrain from moſt humbly fubmitting that the Catholics of Ire- 
land have been and (till are, in a number and variety of inſtances, 
prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of 
their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and re- 
ſtraints which the petitioners do now, with all humility and de- 
ference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well of expe-, 
diency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſfary to 
retain ; ths. the +titioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeft 
to the wik of the Houſe, that the molt effectual mode to 
upite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport 
of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his moſt gracious 
and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings by the 
abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifications of which the 
petitioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore 
praying. the Houſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners into 
conſideration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpect to 
the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient fubmiſſion to the laws, 
may be pleaſed to reſtore chem te a full enjoyment of the bleſſings 
of our, molt excellent copſtitution, b * of all the penal 
and reſtrictive laws now affecting the Ca ics of Ireland. 


Lord Mir ron informed the Houſe that he was directed by 
Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to deliver a meſſage to the 
Houſe, which he read io his pl: ce, and afterwards delivered in 
zt the table, where the ſame was read, and is as ſdlloweth : 
- WENTWORH FITZWILLIAM. 
Sennen. N ; 
Having, with the adviee of the privy council of this kingdom, 
iſſued a prockhmation on the twenty-fourth day of January, one 


thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-five, ordering and directing, 
« That all — wares, merchandizes and effects, belonging 


4 to the ſubject of the United Provinces, or to his Majeſty's 
« ſubjects, coming directly from any of the parts of the United 
* Pyovitices, and afl effects belonging to the ſubjects of the 
« United Provinces and their foreign poffeſſions, coming from 
_ © ay ports Wehe ver to any ports of this kingdom, in the 
<< veſſels of "ny covuntry, und navigated in aby manner, ſhall be 
„ pertitted, wart 'fh order; to be landed; and to be ſe- 
« cuted n warehouſes, there to remain in faſe ouſtody, until 
due provifion thall be wunde by law: Fs; | 
Au taving jadged it 'expedient; with the advice of. the privy 
count #Horelaid, to iffur another prockuination this twenty-ninth 
| _ Sy of Fanny, dee thouſand foie inden and- ninety-five 


A 


« That all wares, merchandizes and effects, belongi 
to any of u bed or inhabitants of the United Providers 
« or to any ſubjects of his Majeſty, or of any country in amity 
* with his Majeſty, coming from any part of Europe, Afia, 
Africa or America, in. amity with his Majeſty, in veſſels 
therein deſcribed, and bound to any port of the United 
« Provinces, ſhall, until farther order, be permitted to be land- 
ed in any port of this kingdom, and may be ſecured in ware- 
« houſes, in the ſame manner as was directed in the above- 
4 mentioned proclamation, iſſued on the twenty-fourth day of 
c this inſtant January: | 

I have ordered the ſaid proelamations to be laid before you, 


that you may take ſuch meaſures thereupon as may appear to 
you to be proper for the purpoſe. | my" 


| Ordered, That his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant's meffage 
be entered in the journals of this Houſe. 


A motion was made, that leave be given to bring in a bill for 
indemnifying fach perſons as have acted in the ſervice of the 
ublic, in adviſing or carrying into execution two proclamations of 
he Lord Lieutenant and Council of this kingdom, bearing date 
the 28th and 29th days of January, 1795, and for continuing and 
giving effect to the ſaid proclamations. 
On which it was reſolved, That this Houſe will on Monday 
next reſolve itſelf into a committeg of the whole Houſe, to take 


this motion into conſiderption. 


A petition of the Catholics of the county of Galway, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, that in pur- 
ſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommendation 
of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the 
wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, which was, in the courſe 
of the ſeſſion of 1793! pleaſed to remove many of the diſabili- 
ties, pains and penalties under which the Catholics of Ireland 
had fo long laboured, by a repeal of divers fevere and oppreſlive 
laws peculiarly affecting that body; that, while the petitionerg 
feel the deepelt and molt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and 
reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſlice to themſelves refrain 
from molt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland have 
been and ſtill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, preyented 
from enjoying the ſull benefit of the conſtitution of their coun- 
try, by the exiſtence of gertain diſabilities and reftraints which 
the petitioners do now, with all humility and deference, preſume 
to hape, on every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, 


it will po longer be thought neceſſary to retain; that the petiti- 


—— 
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oners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the Houſe, that the 
moſt effectal mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects 
of Ireland in ſupport of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeable 
to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its 
bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe iocapacities and diſqualifica- 
tions of which the petitioners preſume moſt humbly to complain ; 
and therefore praying the Houſe, taking the ſituation of the 
petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, 
their reſpec to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſ- 
ion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoy- 
ment of the bleſſings of our molt excellent conſtitution, by a re- 
peal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. | 


It was ordered to lie on the table. 


A petition of the Incorporated Society in Dublin, for pro- 
moting Engliſh Proteſtant Schools in Ireland, under their com- 
mon feel; ſetting forth, that the petitioners have the ſatisfaction 
to ſind that the Charter Schools have, as uſual, been recommend- 
ed from the throne by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, to 
that conſideration from Parliament which the intereſts of reli- 
gion and the good education of youth peculiarly demand, and 
acknowledge with gratitude the conſtant ſupport which they 
have received from Parliament ; for the ſame ſupport the peti- 
tioners beg leave again to apply, without which it would be im- 

offible to carry into execution the benevolent purpoſes of the 
inſtitution, as will fully appear by the following ſtatement: 


$5" Re he 
It appears that the annual expenditure of the * | 
Incorporated Society, on account of the 
Charter Schools, on an average of the four 
_ lift years, ending on the iſt of November, | 
1794, has been about - - 16,366 2 105 
It appears that the net annual amount of the 
| Society's eſtates, &c. (the labour of the 
children included) applicable to the general 
fund, and unappropriated, is about — 45229 17 of 
The annual difference between the unappro- h 
- priated income of the Society, and the ex- 
- penditure to which the ſaid unappropriated > 
funds are applicable, is - 12,136 5 10 
Baron Vryhouven, who died in May 17911 © 
left to the Incorporated Society 1700ʃ. 
Engliſh per annum, but no part thereof has 
been yet received by the Society, owing to 
ſome proceedings in the Court of Chancery 
AA oh tp 
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Independent of the foregoing funds, applicable C. . d. 
generally to the ſupport of the Charter 

Schools, a ſum of 1600. per annum Engliſn, 

being the intereſt of 40,000/. veſted in the 

four per cent. fund of England, was, in the 

year 1789, given to the Society by a perſon 

unknown, and appropriated, with his appro- 

bation, to the payment of apprentice fees; 

the ſalaries of catechiſts aud uſhers, &c. not - 

included in the general expenditure, nets 

annually in Iriſh money about - 1700 © © 


The Society is beſides intruſted with the expenditure of two 
other funds appropriated to purpoſes different from the ſupport 
of the Charter Schools, viz. the Ranelagh eſtate, appropriated 
ſolely to the ſupport of two ſchools at Athlone and Roſcommon, 
for the education of children born of Proteſtant parents, and 
the Pocock eſtate, appropriated ſolely to the ſupport of a linen 
and cotton factory at Lintown, in the county of Kilkenny; the 
petitioners beg leave to obſerve, that the clauſes which hereto- 
fore produced an increaſe of expenditure in proviſions and other 
neceſſaries flill ſubſiſt in equal force; the number of children in 
their ſchools and nurſeries at Michaelmas laſt, by the returns 
made to the Society, amounted to ſeventeen hundred and eighty- 
nine, of whom by far the greater part (now cloathed, maintain- 
ed, and educated in the principles of pure Chriſtianity) muſt be 
forthwith diſmiſſed to penury, ignorance and profligacy without 
ſuch parliamentary aid, the funds of the Society being altogether 
inadequate to the completion of theſe very important and pious . 
purpoſes; and therefore praying the Houſe, to take their preſent 
ſtate into conſideration, and to grant petitioners ſuch aid as will 
enable them to ſupport their ſeveral ſchools and nurſeries, upon 
a ſure footing until the next ſeſſion of Parliament. | 


It was ordered to lie on the table; as was 


A petition of the Catholics of the town of Wexford, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcricd, on behalf of themſelves and other 
his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, that in purſuance 
of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommendation of 
the ſituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the 
wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, which was, in the courſe 
of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſabili- 
ties, pains and penalties, under which the Catholics of Ireland 
had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive 
laws, peculiarly affeQing that body ; that, while the petitioners 
feel the deepeſt and molt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal 
and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves re- 
frain from moſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland 
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have been and ſtill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, 
prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of 
their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reftraints 
which the petitioners do now, with all humility and deference, 
preſume to hope, on every principle, as well of expediency as 
of juſtice, it will no r be thought neceſſary to retain ; that 
the petitioners do # humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the 
wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effe&Rual mode to unite 
in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport 
of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and 
ernal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the 
abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifications of which the 
petitioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore 
praying the Houſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners into 
conſideration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpe& to 
the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the bleſ- 
fings of our molt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the 
penal and reſtrictice laws now affeRing the Cathkylics of Ireland. 
And, | | 

A petition of the Catholics of the county of Down, whoſe 
names are thereunto fubſcribed, on behalf of themfelves and 
others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects, was preſented to the 
Houſe and read; fetting forth, that in purſuance of his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt ious and paternal recommendation of the fitua- 
tion of his Gabal ſubjects of this kingdom to the wiſdom and 
liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 
1793, pleaſed to remove many of the - diſabilities, pains and 
penaltics which the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long laboured under, 
by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws, peculiarly aſſect- 
ing that body; that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and 
moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdam and goodneſs of Parliament, 
manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid 3 and 1eftriftive ſtatutes, 
they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly 
ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland have been and ſtill arc, 
in a number and variety of inflances, prevented from enjoying 
the full benefit of the eonſtitution of their country, by the exiſt- 
ence of certain diſabilities aud re ſtraints which the petitioners 
do now, with all homility aud deference, preſume to hope, on 
every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it will no 
be thought neceffary to retain; that the petitioners do 

alt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Howe, 
that the moſt effeQual mode to unite in fentiment all his Ma- 
jety's fubjeQs of Irgland in ſupport of our moſt excellent con- 
Kitution, ageccably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to 
extend to them. its bleflings, by the abolitioa of thoſe incapaci- 
humbly to complain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking 
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the fituation of the. petitioners into conſideration, their 
to their ſovereign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutifu 
and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore 
them to a full enjoyment of the bleſhags of our moſt | 
conſtitution, by a repeal of all-the penal and reſtrifive laws now 
affecting the Catholics of Ireland. ; 
And, | 

A petition of the Catholics of the of Cavan, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſybſeribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, that in pur- 
ſuance of his Majelty's moſt gracious and paternal recommenda- 
tion of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubjeQs of this kingdom to 
the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe 
of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many diſabilities, pains 
and penalties under which the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long 
laboured, by 2 repeal of divers ſevere and oppreflive laws, pecu- 
liarly aſſecting that body; that, while the petitioners feel the 
deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Par- 
liament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive 
ſtatutes, they cannot in, juitice to themſelves refrain from moſt 
humbly ſubmitting that the Catholic of Ireland have been and 
{till are, in a number and variety of inſlances, prevented from 
enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by 
the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which the peti- 
tioners do now, with all humility and deference, ere to 
hope, on every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it 
will no longer be thought neceſſary to retain; that the petitioners 
do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, 
that the moſt eſſectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's 
ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport of our moſt excellent conſtitutiong 
agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to 
thera its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities and dif- 
qualifications of which the petitioners preſume moiſt humbly to 
complain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking the ſituatian 
of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their ſove- 
reign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient 
ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full 
enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, by 
a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting thc 
Catholics of Ireland. 4 
A 


A petition of the Catholics of the county of Waterfard, 
whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves 
and others his Majefty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, that in 
purſuance of his Majeſty's molt gracious and paternal recom- 
mendation of the fityation of his Catholic ſubjects of this kin 
dom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, in n 4 
courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleated to remove many of the 
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diſabilities, pains and penalties under which the Catholics of 
Ireland had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and 
oppreſſive laws peculiarly affecting that body; that while the 
petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom 
and neſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid 
and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juftlice to themſelves 
refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ire- 
land have been and till are, in a number and variety of inſtances, 
prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of 
their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and re- 
ſtraints which the petitioners do now, with all humility and de- 
ference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well of expe- 
diency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſſary to re- 
tain; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to 
the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to unite 
in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport of 
our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and 
paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the 
abolition of thoſe incapacitics and diſqualifications, of which the 
petitioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore 
praying the Houſe, taking the fituation of the petitioners into 
conſideration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpe& to 
the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
may be pleaſcd to reſtore them to the full enjoyment of the 
bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all 
= penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the Catholics of 
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And, 


A petition of the Catholics of the county of Louth, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjeRs ; ſetting forth, that in pur- 
ſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommenda- 
tion of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to 
the wiſdom and liberality of Parliament, was, in the courſe of 
the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to-remove many of the diſabilitics, 
2 and penalties under which the Catholics of Ireland had ſo 
ong laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws 
pecuharly affecting that body; that while the petitioners feel the 
deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Par- 
lament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive 
ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt 
humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland have been and 
ſtill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented from 
enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by 
the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which the peti- 
tioners do now, with all humility and deference, preſume to 
hope, on every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it 
will no longer be thought neceſſary to retain ; that the peti- 
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tioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the 
Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his 
Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland in ſupport of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be 
to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapa- 
cities and diſqualifications of which the petitioners preſume moſt 
humbly to complain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking 
the ſituation of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty 
to their ſovereign, their reſpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful 
and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore 
them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now 
affecting the Catholics of Ireland. 


And, | 
A petition of the Catholics of the county of Tipperary, alſo 
of the town and neighbourhood of Nenagh,-alſo of the town 
and pariſh of Golden, in the county of Tipperary, alſo of the 
pariſhes of Dundrum and Dunaſkead, in the ſaid county, alſo 
of the pariſhes of Dually and Boherloaughan, in the faid county, 
alſo of the town and pariſh'of Fethard, in the faid county, alſo 
of the pariſhes of Clonen and Killoſty, in the ſaid county, allo of 
the town and neighbourhood of Thurles, alſo of the town and 
neighbourhood of Berriſileagh, alſo of the town and neighbour- 
hood of Templetooky, and alſo of the pariſh of Killinaule, in 
the ſaid county of Tipperary, whoſe names are thereunto ſub- 
ſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and others his Majeſty's Catholic 
ſubjects; ſetting forth, that in purſuance of his Majeſty's molt 
gracious and paternal recommendation of the ſituation of his 
Catholic fubjeQs of this kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality 
of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793. 
pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains and penalties 
under which the Catholics of Ireland had long laboured, by a 
repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſiye laws, peculiarly affecting 
that body; that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and malt 
lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſt- 
ed in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtriive ſtatutes, they 
cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly ſub- 
mitting that the Catholics of Ireland have been and till are, in 
a number and variety of inſtances, prevented fram enjoying the 
full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by the exiſtence 
of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which the petitioners do now, 
with all humility and deference, preſume to hope, on every prin- 
ciple, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it will ne longer be 
thought neceſſary to retain z that the petitioners do moſt hum- 
bly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the 
moſt effectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſub- 
jeQs of Ireland, in ſupport of our moſt excellent conſtitution, 
agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be extend tv 
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them its blefſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities and dif. 
qualifications, of which the petitioners preſume moſt humbly to 
complain ; end therefore praying the Houſe, takiug the fituation 
of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their ſove- 
reign, their reſpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedicnt 
' Tubmiſfion to the laws, may he pleaſed to reftore them to a full 
enjoyment of the bleſſings of our meſt excellent conſtitution, . 
by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now atfectiug the 
Catholics of Ireland, | 

5} | 

A petition of the Catholics of the county of Carlow, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, 
that in purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal re- 
commendation of the fituation of his Catholic ſubje&s of this 
kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, in 
the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the 
diſabilities, pains and penalties under which the Catholics of 
Ireland had fo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and op- 
prefſive laws peculiarly affecting that body; that, while the 
petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom 
and eſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid 
and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves 
refrain from moſt bumbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ire- 
land have been and ſtill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, 
prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of 
their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and 
reſtraints which the petitioners do now, with all humility and 
deference, preſume to hope, on every priuciple, as well of ex- 
pedicncy as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſſary to 
yetzin ; that the petitioners do moft humbly preſume to ſuggeſt 
to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt eſfectual mode to 
| paite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjeRs of Ireland, in ſupport 
of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agrerably to his gracious and 
| with, will he to extend to them its bleſßugs, by the 
abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifeations, of which the 
petitiuners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore 
praying the Houſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners into 
canfideration, their lovaity to, their ſovereign, their reſpect to 
the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedieut ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the blel- 
fings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, by à repeal of all the 
youn and reſtriftive laws now aſſecting * Catholics of Ire · 


. 


„ | | 
A petition of the Catholics of the city of Derry, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſclves and 
others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, that in 


, * 
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purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recom- 

mendation of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this king - 
dom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, in the 

coiirſe of the laſt ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the 

diſabilities, pains and penalties under which the Catholics of 
Ireland had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and 

oppreſſive laws culiarly affecting that body; that, white the 

petitioners feel 12 deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in tlie repeal of the faid 

penal and reſtrictiye ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves 
refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ire- 
land have been and ſtill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, 
prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of 
their country, by the exiftence of certain diſabilities and re- 
ſtraints which the petitionets do now, with all humility and de- 
ference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well of expe- 
diency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thoaght neceſſary to ve- 
tain; that the petitioners do molt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to 
the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to unite 
in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport of 
our moſt excellent eonftitution, a eeably to his gracious and 
paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abo- 
lition of thoſe incapaeities and diſqualiſications, of which the 
petitioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore 
praying the Houſe, taking the fGituation of the petitioners into 
conſideration; their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpe& to the 
legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may 
be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of 
our moſt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and 
reſtrictive laws now affecting the Catholics of Ireland. 


And, 


A petition of the Catholics of the - paviſh and diſtrict of 
Gorey, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of them« 
ſelves and others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, 
that in purſuance of his Majeſty” s maſt grecious and paternal re- 
commendation of the ſitvation of his Catholic ſubjects of this 


kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, which 


way, in the courſe of the ſeſſon of 1793, pleaſed to remove many 
of the diſabilities, pains and penalties under which the Catholics 
of Ireland had ſo lang laboared, by a repeal of divers ſevere and 
oppreſſive laws pecaliarly affecting that body: that, while the 
peritioners fecl the deepeſt and molt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid 
penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to them- 
ſelres refrain from meſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics 


| of lxeland having beef and (till are, in a number and veriety of 


es, prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſis 
tution of their couhtry, by the exiſtence of certain Eifobilitics 
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and reſtraints which the petitioners do now, with all humility 
and deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well of 
expediency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſſary 
to retain ; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſug- 
geſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode 
to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects in Ireland, in ſup- 
Port of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious 
and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the 
abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifications, of which the 
petitioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore 
praying the Houſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners into 
eonſideration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpect to 
the legiſlature, and dutifal and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the blef- 
| fings of our moſt. excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all 
the penal and reſtrictive laws now affectiug the Catholics of 
Ireland. 
And; | 5 

A petition of the Catholies of the county of Wexford, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 
others his Majefty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, that in pur- 
ſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommenda- 
tion of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to 
the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe 
of the ſeſſion of 1793; pleaſed to remove many of the difabili- 
ties, pains and penalties under which the Catholics of Ireland 
pl fo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreflive 

ws peculiarly affecting that body; that, while the petitioners 
feel the deepeſt and moſt hvely ſenſe of the wifdom and goodneſs 
of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and re- 
friQive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from 
moſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland have been 
and ſtill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented 
from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their coun- 
try, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which 
the petitioners do now, with all humility and deference, preſume 
to hope, on every principle, as well of expediency as of juftice, 
it will no longer be thought neceſſary to retain; that the peti- 
tioners do moſt humbly preſame to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the 
Houfe, that the moſt effectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his 
Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport, of our moſt excellent 
conſtitutrory agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be 
to extend to them its bleſſings by the abolition of thoſe incapa- 
cities and diſqualifications, of which the petitioners preſume moſt 
humbly to complain; and therefore praying the, Houfe, taking 
the ſituation of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty 
to their ſovereign, their refpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful 

and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore 
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them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now 
affecting the Catholics of Ireland, 
And, | 
A petition of the Catholics of the city and neighbourhood of 
Caſhel, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of them- 
ſelves and others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjeQs ; ſetting forth, 
that in purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal re- 
commendation of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubje&s of this 
kingdom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, in 
the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the 
diſabilities, pains and penalties under which the Catholics of 
Ireland had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and 
oppreſſive laws peculiarly affecting that body; that, while the 
petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom 
2nd goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid 
penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot in juftice to themſelves 
refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ire- 
land have been and {till are, in a number and variety of inſtances, 
prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of 
their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints 
which the petitioners do now, with all humility and deference, 
preſume to hope, on every priuciple, as well of expediency as of 
juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſſary to retain; that 
the petitioners do molt humbly preſume ta ſuggelt to the wiſdom 
of the Houle, that the moſt effe&tual mode to unite in ſentiment 
all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport of our moſt excel- 
lent conſtitution, agrecably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, 
will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe 
incapacities and diſqualifications, of which the petitioners pre- 
ſume molt humbly to complain; and praying the Houſe, taking 
the ſituation of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty 
to their ſovereign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutiful 
and obedient ſubmiſſton to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore 
them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtritive laws 
affecting the Catholics of Ireland. 


And, 


A petition of the church-watdens and pariſhioners of the 
pariſh of Saint Andrew, whoſe names are therennto ſubſcribed ; 
ſetting forth, that the petitioners, paying taxes, once more beg 
leave to approach the Houſe, and again to entreat its attention 
to the police eſtabliſhment, under the operation of which they 
have peaceably, although painfully and impatiently, ſuffered for 
many years, fully confident that the wiſdom and humanity of 


* 


the legiſlature, would incline its ear to the complaints of the 


* 
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yal aud duriful citizeris of Dublin ; impreſt with ſentiments of 
te greateſ# reſpect to the Houſe, the petitioners feel it their 
duty, moſt humbly to repreſent, that every year's additional ex- 
perience has given additional proof of the inſecurity -of their 
perſons and properties under the police inſtitution, whereby an 
opprefiive tax is waſted in ſalaties and uſeleſs eontin- 
gencies, and the whole is a fyſtem of e highly degrad- 
ing. to the character of the kitizens of Dublin; the petitioners 


earrieft; in common with their fellow citizens, to be relieved from 


this expenſive and vſcleſs eſtabhhmem, of which their early ap- 
prehenſions were juſt, and their experience has given conviction 
of its obnoxious tendencies and pernicious eſſects, therefore the 
petitioners humbly confide in the Houſe for the repeat of the 
ohee law, und for ſuch relief as ſhall feern meet. E 
- petition of the Dublin Society for promoting huſbanc 
and aſeful arts in Ireland, under their common feal ; — 
forth; that the petitioners were, by his late Majeſty incorpora 
by the ſtile and title of The Dublin Society for promoting huſ. 
and other uſeful arts in Ireland, and were encouraged to 
o excution the ends of their faid incorporation by his 
s bowhty' of five hundred pounds a year; that the p 


exttry 
tionere, in purſuance of the pirpoſes of their inſtiturtony ky 


for many years puſt expended the ſaid ſum, together with their 
Sn private ſubſcriptions, and alfo feveral conſiderable grants 
froth Parliament, in premiums for the improvement of agricul- 
ture in its various bratiches, and in promoting the introduction 
and perſe ion of ſuch arts and manufactures as appeared moſt 
advantagevus to the commerce and welfare of the people of Ire- 
land, and humbly preſume that in the diſpofition of the various 
ſumo of money whieh have been from time to time intruſted to 
chem by Parliament, they have ſhe ten the moſt diſintereſted im- 
partiahty and the warmeſt anxiety to comply with the intentions 
of Parliament in their ſeveral grants; and therefore praying ſuch 
aid ay to the Hoſe ſhall ſeem meet. | 


| And, a 
A petition of the Catholics of the county of Kilkenny, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 


others bis Majeſty's Catholic ſubjeQts ; ſetting forth, that in pur 


ſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommenda- 
tion of the fituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to 
the wiſdom and liberality of Parliament, was, in the courſe of 
the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, 
ins and penalties under which the Catholics of Ireland had ſo 
ng laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws 


pecuiiarly affecting that body ; that, while the petitioners feel 


-> 
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the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid pou and reſtric- 
tive ſtatutes, they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from 
moſt humbly ſubmitting that the Catholics of Ireland have been 
and ftill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented 
from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their coun- 
try, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which. 
the petitioners do now, with all humility and deference, preſume 
to hope, on every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, 
it will no longer be thought neceſſary to retain ; that the peti- 
tioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the 
Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to unite in ſentiment all 
his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be 
to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapa- 
cities and diſqualifications, of which the petitioners preſume moſt 
humbly to complain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking 
the ſituation of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty 
to their ſovereign, their reſpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful 
and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore 
them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now - 
affecting the Catholics of Ireland, | _ 5 
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| | | Moxvar, Fenprvary 2, 1795. | 2 = 
After ſome routine buſineſs, the following petitions! were 
preſented and end. od fr e ts: 
A petition of the Governors and Directors of the Weſtmor-. 
land Lock Hoſpital, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on 
behalf of themſelves and the other governors and directors of 
the ſaid hoſpital ; ſetting forth, that the Lock Hoſpital, in 
Townſend-ſtreet, was opened on the 20th of November, 1792, 
for one hundred and twenty-eight patients, and 2585 that 


* 
IJ £ + * * 
+4 * 


day and the 31ſt of October, 1793, eight hundred and Gxty-. 
ſeven patients were diſcharged ven , and one thou 1 ; 
dred and twenty-four externs received medicines and advice, the 
| total expenſe amounting to 17960. os. zd. flerling ; that by ah eſti- 

mate given. in to the Houſe in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, the 
expenſe of the hoſpital for one year, ending the 25th, day, of, 
March, 1795, was calculated at a Go. although the quarterly 
accounts certified and ſigned by the petitioners to the 25th of 


1 7 
* 


December, 1794, ſhew the annual expenditure to have amounted , 
to the ſum of 2776“. which exceeding of 176). principally pro- 
ceeded from two cauſes, the one in not eſtimating the 2600. as 

Vol. XV. | ” y E a | | ; 
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the net annual expenſe, and the other in not allowing a certain 
ſum for neceffary repairs of the old building, which the peti- 
tioners have charged in the quarterly accounts, as they found 
that the repairs could not be executed (as expected) by the 
architect employed by the board of works, without incurring too 
great delay; that from an attentive confideration of each article 
of expenditure, the petitioners are of opinion that the hoſpital 
for its preſent numbers may in future be eſtimated fo high as 
_ __ 3000). provided the charge of keeping the building in thorough 

repair is included in the yearly accounts, and this without any 

expenſe for medical 'or ſurgical attendance, or admitting any 
charge that is not ſtrialy warranted by the neceſſities of the 
eſtabliſhment 3 that the new building under the direction of the 
board of works is nearly completed, and upon inſpecting the 
different wards it appears, that one hundred additional beds may 
be now conveniently added to the eſtabliſhment without crowd- 
ing the hoſpital too much; the immediate expenſe of this addi- 
tion may be eſtimated at o/. ſterling, for beds, bedding and 
ſundry other articles, and the net permanent expenſe of the 
whole two hundred and ſeverity-two beds at 4600. per annum. 
Having conciſely ſtated the foregoing facts, the petitioners think 
it a duty they owe to the public and to themſelves to affure the 
Houſe, of their firm perſuaſion of the ſalutary nature of this in- 
ilitution, and of the preſſing neceſſity there is for enlarging it to 
the propoſed extent; and they will conſider the additional trou- 
ble of the management to be fully compenſated by the relief af- 
forded to a very miſerable and diſtreſſed deſeription of paupers in 
this populous city, whoſe ſituation is perhaps the moſt forlorn 
and wietched of any part of the community ; and therefore 
praying the Houſe will be graciouſly pleaſed to take the pre- 
miſes into conſideration, and grant ſuch ſums according to the 
before-mentioned eſtimate for the maintenance and enlargement 
of the charity as ſhall ſeem meer. 
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have no funds to complete the navigation thereof, and the ſame 
{ill remains unnavigable; that the completion of the navigation 
of the ſaid river, and the great rivers connected therewith, from 
Lough-allen to Limerick, will tend effectually to improve and 
open the home and foreiga markets to the produce of more than 
two millions of acres of land in the heart of this kingdom ; and 
that the ſame will moſt eſſentially advance the commerce, manu- 
faQure, agriculture and population thereof, and the conſequent 
ſtrength of the empire at large; that the promotion of the com- 
merce, manufactures and agriculture of this kingdom, has been 
the conſtant recommendation of his Majeſty to Parliament in his 
great paternal goodneſs, and the petitioners moſt humbly ſubmit 
to the Houſe, that nothing can ſo eſſectually promote thoſe great 
objects, as the immediate completion of the ſaid navigations; 
and therefore praying the Houſe to take ſuch effectual meaſures 
for the immediate execution thereof, as ſhall ſeem meet. 4 


A bill for indemnifying ſuch perſons as have acted for the ſer- 
vice of the public, in adviſing or carrying into execution two ſe- 
veral proclamations of the Lord Lieutenant and Council of this 
kingdom, bearing date the 24th and 2gth days of January, 1795, 
reſpectively; and for continuing and giving effect to the {aid 
proclamations ; was received and read the firſt time. 


A petition of the proprietors of lands adjoining to and in the 
neighbourhood' of the river Shannon, whoſe names are thereunto 
fubleribed, was preſented to the Houſe and read ; ſetting forth, 
that the ſaid river runs an extent of one hundred and eighty miles 
through ten counties and a great part of three provinces of 
this kingdom, and that various conliderable rivers connected 
therewith, extend for many miles on each fide of the ſaid river 
Shannon, into the moſt fertile and populous parts of the interior 
country; that that part of the ſaid river, from the city of Li- 
merick to Killaloe, is veſted in a company, who are now render- 
ing the ſame navigable ; but that thoſe parts of the faid river, 
from Killaloe to Lough-allen, being upwards of one hundred and 
thirteen miles in extent, are veſted in public commiſſioners, who 
have no funds to complete the navigation thereof, and the ſame © 

{till remains unnavigable; that the completion of the navigation 
of the ſaid river, and the great rivexs connected therewith, from 
Lough-allen to Limerick, will tend effectually to improve and 
open the home and foreign markets, to the produce of more than 
two millions of acres of land in the heart of this kingdom, and 
that the ſame will moſt eſſentially advance the commerce, manu- 
fadture, agriculture and population thereof, and the conſequent 
{trength of the empire at large; that the promotion of the 
commerce, manufacture and agriculture of the kingdom, bas 
been the conſtant 3 of his Majeſty to Parlia- 
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ment, in his great paternal goodneſs; and the petitioners moſt 
humbly ſubmit to the Houſe, that nothing can ſo effeQually pro- 
mote that great object, as the immediate completion of the ſaid 
navigations; and therefore praying the Houſe to take ſuch 
ffe&ual meaſures for the immediate execution thereof, as ſhall 


ſeem meet. 


It was ordered to lie on the table. 


A complaint of breach of privilege was made to the Houſe, in 
behalf of Sir Henry Cavendiſh, Bart. of being fined, during the 
ſeffion 1780, for not attending a jury in the Court of Exche- 
quer. | 


It was referred to the committee of privileges. 


A petition of the inhabitants of the towp of Belfaſt, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, convened by public advertiſe- 
ment, in the Town-houſe, on Saturday the 24th of January, 
1795, was preſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that 
their Roman Catholic brethren have long been, and ſtill are, in 
a degraded ſituation, from numerous reſtrictive and penal ſtatutes 
hanging over them, and conſcious as the petitioners are, that the 
proſperity, happineſs and improvement of this country muſt 
eventually depend on an union of intereſls among all religious 
denominations of its inhabitants ; therefore praying; that the 
legiſlature may be pleaſed to repeal all penal and reſtrictive ſta- 
tutes at ht in in exiſtence againſt the Roman, Catholics of 
Ireland, and that they may be thus reſtored to the rank and con- 


ſequence of citizens. 5 
It was ordered to lie on the table. 


——— 
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Tvespay, FeBrUARY 3, 1795 
Routine buſineſs. | 


8 ; 
WepxzsDay, Frzavaxx 4, 1795. 


A petition of the Catholics of the county of the town of 
Drogheda, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf 
of themſelves and others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects, was 
preſented to the Houſe and read ; ſetting forth, that in purſu- 
auce of his Majelty's moſt gracious and paternal recommendation, 
of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom, to 
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the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe 
of the ſeſſion of 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſ- 
abilities, pains and penalties under which the Catholics of Ire- 
land had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and 
oppreſſive laws, peculiarly affecting that body; that while the 
petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the 
ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they cannot, in juſtice to 
themſelves, refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting, that the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland have been, and till are, in a number and vari- 
ety of inſtances, prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the 
conſtitution of their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabili- 
ties and reſtraints which the petitioners do now, with all humi- 
lity and deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well 
of expediency as of juſtice, it will no longer be thought neceſ- 
fary to retain ; that the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to 
ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effeQual 
mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ire- 
land in ſupport of our moſt excellent conftitution, agreeably to 
his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its 
bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifica- 
tions of which the petitioners preſume moſt humbly to com- 
plain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking the ſituation of 
the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, 
their reſpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſi- 
on to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full en- 
joyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, 


dy a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the 
Catholics of Ireland. | | 


It was ordered to lie on the table. 


* 


% * . . - 


Tuuxspar, FEvrvary 5, 1795. 


A petition of the Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, Commons and Citi- 
zens of the city of Dublin, under their common ſeal, was pre- 
ſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that the petiti- 
oners, early in the ſeſſion of 1793, preſented a petition to the 
Houſe, praying to be made compenſation for the great loſſes 
they were likely to ſuſtain, by the building of the bridge call- 
ed Carlifle-bridge, over the giver Anna Liffey, in the city of 
Dublin, ſaid bridge being then paſſable for foot paſſengers ; that 
the petitioners, by their ſaid petition did ſet forth, that King 
Charles the Second, by his letters patent, teſted the 22d of May, 
in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, for the conſideration there- 
an mentioned, granted to the petitioners? predeceſſors, the ferry 
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or paſſage over the river Anna Liffey, together with the free li- 
berty and privilege of tranſporting, carrying and recarrying of 
8 over ſaid water, as is more particularly ſet forth in 
aid petition; that the petitioners, by their ſaid petition, did 
alſo ſet forth, that they and their predeceſſors had, ever ſince 
the making of ſaid grant, been in the quiet enjoyment of ſaid 
ferries, and that they had from time to time demiſed the fame, 
and on the 15th of December, 1768, the petitioners demifed 
the ſame to John Jones, for the confiderations in ſaid leaſe men- 
tioned, for the term of thirty-one years from the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1768, at the rent of 4ool. per annum, which leaſe will 
expire 29th September, 1799; that the building of ſaid bridge, 
called Carlifle-bridge, has been, and will be of material injury 
to the petitioners? property in faid ferries, as it appears by the 
petition of John Jones, the petitioners” tenant, that for the laſt 
three years preceding the opening of ſaid bridge for paſſengers, 
that he received a-clear yearly profit rent of upwards of 2600. ; 
that fince the opening of ſaid bridge for paſſengers, the produce 
of ſaid ferries to the petitioners* tenant is upwards of 420. leſs 
'than the rent payable by him to the petitioners, and the other 
neceſſary expenſes attending the ſaid ferries; and as ſaid bridge 
has been built by the authority of Parliament, the petitioners 
beg leave to ſubmit to the wiſdom and juſtice of the Houſe, 
that a compenſation ought to be given to the petitioners” te- 
nant for the loſſes he muſt ſuſtain during the continuance of 
his leaſe, and alſo to the petitioacrs for their intereſt in ſaid 
ferries, as it appears from the return made by the petitioners 
tenant, that the produce of faid ferries, after deducting all ex- 
penſes, upon an average for the laſt three years before the open- 
ing of ſaid bridge for paſſengers, was upwards of $3oco/. and 
which annual ſum the petitioners would become intitled to, at 
the expiration of ſaid leaſe, in four years and an half, if ſaid 
bridge had not been erected; and therefore the pctitioners pray 
leave to ſubmit to the conſideration of the Houſe, what compen- 
ſation they will be intitled to, for the very great loſs they are 
about to ſuſtain, by the building of ſaid bridge, and which loſs 
the petitionersare ready to eſtabliſh by ſatisfactory evidence; and 
therefore praying the Houſe to grant them ſuch relief as the 
Houſe ſhall think juſt. - 


It was referred to a committee. 8 


A petition of the corporation or preſident and aſſiſtants inſti- 
tuted ſor the relief of the poor, &c. in the county of the city of 
Dublin, under their common ſeal, was preſented to the Houſe 
and read; ſetting forth, that the charitable inſtitution, of which 
the petitioners are the directors, has operated with great and ma- 
nifeſt advantage to this city, and the kingdom at large, in many 
reſpects, particularly in affording immediate relief to diſtieſſed 
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objects of every deſcription, without recommendation, ſo that in 
effe& it is ſupplementary to every other charity ; that from the 
8th of November, 1773, when the houſe of induſtry was open- 
ed, to the 25th of December, 1794, the number of perſons re- 
ceived into the houſe, amounted to ſixty- eight thouſand two hun- 
dred and eighteen, and that there are in the houſe this day one 
thouſand four hundred and eighty-three, many of whom are the 
wives and children of men ſerving abroad in his Majeſty's army 
and navy, and had no reſource to prevent them from ſtarving, 
but ſeeking an aſylum in this Houſe ; that the average number 
from the 25th of December, 1793, to the 25th of, December, 
1794, was one thouſand four hundred and twenty-one, the ex- 
penſe of maintaining and clothing whom, repairs, houſe-rent, 
ſervants ſalaries, and all contingencies included, amounted to 
11,244/. 195. 9d. ; that the ſums annually granted by Parliament 


| forthe ſupport of this charity, have uniformly proved inſufficient, 


and the petitioners have repeatedly been obliged to apply to the 
humanity of his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant; but from this 
reſource they are now precluded, by the late act of Parliament 
for the regulation of the treaſury; that notwithſtanding the ut- 
moſt poſſible economy has been obſerved, the ſum granted by 
Parliament laſt year is not only expended, but a debt of 1835/. 
incurred; that the petitioners, unwilling to turn out in the ſtreets. 
many hundreds of poor wretches to beg or ſtarve, addreſſed 
themſelves to the humanity of the public, ſoliciting aid ; but in 
conſequence of that application have received only 368“. 115. 
43d. ; that to diſcharge the preſent debts of the corporation, 
and to carry forward the inſtitution to the 25th of March, 
when the grants under money-bills uſually commence, will re- 
quire the ſum of 35157. and from the 25th of March it will re- 
quire a further ſum of 12, ocol. for one year, making in the whole 


the ſum of 15,515/.; that ſuch regulations have bren framed 


and adopted, with reſpect to the labour of the poor, as will cer- 
tainly render the earnings conſiderably more productive than they 
have been heretofore; that the ruinous ſtate of the old buildings 
induced Parliament, in the three former ſeſſions, to grant the ſum 
of 12,000/. towards erecting a new houſe of induſtry, capable of 
accommodating one thouſand fix hundred perſons, which has been 
completed to the entire ſatisfaction of this corporation, and is 

now occupied by the poor, under the care of the petitioners ; 
that the petitioners did apply to Parliament in the preceding 
ſeſſian for a grant, in order to diſcharge the ſum or balance 


due to the contractor for the ſeveral buildings then erected, and 


for all of which orders of Government were iſſued, but that it 


was not then found expedient to comply therewith ;. that the 


ug executed by the ſpecific orders of Government for each par- 


png are now obliged humbly to ſubmit, that theſe. works, 
ticular thereof, previous to the 29th day of. September, 1793, 
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have been all meaſured, and certified by the perſons employed 
by his Majeſty's board of works, and the ſaid accounts are re- 
turned to and before ſaid board. That a balance of 4799. 75. 
7d. is now due thereon, and that the contractor, having faith- 
fully fulfilled his agreement and executed his work, and being 
already much injured by the delay of payment, muſt be entirely 
ruined unleſs his caſe is taken into conſideration, and a provi- 
ſion made to diſcharge ſuch demands as to ſaid board of works 
ſhall appear juſtly due to him; that unleſs Parliament ſhall of 
its bounty relieve petitioners from their preſent embarraſſment, 
and make ſuch proviſion for the inſtitution as its exigencies re- 
quire, it will be impoſſible for them to preſerve it from diſſolu- 
tion ; and therefore praying the Houſe to grant ſuch ſum for 
the ſupport of this inſtitution for the current year, and alſo 
ſuch further ſum for the payment of the balance due to the con- 
tractor, as may ſeem meet. | 


It was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. Dzx:is Bowes DarLy preſented a bill for regulating the 
election of members to ſerve in Parliament, and for repealin 
the ſeveral acts of Parliament therein mentioned; which was re- 
ceived and read the firſt time. 


Mr. Kxox preſented a 3 of Sir Henry Hartſtonge, 
Bart. complaining of an undue election and return for the city 
of Limerick, in the county of Limerick. 


| Ordered, That the ſaid petition be taken into conſideration on 
Saturday the 2 iſt day of February inſtant, at two of the clock 


— 


in the afternoon. 


3 | ——_ ___—_ 


Faiday, FEBRUARY 6, 1795. 


A petition of the Catholics of the county of Meath, alſo of 
the Catholics of the pariſh and town of Kells, whoſe names 
are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and others his 
Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects, was preſented to the Houſe and 
read; ſetting forth, that in purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt 
gracious = paternal recommendation of the ſituation of his 
Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom, to the wiſdom and liberality 
of Parliament, which was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, 
was pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains and penal- 
ties under which the Catholics of Ireland had fo long laboured, 
by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiarly aſſecting 
that body; that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and — 
lirely ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſt- 
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ed in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they 
cannot in juſtice to themſelves, refrain from moſt humbly ſubmit- 
ting, that the Catholics of Ireland have been, and ſtill are, in a 
number and variety of inſtances, prevented from enjoying the 
full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by the exiſt- 
ence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which the petitioners do 
now, with all humility and deference, | preſume to hope, on 
every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it will no 
longer be thought neceffary to retain ; that the petitioners do 
moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, 
that the moſt eſſectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport of our moſt excellent con- 
ſtitution, agreeable to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to 
extend to them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapaci- 
ties and diſqualifications of which the petitioners 13 moſt 
humbly to complain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking 
the ſituation of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to 
their ſovereign, their reſpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful and' 
obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reftore them 
to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitu- 
tion, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting 
the Catholics of  lreland. . 


It was ordered to lie on the table. 
As was, 


- 


A petition of the governors of the Foundling-hoſpital and 
Work-houſe of the city of Dublin, under their common ſeal; ſet- 
ting forth, that on the 25th Dec. laſt, there were ſupported by the 
charity four thouſand and eighty-nine children, of which number 
four hundred and fifty-one were in the hoſpital, aged eight years 
and upwards, infants in the nurſery thirty-one, and at nurſe in 
the country, under the age of eight years, three thouſand four 
hundred and eighteen, and one hundred and eighty- nine for the 
benefit of their health; that the children of eight years old and 
upwards are taught to read and write, and employed in ſeveral 
uſeful manufactures and gardening, and are fully inſtructed in 
the principles of the Chriſtian religion; that by the liberality 
of Parliament laſt ſeſſion, petitioners have been enabled to diſ- 
charge all their debts; but that the income of the corporation 
will fall ſhort of the expenſes upon the loweſt calculation for 
the enſuing year, in the ſum of goool. to diſcharge which, the 
petitioners have no other means but the often- experienced boun- 
ty and known humanity of Parliament; and therefore praying 
ſuch relief as to the Houſe ſhall ſeem meet. 5 


| * 


A petition of the miniſter, church-wardens and pariſhioners of 
the pariſh of St. Andrew, Dublin ; ſetting forth, that the petiti- 
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oners pariſh church is in a moſt ruinous condition, and will require 
a very great expenſe effectually to repair the ſame; petitioners beg 
leave to ſtate their inability to accompliſh this work without the 
aid of Parliament, to which they humbly conceive they have a 
peeuliar claim, inaſmuch as on all folema public occaſions the 
Houſe have heretofore- reſorted thereunto for divine ſervice ; 
that-moreover, ſince the year 1784, the pariſh has incurred a 
loſs of 60l. per annum, and upwards, in conſequence of ſeveral 
houſes having been pulled down, in order to make additions to 
ahe-Parliameut-houſe, a circumſtance which greatly adds to the 
inability of the - pariſhioners to bear ſo heavy a ceſs as the pariſh 
muſt neceſſarily be ſubjected to; petitioners further beg leave to 
repreſent to the Houſe, that the juſtice and equity of the claim 
for the loſs ſuſtained by the vicar of their pariſh was ackuow- 
ledged, aud. compenſation made to him and to the vicars, his 
ſucceſſors, for ever, amounting to the ſum of 41/7. os, 73d. per 
annum, in lieu of miniſters money ted at different times for 
the hauſes ſo taken down ; the petitioners entreat further to ob- 
ſerve, that they have precedents on the books of their pariſh, of 
grants of the Houſe made on fimilar occaſions many years ago; 
petitioners, therefore, relying on the juſtice and liberality of Par- 
iament, humbly ſupplicate 2 aid as will enable them to put 
their ſaid church into ſafe and effectual repair, ſo as to accom- 
modate the Houſe on all neceſſary occaſions, as well as the pa- 
riſhioners, who at preſent labour under great inconvenience, 


from the want of a parochial place for divine worſhip. 


And, ante na? 

A petition of ſeveral inhabitants inundated by the river Pod- 
dle, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of them- 
ſelves and ſeveral thouſand perſons, who ſuffer by it, ſetting forth, 
that the petitioners humbly beg leave to repreſent to the Houſe, 
that a very conſiderable part of this city, ſouth of the river Lif- 
fey, bath been ſubject to inundations from mountain and other 
floods, that ſwell the Poddle in its courſe to the ſaid river; that 
there have been ſeveral of theſe inundations within the ſpace of 
a very few- years laſt paſt, and one particularly calamitous this 
winter, which made it neceſſary to employ boats as well as other 
means, to preſerve the communication between thoſe parts of the 
city which were ſeparated by that flood ; that great injury has 
been ſuſtained-in the health and property of ſeveral thouſands of 
his Majeſty's ſubjecta, reſiding in, and near this city, and even 
many lives loft by the ſudden, and often unexpected inundations 
of this watercourſe ; and the diſeaſes cauſed by the damps remain- 
ing in their houſes after the floods were abated ; that many en- 
croachments and obſtroctions, have been made on the ſewers 
built fox the Poddle tothe Liffey ; that the number of perſons 
whoſe eve aad drop are diſcharged into this ſewer, are now very 
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conſiderable, but the greater part poor; that very great expenſe 
will attend cleanfing and removing the obſtructions in the prefent 
ſewers, and alſo in erecting ſuch works, and buildiug new ſewers 
in ſuch: places as ſhall be adviſed by perſons competent to direct, 
for the purpoſe of turning off part of this water; and the peti- 
tioners further beg leave to repreſent, that, by an act of Parlia- 
ment; the ſeventeenth and eighteenth of King Charles the Second, 
for the preſervation of the cathedral church of St. Patrick's from 
ruin and decay, by means of ſudden jnundations, oecaſioned by 
mountain floods, &c. &c. ſeveral commiſſioners were appointed 
with ſucceſſion, and ſeveral powers entruſted-to them, for effec- 
tually carrying into execution the pious and> benign intention 
of the legiſlature; that the high and public ſituations of many 
of the commiſſioners, will not permit their devoting any conſi- 


derable portion of their time to this object, however intereſting 


to the public, without interfering with many other more im- 


portant and national duties; that they are totally unable to en- 
force payment of any aſſeſſment, ſufficient to effect any material 
part of the work, which will be laborious, expenſive, and of 

eat extent; that it will therefore appear, upon a review. of 
the aforeſaid act, paſſed almoſt one hundred and thirty years 
fince, that further powers are neceſſary to extend the authority, 


and the tax over every houſe that diſcharges its ſewer, its eve or 


drop into this water- courſe; that the commiſſions ſhall be ex- 
tended to ſuch perſons as may be competent to the truſt, and 
whoſe ſit uation will not diſable them from attending to the faith- 
ful execution of the work; that as the work is of that neceſſity, 
that it demands an immediate undertaking and expence, for which 
no fund is prepared, the petitioners moſt humbly entreat that the 
Houſe will make ſuch proviſion, by way of advance, as ſhall 
ſeem fitting, to be repaid out of the tax to be levied, for making 
and completing theſe works, when the ſame ſhall be finiſhed; 
and, laſtly, the petitioners moſt humbly eatreat, that the Houſe 
will take into its benevolent conſideration, the many heavy taxes 
under which the citizens of Dublin have laboured for ſome years 
paſt, the magnitude of the danger, diſtreſs, and ruin of which 
the petitioners complain, and the inability of a great number of 
the perſons aggrieved to bear their rateable ſhare of the expenſcs 
neceſſary to eomplete this work, without public aid. 


It was referred to a committee. 
A petition of the Catholics of the county of Longford, whoſe 


names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves, and 
others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjecti was preſented to the 


Houſe, and 1ead ; ſetting forth, that, in purſuance of his Ma- 


jeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommendation of the fitua- 
tion of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom, to the wiſdom and 
liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 
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1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains, and 
penalties under which the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long la- 
boured, by à repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws, pecu- 
liarly affecting that body; that while the petitioners feel the 
deepeſt and moſt lively ſenfe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Par- 
liameot, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive 
ſtatutes, they cannot, in jultice to themſelves, refrain from moſt 
humbly ſubmitting, that the Catholics of Ireland have been, 
and ſtill are, in'a number and variety of inſtances, prevented 
from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, 


by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints, which the | 


petititioners do now, with all hnmility and deference, preſume 
to hope, on every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it 
will no longer be thought neceſſary to retain ; that the petitioners 
do moſt humbly preſame to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, 
that the moſt effectual mode to unite in ſentiment, all his Ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport of our moſt excellent con- 
ſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to 
extend to them its bleflings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities, 
and difqualifications, of which the petitioners preſume moſt 
humbly to complain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking 
the ſituation of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty 
to their ſovereign, their reſpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful 
and obedient- ſubmiſſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore 
them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent 
conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now 
affecting the Catholics of Ireland. . 


It was ordered to lie on the table; as was alſo, 


- 


A petition of the Catholics of the King's County, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves, and 
others, his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects, was preſented to the 
Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that, in purſuance of his Ma- 
jeſty's moſt gracious, and paternal recommendation of the ſitua- 
tion of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom, to the wiſdom 
and liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion 
ot 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains, and 
penalties, under which the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long la- 
| boured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreflive laws, pecu- 
liarly affecting that body; that, while the petitioners feel the 
deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reftric- 
tive ſtatutes, they cannot, in juſtice to themſelves, refrain from 
moſt humbly ſubmitting, that the Catholies of Ireland have 
been, and Hill are; in a number and variety of inſtances, prevent- 
ed from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of their coun- 
try, by the cxillence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints, which 
the petitioners do gow, with all humility and deference, pig- 
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ſume to hope, on every principle, as well of expediency as of 
juſtice, it will be no longer thought neceſſary to retain ; that 
the petitioners do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſ- 
dom of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to unite in ſen- 
timent all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport of our 
moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious and pater- 
nal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the abolition 
of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifications, of which the peti- 
tioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore pray- 
ivg the Houſe taking the ſituation of the petitioners into con- 
fideration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpect to the 
legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, may 
be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the bleſſings of 
our moſt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the penal and 
reſtritive laws, now affecting the Catholics of Ireland. 


And, | 


A petition of the Catholics of the county of Armagh, 
whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves 
and others, his Majeſly's Catholic ſubje&s ſetting forth, that in 
purſuance of his Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recom- 
mendation of the ſituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this king- 
dom to the wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, in the 
courſe of the ſeſſion 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſ- 
abilities, pains, and penalties, under which the Catholics of Ire- 
land had ſo long laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and op- 
prefive laws peculiarly affecting that body; that, while the pe- 
titioners feel the deepeſt and moſt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid pe- 
nal and reſtrictive ſtatutes,. they cannot in juſtice to themſelves 
refrain from moſt humbly ſubmitting, that the Catholics of Ire- 
land have been, and ſtill are, in a number and variety of in- 
ſtances, prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitu- 
tion of their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities and 
reſtraints, which the petitioners do now, with all humility and 
deference preſume to hope, on every principle, as well of ex- 
pedieney as of juſtice, it will ao * 0 be thought neceſſary to 
retain ; that the petitioners, do molt humbly preſume to ſug- 
geſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode 
to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in- ſup- 
port of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious 
and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by the 
abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifications, of which the 
petitioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and therefore 
praying the Houſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners into 
conſideration, their loyalty; to their ſovereign, their reſpe& to 
the legiſſature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws, 
may he pleaſed to reſtore them to the full enjoyment of the 


4 
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bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the 
penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the Catholics of Ireland. 


And, | | | 

A petition - of the Catholics of the county of Dublin, 
as alſo the petition of the Catholics of the united pariſhes of 
Bleſſington, Rathmow, Pepper, &c. whoſe names are thereunto 
ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves, and others, his Majeſty's 
Catholic ſabjeRs ; ſetting forth, that in purſuance of his Ma- 
jeſty's molt gracious: and paternal recommendation of the fitua- 
tion of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to the wiſdom 
and liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſ- 
fion-of 1793, pleaſed to remove many of the difabilities, pains, 
and penalties, under which the Catholics of Ireland had ſo long 
laboured, by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws, pe- 
- culiarly affecting that body; that, while the petitioners feel the 
deepeſt and molt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
Parliament,: manifeſted in rhe repeal of the ſaid penal and re- 
ſtritive ſtatutes, they. cangot, in; juſtice to themſelves, refrain 
from. moſt humbly ſubmitting, that the Catholics of Ireland 
have been, and ſtill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, 
prevented from enjoying the full benefit of the conſtitution of 
their country, by the exiſtence of certain diſabilities; aud re- 
{traints, which- the petitioners. do now, with all humility and 
deference, preſume to hope, on every principle, as well of ex- 
pediency as of juſtice, it will · no langer be thought neceſſary to 
retaĩa; that the petitioners: do moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt 
to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt effectual mode to 
uaĩte in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects of Ireland, in ſup- 
port of our moſt excellent conſtitution, agreeably to his gracious 
and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its bleſſings, by 
the abolition of thoſe ineapacities and diſqualigcations, of which 
the petitioners preſume moſt humbly to complain; and there- 
fore praying che Houſe, taking the ſituation of the petitioners 
into couſideration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, their reſpect 
to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to the 
laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full enjoyment of the 
bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, by a repeal of all the 
penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the Catholics of Ire- 
land. 1 „ . 


2 Ordered, that the ſaid petition do lie on the table, for the 
peruſal of the members. | l | 


A petition: of the pariſhioners of the pariſh'of Saint Bridget, 
in the eity of Dublin, paying taxes, whoſe names are thereunto 
ſubſeribed, was pteſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, 
that, the petitioners, once moi o beg leave to approach the Houſe, 
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and again to entreat its attention to the police eſtabliſhment, un- 
der the operation of which they have peaceably, although pain- 
fully and impatiently, ſuffered for many years, fully confident 
that the ' wiſdom and humanity of the legiſlature would incline 
its ear to the complaints of the loyal and dutiful citizens of Dub- 
lia ; impreft with ſentiments of the greateſt reſpect to the Houſe, 
the petitioners feel it their duty moſt humbly to repreſent, that 
every year's additional experience has given additional proofs of 
the infecurity of the petitioners perſons and properties under 
this inſtitution; whereby an oppreſlive tax is waſted in unneceſ- 
ſary ſalaries and uſeleſs expenditures, and the whole is a ſyſtem 
of patronage, highly degrading to the eharacter of the citizens - 
of Dublin; the petitioners entreat, in common with their fel. - 
low citizens, to be relieved from this expenſive and uſeleſs eſta- 
bliſhment; of which their early apprehenſions were juſt, and their 
experience has given conviction of its obnoxious tendencies, and 
pernicious effects; and they humbly conſide in Parliament for 
the repeal of the police law, and for ſuch relief as ſhall ſeem 


A petition of the Company of Undertakers, for making the 
river Shannon navigable from Limerick to the deep- water above 
Killaloe, under their common fea}, was preſented to the Houſe + 
and read; ſetting forth, that completing. the navigation of the 
river Shannon, from Limerick to the deep water above Killaloe, 
is an object of public expectation, and when finiſhed will be 
of national advantage, particulatly, as the petitioners under- 
ſtand that à company is forming, to execute the upper navigation 
of the Shannon, from the deep water above Killaloe to Jameſ- 
town, where the great collieries lie, to which it is the key or 
inlet, the utility of which work appears more at large from the 
late reſolutions of the grand juries of the different counties 
through which ſaid navigation is to paſs, and which are pub- 
liſped in Faulkner's Journal, and other newſpapers; that the 
late company of undertakers, being unable, for want of a fund. 
to proceed on ſaid works,. did, in the year 1789, apply to the 
Houſe, to habe a new incorporation, and for ſuch aid to ca 
on tbe lame as ſhould-ſeem. meet and Parliament was pleased 
to grant debentufes for the ſum of 8 300. on condition of à new + 
company's being formed, which company was 10 expend the 

ſum of 16,600. private property j that the petitioners accord- 
ingly, formed a new company, and ſince their incorporation 
have unremitingly carried on ſaid works, and have actually ex- 
pended on the ſame 22, 257. 14s. 11d. as may appear by the 
vouchers, in the hands of the Auditor of Impreſt Accounts, 
independent of ſeveral q nds upon the petitioners, for lands 
occupied by the canal, and which the petitioners thought had 
been paid for before they were incorporated, amounting in the 
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whole to upwards of r5o0l.; that the petitioners did imagine, 
that the works executed by the former company were properly 
conſtrued, until they took the opinion of their engineer, who 
aUviſed, that ſeveral of the locks ſhould be taken down and re- 
built, which was accordingly done, beſides the petitioners were 
_ obliged to execute ſeveral other works not foreſeen. when they 
were incorporated, ſuch as excavating the old cut af the canal 
from Limerick to Rheboag, railing the old banks from Newtown 
to Clanrara, and ſloping them, ſcouring back drains, &c. all 
which works have coſt the preſent company, as near as can be 
aſcertained, 14667. that che great increaſe in the hire of maſons, 
labourers, and horſes, ſince the company was incorporated, has 
been a conſiderable additional expence to the petitioners, and pe- 
titioners have had further loſs in the ſale of the debentures, and 
the expence of paſſing the accounts in Dublin, amounting to 
about 3ool. beſides other incidental expences; that the river 
Shannon, above Killaloe, is ſome miles broad, and its falls 
ſteep ard. rapid, and the laſt winter's floods, which had made 
ſuch great devaſtations in various parts of the kingdom, having 
riſen to a moſt unuſual height, burſt a dam that was made un- 
commonly ſtrong and high to protect ſome locks near Killa- 
loe, tore away the banks for a conſiderable length, greatly in- 
jured the locks that were almoſt built, and carried away a con- 
ſiderable quantity of lime and ſand, to repair which damage will 
coſt a ſum of 500). ; that the petitioners have employed an able 
* perſon to make an eſtimate of what ſum may now be neceſſary 
to complete the navigation; and it appears by bis return, that 
it will take the ſum of 13,9 30. 175. 1d. to finith the ſame, and 
the petitioners have now only the ſum of 26421. remaining of 
their ſubſcription, and the aid granted by Parliament to complete 
ſaid works; that the petitioners are unable to raiſe the re- 
mainder of faid ſum without the aid of Parliament, which they 
truſt it will not be unreaſonable to aſk, when it is conſidered the 
large ſum they have expended of their private property, without 
any return; that they engaged in the undertaking, undet a con- 
viction of the former works being properly executed, and that, 
but ſor the demands, diſappointments, and accidents before 
mentioned, the fund ſubſcribed, with the aid granted by Parlia- 
ment, would have been nearly adequate to complete the ſame; 
under theſe circumſtances, the petitioners. are induced, humhly 
to ſolicit ſome further aid towards cowpleting fo uſeful and na- 
tional an undertaking; and, therefore, praying the Houſe to 
take their caſe into conſideration, and grant ſuch relief therein 
as ſhall ſeem meet. 2 omit d ub B 
It was referred to the conſideration of a committee. 


The Cnanceiior or Thi Excarquer obſerved, that the 
whole of the ſum allotted by Parliament for canals, was already 
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expended, and that this was the firſt application to Parliament, 
on that ſubject. fince the grant was made; a circumſtance which 
" ſhewed, that the 200,009/. granted, was confidered, as generally 
adequate to the public demand on the ſubje& ; though, in this 
particular inſtance, it ſeemed to have been found inſufficient. 
He thought this was not the very beſt time to make application 
to Goverument, for money now, when all the money that could 
be raiſed, is but barely adequate to the neceſſary expences of the 
war, &c: | 


The following reſolutions were reported from the committee 


of privileges, by Sir MicyaeL Cromis, and agreed to, viz. 


1. That Patrick Savage, having attempted to levy a fine un- 
der a warrant from the ſheriffs of the city of Dublin upon the 
goods and chattels of the Right Honourable Sir Heary Caven- 
diſh, Bart, in his dwelling-houſe in Merrion-ſtreet, impoſed 
upon him. for riot ſerving upon a jury during the fitting of the 
Houſe, is guilty of a breach of the privileges of this Houſe. 


2. That Howe Green Manders, ſub-ſheriff of the city of Dub- 


lin, having attempted to levy a fine upon the goods and chattels 
of the Right Honowable Sir Heury Cavendiſh, Bart. in his 
dwelling-houſe in Merrion- ſtreet, impuſed upon him for not ſerv- 
ing upon a jury during the fitting of the Houſe, is guilty of a 
breach of the privileges of this Houſe. | 

It was then ordered, That Howe Green Manders and Patrick 
Savage be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms attending 
this Houſe. gk 


— * 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1795. 


A petition of Howe Green Manders, under- ſheriff of the city 
of Dublin, was preſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting forth, 
that the petitioner, in ignorance of the privilege of members of 
Parliament, did attenipt lately.to execute a writ againſt the goods 
and chattels of the Right Honourable Sir Henry Cavendiſh, 
Bart. under the impreſſion that it was his duty ſo to do, but the 
reſolutions of the committee of privileges of the Houſe have con- 
vinced him of his error, for which he moſt humbly aſks pardon 
of the Houſe, and throws himſelf on its mercy. 

Ordered, - That. Howe Green Manders be charged out of the 
2 of the ſerjeant at arms attending this Houle, paying his 
ces. 1 . e 


Vor. XV. WW ky, 
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Moxvay, Fzzrvary 9, 1795. 


The Srrax EA acquainted the Houſe that he had, purſuant to 
order, communicated to Lord Hood the reſolutions of this Houſe 
of the 23d of January, and that he had this morning received 
from his Lordſhip the following anſwer: 


ET & Admiralty, Feb 17 F795. 
8 1 R, „ 

] have received the very obliging letter you did me the ho- 
% nour to write me on the 24th of laſt month, tranſmitting to 
« nie two reſolutions of the Honſe of Commons of lreland. 

] am moſt truly ſenſible, Sir, of the very high and diſtio- 
% guiſhed honour the Houſe has done me, in thinking me de- 
8 — of its thanks. In doing my utmoſt, Sir, upon all oe- 
c caſions againſt the common enemy, F did no more than 1 
« ought; my only boaſt, Sir, is the opportunities 1 have had 
* of proving my inclination to diſcharge my duty as a faithful 
« ſervant to my king and country; and that, whenever I have 
been in the command of a ſquadron of his Majeſty's ſhips, I 
4 never found any other contention than who ſhould be moſt for- 
« ward in fulfilling my wiſhes. This, Sir, I am and ever ſhall 
<« be provd of; but whilſt the repreſentatives of Ireland in Par- 
<« Jiament are ſo ready, not only to accept, but diſtinguiſhly to 
<«< reward, honeſt endeavours as ſubſtantial ſervices, it muſt en- 
* courage the utmoſt zeal and exertion in every officer and man 
1c in his Majeſty's navy. | 
To yon, Sir, 1 feel infinitely indebted, for the very polite 
« and obliging manner in which you have conveyed to me a vote 
4 of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, ſo higbly honourable 
“ to me, for which to the Houſe, as well as to you, Sir, my 
« gratitude can ceaſe only with my life. | 

« have the honour to be, with every ſentiment of reſpect 


= 


"I * . A 8 1 R. $4; ; 2 
n ©, « Your moſt obedient, | 
= And moſt hun dle ſervant, . - 
e * * «7 66 H O O D.“ 
« The Right Honodrable r. | 


« Foſter, Speaker of the Houſe 
4 © of Commons, Ireland.” 


A petition of the miniſter and church · wardens of the pariſh of 
Saint Michael, in the city of Duhlin, whoſe names are thereunto 
- ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and the other Proteſtant inha- 
bitants.of ſaid pariſh, was preſented to the Houſe and read ; 


ſetting forth, that abe pariſh ctrurch of this pariſh, one of the moſt 


3 


* 


- 


* 


ancient of the city of Dublin, now lies and has lain upwards of 
ten years in total ruin, having from its great age fallen into ſuch. 
a ſtate of irreparable decay, that being condemned by experienced 
builders as highly dangerous, and preſented as ſuch by the grand 
jury of this city, the petitioners found themſelves reduced to the 
neceſſity of having it taken down; that this pariſh, one of the 
ſmalleſt, and now one of the pooreſt of this city, is yet burthen- 
ed with taxes greater in proportion to i's means than perbaps'any 
other, the charge on houſes for miniſters? money, which regu- 
lates that for moſt of the other taxes, having been adjuſted at a 
very early period, when this pariſh was the principal ſeat of the 
commercial wealth of Dublin, and containing beſides his Majeſty's 
courts of law, was the reſidence of the moſt diſtinguiſhed perfons 
in the law department; on theſe accounts, the ſituation being 
then the moſt advantageous in the city, the rents of houſes and 
their valuation for taxes were proportionably high, but by the 
modern extention of the town, this ſupericrity of ſituation be- 
ing wholly loſt, the value on which the rate of miniſters mone 
was originally calculated exiſts no longer, notwithſtanding whic 
that rate has continued unchanged to this day, and not only this 
charge remains the ſame, though at preſent very diſproportionate 
to the actual value of houſes, but by ſerving as the foundation of 
aſſeſſment of many heavy modern taxes, it has proved the ſource 
of multiplied burdens, ſuch as the reduced ſtate of this pariſh is 
very ill able to ſupport ; from theſe cixcumftances the petitioners 
humbly beg leave to repreſent their total incapacity to furniſh 
ſuch a ſum as would be requiſite to complete the rebuilding of 
their church in a manner ſuited to the accommodation of the pa- 
-riſh and to the propriety of the metropolis, which they are 
well informed cannot be reduced to a leſs amount than 
goool.; at the ſame time, to demonſtrate to the Houſe their 
earneſt deſire to accompliſh an object of ſo much importance, 
they have raiſed the ſum of 1000). which they hold in readineſs 
to be applied to this purpoſe, whenever they can be aſſured of 
ſuch further aſſiſtance as may enable them ts complete the work; 
that the honourable board of firſt fruits, being reſtricted from afford- 
ing them aid, the petitioners hay no other reſource chan in the 
bounty of the Houſe; from which they therefore humbly ſolicit 
ſuch effeQual relief as may reſtore to them and their families the 
advantages and comforts: of the worſhip of God in their pariſh 
church, and to their numegrons and helpleſs poor the neceſſary 


means of ſupport heretofore derived from collections in the 
church, 5 


It was ordered to lie on the table. Wy . 

A bill for indemnifyivg ſpch perſons as have acted for the ſer- 
vice of the public in adviſing or carrying into exceution two ſeve- 
ral proclamations of the. Lord Lieutenant apd Council of this 


2 


/ 
* 


- 
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ngdom, date the 24th and 29th daye of January, 1795, 
reſpectively, ant for continuing and giving effect to the ſaid pro- 
clamations, was read the third time and paſſed. 


As was, a bill to repeal an act of the cleventh of George 
II. entitled, an act for repairing the high road from the town of 
Toomivaragh in the county of Tipperary, to the towns of Silver- 
mines and Nenagh, and from ſaid towns of Shallee Orchard 
through the town of Tullo, in the ſaid county to the city of Li- 
merick; as alſo one other act paſſed in the ſeventeenth year 
of George II. to explain, continue and amend the firſt recited 
act. . | 


The CnanxctLLor oF THE ExcitqQurr roſe to propoſe the 
uſual excluſory reſolution ; | 

; $ \ ' R 

Mr. OcLe hoped that it was not his intention thereby to 

reclude Jones and others, on whoſe behalf- he had preſented 

a petition, ſtating, that their property in the ferries on river 

'Liffey, had been injured by the building of Carlifle-bridge, from 
compenſation. | 


The CranceLLor or THE Exc GDA anſwered, that ſuch 
was by no means his intention. He then moved, © That no ſum 
For ſums of money, be granted _— the preſent ſeſſion of Par- 
hament, for the making or repair of any peer, harbour, naviga- 


"tion, mill-work, road, quay, 'canals,« or collieries ; or for any 
charity, hoſpital, or public inſtitution, except ſuch as have uſu- 


ally and regularly received the aid of Parliament: or to any indi- 
vidual or company of manufactures; or for building works for 

manufactures, unleſs funds had been provided to defray the ex- 
- pence thereof, and regularly appropriated thereto.” | 


Mr. GrxarTan-propoſed an exception in favour of © ſchools ;* 
_ which was agreed to. . | ; 
The reſolution was chen agreed to, vis. 
That no money be granted this ſeſſion of Parliament for any 
pier, harbour, quay, canal, navigation, colliery, road, bridge, 
mill, mill-work, nor for building or rebuilding or repairing any 
. particular church or cathedral, or for any charity or public inſtitu- 
tion, except hoſpitals and-ſchools, which has not uſually and re- 
be received parliamentary ſupport, nor to any individual ma- 
nulfactorer or company of manufacturers, nor in conſideration 

of any buildings made or to be made by any manufacturer or ſet 
of manufacturers, unleſs where ſeparate and diſtin& revenues are 


Tue Houſe Men refolved into the committee of ſupply. 
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The CHANCELLOR or THE ExCHEQUER was about to ans 
nounce his preparatory ſtatements, when 1 


Sir LAuRRNCE ParsoNs roſe, and, after expręſſing the higheſt 
confidence in the noble lord in the chief gayernment of this cours 
try, and in the adminiſtration who aided his councils, obſerved 
that though they had his own confidence, there was another kind 
of confidence he was not warranted to transfer implicitly to any 
adminiſtration— the confidence he held as a repreſentative of the 
people. The exigency of the times called for great exertions, 
ſtupendous ſupply, union of ſentiment, and arduous ſupport, the 
greateſt ſteadineſs, and higheſt integrity on the part of Admini- 

firation, in order to attach the warm ſupport of the people. The 
Houſe was about to be called on for that ſtupendous ſupply : the 
people who were to pay it, had a right to expect remuneration in 
the commercial and political redreſs of their country. He there- 
fore wiſhed, on the part of the people, to be explicitly informed, 
whether gentlemen now in power were determined to ſupport 
conſiſtency, and to carry into eſfe& thoſe meaſures. they ſo repeat · 
edly and ably propoſed when in oppoſition whether the reform 
of the convention bill—whether the abolition of ſinecure places, 
which they had inveighed againit—whether the diſqualification of 
placemen from fitting in Parliament, which they had branded 
with corruption—whether a reform in Parliament, which they 
had deemed indiſpenſably neceſſary, or an equalization of com- 
mercial beneſits between both kingdoms, which they have inſiſted 


to be juſt, were meant to be now carried into effect. Grievance 


and ſupply ſhould go hand in hand, and the aſſurance that gen- 
tlemen, in changing their ſituations had not — alſo their 
intentions, nor {werved from their ſtrenuous profeſſions, wopld 
be a neceſſary conſolation to the hopes, and ſurety to the confi- 
dence of the people. | | $69" A Gf 
Colonel BAR ſaid, he would aver that he did not conſi- 
der Government bound to give an anſwer to theſe queſtions. If 


gentlemen had any better ſyſtem to propoſe, let them produce it, 


and Government would be bound to give it very conſideration. — 
This would be a more becoming mode of conduct than to put 
interrogations, which might imply undeſerved ſuſpicion ; and 
which he could not conceive how the hon, baronet could recon- 
cile to himſelf, however they might otherwiſe differ in opinion. 
There was now-no meaſure before the Houſe; and before one was 
generally brought forward, it was the cuſtom to give at leaſt a 
month's notice. Until, therefore, the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer ſhould make his ſtatement of the affairs of the nation, he 
thought it the duty of every member to remain ſilent, although, 
at che ſame time, he mult be allowed to profeſs the higheſt reſpect 


for the character of the hon. baronet. 


\ 
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Mr, Gaarran.— The hon. member has aſked whether the 
ſame principles which were formerly profeſſed by certain gentle- 
men, with whom I have the honour of acting, were to be the 

. ruling principles at preſent in his Majeſty's councils? To that 
I anſwer—* they certainly are.” The firſt ſpecific meaſure 
which is intended to be entered upon, is the defcace of the coun- 
try, and all others have been poſtponed to it. 


Sir LAux Nc Parsoxs replied, that he did not doubt the 
intentions of the new Adminiſtration to give efficiency to the mea- 
ſures for which they formerly had combated ; but be would ne- 
. vertheleſs demand to know, whether it was their determination to 
carry a repeal of the convention bill Whether they meant to 
carry the reform bill? Carry might be an unparliamentary word, 
and he would therefore only aſk, did they mean to ſupport theſe 
meaſures? He defired to know, whether the places that had 
been created for corrupt purpoſes during the cloſe of Lord Buck- 
ingham's' government, were to ceaſe? Whether the trade be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland was to continue on its old foot- 
ing, or to be reduced to a ſyſtem of juſtice and perfect equality? 
| Theſe were ow queſtions, which were eafily anſwered; and 
though he had no doubt in the integrity of his Majeſty's miniſters, 
he entreated them to anſwer him ſpecifically whether theſe were 
their intentions? He was willing to co-operate in ſupporting the 
war in the woſt vigorous manner, but while Parliament called 
upon the purſe of the nation, he thought it their duty to remu- 
nerate the people by conſtitutional benefits. If ever there was 
a time in which the ſtate of a country demanded ability and inte- 
grity, it was the preſent. He was happy therefore that the Go- 
vernment poſſeſſed the confidence of the nation, and ſatisfied, that 
under the preſſure of exiſting circumſtances, nothing elſe could 
have ſaved it He did not preſs for particular information » his 
queſtions went only to general meaſures. On the ſubjects of 
them, the gentlemen upon whom he called, had frequently gone 
ſo far as to produce bills, and in a quarter of an hour preparation 
might be made to bring them forward. It would be conſolatory 
to the people to know before the ſupplies were granted, that a 
redreſs of grievances was to follow. Theſe gentlemen he had 
heard ſay of the convention bill, © that it ſtruck at the root of 
i eyery free conllitution in the world!” If that were true, and 
that it were ſuch an enormity, it ought not to he ſuffered to con- 
tinue an inſection in ours. He concluded with repcating his re- 
ſpect for and confidence in Adminiſtration. 


Sir HsxcvLes Lancers u declared that he felt himſelf bound 
to controvert the poſition which had juſt been laid down by the 
bon. baronet, that the defence of the country ſhould be made a 
condition. We ſeo this iſland improving, in every branch of 
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trade and manufacture. Is it then worth our defence? We find . 
ourſelves in poſſeſſion of a conſtitution, which, however its de- 
fects may be, is the admiration of the world, and which defects, 
with all deference to the opinion of the hon. baronet, might, be 
imaginary. Will ke tell the4iſter country, when the violence and 
diſorder of the times threaten deſtruction to all ſettled govern- 
ments, to ſocial order and civil liberty, that we will ſtipulate be- 

fare we arm—nor, by a prompt unanimity, preſerve our ſelves 
from the deſolations which deform Europe? Is this to (trengthen 
the vigour of Government in the hour of danger? Certainly the 
condition in which the empire 1s involved, may juſtify the hon. 
baronet in the expreſſion of his feelings, but in his manner of do- 
ing ſo, there is ſomething which I cannot approve, and which 

oes to defeat the very vote which he has given the other night 
for the proſecution of the war. To infuſe coldyeſs into the bo- 
ſom of the nation can be productive of no good, but its ardour 
may be chilled by diſguſt. Such a jealouſy, at this time, is not 
ſpirit, but a ſtroke at public preſervation, What I mean is, that 
before we enter into the conditions of ſpeculative improvements, 
we ſhould attend to ſelf-preſervation, which is the firſt law. A 
motion founded in juttice and adapted to the circumitances of the 
times, he was ſure would never be reſiſted by the preſent Admini- 
tration. This, however, was not the moment for ſuch diſcuſ- 
ſions, when the ſalvation of the country was at ſtake; and it 
would be idle to ſay to England, if we defend ourſelves will you 
grant us ſuch conceſſions as we may demand. Upon the whole, 
he thought the propoſition injudicious, unparliamentary, injuri- 
ous, and ſuch as the Houſe ought not to ſanction with their ap- 


probation, 


Mr. Jerusos ſaid, that he would not follow the line of the 
laſt hon. member, by diſſenting from every word which had been 
uttered by the hon. baronet. He ſhould confine himſelf to the 
queſtion immediately before the Houſe, which he conceived to 
be the queſtion of the ſupply. He admitted that-if®a queſtion 
were ultimately made of peace or war,” it would be with 
every gentleman a duty paramount to all others, to deliver his 
opinions unreſeryedly on the ſubject; hut the fact, as to that 
point, in his opinion was ſettled. They had already agreed to 
ſtand or fall with Great Britain; and he recollected that reſolu- 
tion to have been followed by the hon. baronet himſelf, (Sir L. 
Parſons) with a propoſal for putting the nation in an adequate 
ſtate of defence. e hoped, therefore, that no perſon would be 
led to ſuppoſe, that we were now to act a neutral part, or that 
anti- galliciſm is not to be found in every part of the Houſe, or of 
the nation. Whether the Crown was originally right in entering 
into the war, was now entirely out of copfideration, having al- 


ready adopted the principle which he had before mentioned. The 
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queſtion was, whetber the war ſhould be earried on with vigour 
and effect, or be languid and ruinous? He gave his opinion, that 
more attention might fafely have been given to the land force of 
the countries, and leſs to the navy; for he was decidedly of opi- 
nion, that no ſerious intention was entertained of attempting an 
invaſion of either Great Britain or Ireland. Such an idea was 
not jultified by the declarations of the French people, or the tone 
of the debates in their convention. France very well knew that 
the Eaſt and Welt Indies were the right and left arm of Great 
Britain, and theſe ſhe muſt firſt diſable before ſhe could hope to 
make an impreſſion on her body. Accordingly it was found that 
ſhe directed her ſtrength to the coaſt of Africa, with a view to 
ruin or harraſs the Weſt India trade. Much ſtreſs had generally 
been laid on her conqueſt of Holland, as giving her poſſeſſion of 
the Dutch fleet, but in this he could diſcover no new fear of in- 
vaſion ; plunder was the object of the enemy. When they ac- 
quired'the Dutch government and the Dutch fleet, they could 
not be ſo ignorant as not to know where Holland was weak, and 
where lay the eaſieſt prey to their ruling paſſion. The uſe which 
they would therefore probably make of the Dutch fleet, would 
be to fraternize the ſettlement at the Cape of Good Hope. This 

- fatisfied his mind, that the miniſter was right in direfting the cx- 
ertions of the empire as he had done; and he would fairly ſuppoſe 
that the ſecret French councils had been in his hands, and that 
in his conduct he had availed himſelf of that knowledge; and in 
this opinion he was confirmed by their recent attack -upon our 
Weſt India iſlands. He conceived that preſent cirgumſtagces de- 
manded that a large and liberal confidence ſhould be placed in the 
allminiſtrat ion of Ireland; and that as long as our eſtabliſhments 
exiſted they muſt be ſupported, and that their expence was no 
fair imputation upon the Government, althongh he diſliked as 

much as any man over-ſtrained exertions, or enormous expence. 

When the convulſions of Europe menaced deſtruction to the 
repoſe of all flates, he rejoicetl to ſee Lord Fitzwilliam, and the 
gentlethen by whom his lordfhip was ſupported, ſo ſtrong here, 
and fo high in England. They were the only perſons who pro- 
jected the connexion between the two countries, which could be 
permanent, juſt or honourable; a connexion founded upon the 
independence of Ireland. Theſe were the men who, in 1782, had 
uſed every means to cement an advantageous union, and who 
ſince that period under every diſcouragement, had adhered to 
their plan and profeſſions. ' They all knew, that not only the 
_ emancipation of the land in 1782, but its internal welfare ſince that 
2 had depended upon the influence of the cabinet of this 
kingdom upon that of Great Britain. If, ſince that time, the 
tried and approved friends of the people had been ſhut out from 
the cabinet of their country; if the pationage of the Crown had 
been brought out in wanton array in that Houſe, not to ſupport 


hw 
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the empire, but to try its ſtrength againſt the people; if vain, 
intolerant and neceſſitous individuals had governed t ipon their 
own favourite principles of divide et impera, and ** facile eff 
oprimere innocentem,  fince 1782, and had made Ireland. the ſcene 
of diftreſs and embarraſſment to the Britiſh governmenꝶ. | 


Col. Buaquizxe called the hon. gentleman to order — 
The Syeaxt deſired to know upon what ground? 


The Coroner replied, for faying that Ireland ha d been in 
diſtreſs ſince 1782; upon which the Speaker noddyd to- Mr. 
Jephſon to proceed. 


Mr. Jeexsox reſumed. He did not mean to ſay that Ireland 
was in diſtreſs in 1782, although perhaps, had he fo ſaid, he might 
have been juſtifiable 3 what he had {aid was, that ſince 1782 Ire- 
land had been made the ſcene of diſtreſs and embarraſſment. to 
the Britiſh government.—By theſe means,. hearts that teemed 
with loyalty, were nearly alicnated from the throne ; and not- 
withſtanding the rancour of perſecution, and the exceſs of inſult, 
he appealed to the country gentlemen. near him to declare, whe- 
ther in the breaſt of any man, throughout the nation, even the 
pooreſt peaſant, they have known the ſmalleſt ailaffe lion to his 
Majeſty's perſon and government to have been harbouxged. No.— 
Their refentments were directed againſt thoſe who miſrepreſented 
his paternal goodneſs, and abuſed and perverted the authority 
which he had put into their hands. He was glad that the con- 
tagion had ſpread no further, and that the preſent Adminiſtration 
were apprized of the error of their predeceſſors, and the diffi- 
culty in which it at length involved them. It would certainly be 
eaſy to govern, or rather to ſubdue the kingdom, and to beat 
down in a maſs all their complicated intereſts in conſtitution, 
commerce, and internal regulation, as the preceding adminiſtra- 
tions had done; but he hoped- that they would govern with ta- 


lents and virtue. He hoped alſo, that if indulgences were to be 


granted to any claſs of ſubjects, that the gift would not be given 
in a manner which would take away one-half from the merit of 

the gift. It was further his hope, that England would hereafter 
act towards us with more liberality than ſhe had done, for he re- 
collected when a man, whom he might call the greateſt man in 
the country, (Mr. Grattan) had propoſed commercial advan- 
tages, the miniſter, though a friend to Ireland, had been oblig- 
ed, in compliance with the duty of his ſitnat ion, to riſe and oppoſe 
him. Two arguments given by Lord Fitzwilliam fince bis arri- 
val, were worth a volume in the opinions of all men whoſe opi- 
nions were worth any thing: theſe were his veneration for reli- 
gion and talents ; the bright example of the former he ſet in his 
own houſehold, and the latter he exhibited not only in his own 
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perſon, but wherever he could find it.—Theſe qualities alone, 
were the ſtrongeſt claim to confidence, and were peculiarly valu- 
able at a time, when religion, talents and virtue were nearly an- 
nihilated, when by mal-adminiſtration they were no more looked 
to as the means of riſing in the ſtate. He looked with a fer- 
vour approaching to enthuſiaſm on the man who had laid the firſt 
e in this work of reformation. He ſaw him advancing in 
the glorjous career of . purifying every department from the judg- 
ment- ſeat to the ſceptre, of putting down perſecutions, jobs and 
male factions, humbling the hills and exalting the vallies, and if 
he ſhould make enemies by his patriotiſm, he truſted, that he 
would be fortified by the ſhield of the people. He concluded 
with mentioning, that the war ſhould experience a ſupport nei» 


* - 


| ther inconſiſtent nor tardy, 


Mr. Dvquzzy declared, that he attended cloſely to the 
ech of an hon. baronet, (Sir H. Langriſhe) and all that he 
could collect from it was, that he was the ableſt man in the 
| Houſe at evading to give an anſwer. He thought it right, that 
before they voted the money of the people, they ſhould know 
what they were to get; although, if they were to get nothing, he 
would concur in proſecuting the war, which he conſidered a a 
very unfqrtunate one. ; 


Mr. GzxatTAan.—* The right hon. gentleman has expreſſed a 
5 determination to proſecute the war with vigour, even though 
* nothing ſhould be granted to the people. I ſhould be ex- 
<< tremely ſorry to have it ſuppoſed, that it was the intention of 
« Adminiſtration to grant nothing. To mention every particu- 
« [ar bill is unuſual. It would be preſumptuous. Influence, 
«© however it may be poſſeſſed, ought never to be avowed by a 
« miniſter in the face of Parliament. What has fallen from an 
« hon. baronet, (Sir L. Parſons) however induces me to ſay, 
% and I am authotiſed to mention for the gentlemen with whom' 
% J have the honour to act, that the ſame principles which we 
« profeſſed, while in oppoſition, continue to govern our conduct 
now, and that we ſhall engeavour to the utmoſt of qur power 
* to give them effect.. TE Set: "oi 


N Ortxinc or Tut Burger, 


The Cuaxczrros or THe Excugquen began by obſerving, 
that it had been defired before they went into the ſupply to 
know what the fituation of the country was. -By the eſtimates, 
which he ſhould have the honour to. read, it would appear that 
our exertighs ſince the commencement of the war, had rather 
encreaſed our reſources than checked the ſprings of induſtry. At 1 
the concluſion of the year 1793, we were indebted in a large ar. 
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rear, credit was declining, commerce was low, and the receipts 
of the revenue were greatly diminiſhed. Now, inſtead of being 
in arrear, there was money 1n the treaſury applicable to national 
purpoſes. Commercial credit ſtands high, and ſo far, from re- 
quiring aid from Government, it has repaid the fums which were 
advanced for its aid, trade flouriſhes, and the revenue is increaſ- 
ing. As yet no prejudice has been felt to our finances from the 
war, and one conſolation is, that amidſt the calamity of Eu- 
rope, we have riſen, and muit continue to riſe to a great fitua- 
tjon, if we perſevere in the unanimity which has led to our ad- 
vancement, 

The arrears due on on the whole of the ac- 
counts to Lady-day, were ; L. 759,604 
There were beſides a balance due to collec- 
tors, the treaſury, the ſtamps, and poſt-office of 
And yet at Michaelmas laſt, the whole was 
brought down fo 

Making a balance in favour of the nation, af- 
ter other allowances which he mentioned, of 540,091 

This was the difference between the increaſe in the latter, and 
the decreaſe in the former period. 8 W 

As we were growing better in our eircum- 
ſtances in proportion as we advanced, it = 
him pleaſure to bring the eſtimates ſo far down ! 
as Chriſtmas, by which it appeared, that the ar- e L. 39a, 803 
rear on the real civil and military charge was re- 
Which e ſted with M hae] 8 

Which contraſted with Michaelmas precedin | 
laſt, an advantage to the nation tors 194-097 

And making for every expence of colleQion 
and all other jncidenta] deduQtion at the end of 6.008 
the year, the nation would be in better circum- 130,09 
\ ſtances by at leaſt 7 | | : 

He hoped, that the Houſe would ſee clearly from this ſtate- 
ment, that the treaſury at this moment ſo far from being in diſ- 
treſs, could diſcharge every demand that could poſſibly be made 
on it; and after applying a ſurplus to national purpoſes, was 
able to advance money to England for military purpoſes, as ſhe 
had done to a conſiderable amount already, ane hundred thou- 
ſand pounds of which yet remained to be put to the credit of 
the nation. It had been a determination, that in a time of war, 
like the preſent, the treafyry ſhould be kept full. It was ſo at 
preſent, as it contained more than the amount of the vote of 
credit; at the ſame time, that it had anſwered the liberal grants 


761,736 
588,009 


of Parliament, which grants he was happy to find, had anſwered 
their purpoſe, ſtrengthening and improving the try, while 
dur reſources were not injured hy our efforts for defence. 
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He next preceded to ſtate the ſitfiation of the preſent year 


One half year's produce which have been re- 
© ceived, ariſing from the conſolidated duties of C. 521,810 
ſtampa, poſt-office and treaſury receipts 
: Second half year _—_7 „ | IE 559,982 
l . * 
They being in the whole 1,081,792 
which contraſted with laſt year's account, will | 
be found to afford an encreaſe in favour of the 86,837 


nation, of | | | 
And he was ſure in the next half year the balance would be 
more. | . 
He then came to the expence of the preſent year. He was 
ſorry that this expence muſt neceſſarily run to a large amount; 
but he ſubmitted, in the preſent / poſture of affairs, whether it 
would not be prudent to profit by the experience of others, and 
to make thoſe exertions in time, which if made late would be 
ineffectual. There was no ſlate involved in the preſent war, as 
recorded in hiſtory, which might not have come off ſafe in every 
conteſt, if, at firft, their better exertions were made. Surely, 
therefore, it would be allowed to be œconomy and not waſte, to 
apply that force in the early ſtage, who would coſt ten- fold the 
amount, if afterwards applied in, the way of remedy, In yiv- 
ing the means of the war amply, you give confidence to rhe 
cbuntry; for the public mind flies from the weak, and follows 


S + - 


the ftrong. | 

In the prefent year, the military charges 

alone, amounted to | £ g 1,864,391 

The Encreaſe on the military ſince laſt year, ee 
_— ORR: is 2 442,606 


The heads of the augmentation he mentioned to be all 
matter of abſolute neceffity. The expence of cavalry, &c. 


as . 6, c 
3 to ſtaff 6 7"'*: V2 
© General officers not on the eſtabliſhment 2,224 
Subſtitute for quarter-maſter general promoted to n 
_the. Rafi TS ; he acl abs , 476 

Governor of Duncannon Fort, on Government 7 
* . ling the land belonging to it ro „ 199 
» Adee forage 12,042 
Exceedings of ordnance 155,350 


,- The militia had been another ſource of encreaſed expence ; 
but he requeſted it to be obſerved by the Houſe, that the ayg- 
© mentations in this quarter had been opon the leaſt expenbve 
ſeale, being not of officers, but of men. It had been Gjected 
to the companies which the militia comprized, that on an 
average, They contained no more than 50 men each —and it was 

determined in conſequence, to add 17 to each company. This 


Encreaſed militia expence L. 101,384 
Entire expence of militia 3 | 542,647 
of the encreaſes on the civil eſtabliſhment, they were to be at- 
tributed to various cauſes. An officer of that Houſe had be- 
come blind —his ſalary was 70. a year, and as he had been re- 

reſented as a faithful ſervant, it had been continued to him.— 
There had been given to 3 

Public hoſpitals and ſchools C. 5000 

Lock-hoſpital, in Townſend-ſtreet ä 
This latter was conceived to be a very uſeful charity, and ſo 
highly beneficial to the public, that they ought to go to the firſt 
expence for its eſtabliſhment. He, however, had heard animad- 
verſions thrown out there and in the newſpapers upon this ſub- 
ject; nor did he approve of the conduct of the governors, who 
wanted 47,0007. more, although they agreed to build 120 cells 
for lunatics out of the firſt grant, and were never afterwards to 
call upon Parliament without having yet done more than com- 
plete the buildiog. EL OR 2 FEW 
He proceeded to enumerate the cauſes of encreaſe on the civil 
eſtabliſhment, among which were the expences of crown proſecu- 
tions and the addition of treaſury clerks. On the fubjedt of the 
treaſury board, he declared himſelf confident that it would be 
rendered efficient as to the expenditure of money not only, but 
to preſent arrears from being with-held from the treafyiry and the 
public. The accounts of the country, in his mind, ought always 
to be ready for production in an hour—to be audired when paid, 
and not as formerly, to be ſubject to a nine months delay, if in- 
quiry was demanded. It was a reformation in this department, 
that had enabled him to have brought down the eſtimates ſo far 
as he had done, and he was certain, that the eſtabliſhment would 
be found to be a meaſure of great national economy. He re- 
. gretted {that the military eſtimates did not come down to the 
fame period, yet it was not for any miſchief that was in the mat- 
ter, but its irregularity. | | . 

He next produced an eſlimate, by which it appeared, that 
there had been a charge for | 


+ 


Loſs on light- gold . 4700 
Cixil expence * , 17, 0ũ0 
Breach in South Wall 2,682 


City bounty to ſeamen 10,487 
„ Militia expence 28,c00 
Which with others would become an - 
- arrear of 428,000 


Ay: 30 N 
„But out of this, there was remitted by 

England for having been advanced for 
nulitary ſervices | AS 
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the greater part of the deficiency he was ſure would be recover- 
ed. This eſtimate was not brought into the account, becauſe 


the efficer thought he had the ſenſe of the Houſe with him in 


paying the money; he would certainly move for an indemnity, 
and probably they would think it adviſcable to refer the matter 
to the cognitance of the Court of Exchequet: - | 
The whole of the eſtimates amounted to . 2,109,000 
The ſupply for the current year 28,219,000 
He propoſed à loan as one reſource, but as the conſequen- 
tial increaſe of the loan intereſt would render the loan duty in- 


fufficient to defray it, his intention was to transfer 70 or 80,000/. 


the Eaghith 


of the ordinary revenue to make up the — 
He alſo propoſed a lottery as a reſource. His ezpeRation 


was, that it would produce more than laſt yeat, as Government 


got no more profit than one half-crown on cath ticket. He 
new the reaſon there had been but one bidder, and he had fince 
thought of a remedy. He was free to confeſs, that under ſuch 
circumſtances there ought to be no lottery whatever. In Eng- 
land, the ternis were ſealed op in a paper, which mentioned, 


| that if the contractots fell below a certain price, the propoſal 
was void, of courſe the „ high. It was his inten- 


tion to adopt the practice. On a former year, this had pro- 
duced 100, oool. and it was natural that the country might expect 


a fimilar benefit. DD 
He would, upon the whole, be under the neceſſity of moving 


for a loan, of 1, 628, ob0l. x 


It has known to him that complaint has been made, that 
for the ſupply of a large loan, perſons would not be found in 
the Iriſh market, and therefore, to make them for great ſums, 
was to fend them out of the country. But he knew alſo, that 
the Engliſh complained in the fame manner, that they wete 


obliged to 721 their buſineſs in being obliged to attend to an 


affair out of 


own country. His putpoſe, therefore, was to di- 


vide the loan into two parts—to give the ſmall to Ireland, the 


to nd, the bank of which, on his application, had pro- 
to WWW 
n. 


Four bubdred thouſand pounds to be the Iriſh loan. 
The 


an allowande of 26 days, and longer would only afford time for 
combination. The loan to be diſc by annuities at 5 
ho propoſe the aal 


cent. the preference to be given to tho! 


ur 
market would be at once diſgmbarraſſed, and the money got more 


2 


Fa 
- 1 A* 


to prompt payment. | 
rſuaded, that the Iriſh*bank would act upon a fimi- 
with the Engliſh ; and that by the plan, the Iriſh 


annuity, and 
He was 


readily in England. "i | 
Aſter baviog, through the principal part of this, ſeen in the 


* 


* 


to be ſcot in by the 12th of March, which was 


+ 


** 
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ſtatement of expence, it was ſome conſolation, that in peuce our 
revenues were, equal to our expenditures. Such taxes as he 
might have occaſion to propoſe, would be moderate indeed, for 
the exigency of the war could in a general degree be met by the 
toan. The debt might ſtand as it was, while we continued able 


to anſwer, without feeling it. His ſatisſaction was, therefore, 


that the new taxes are few, and but little preſſing, as nothing 
would diſguſt him more than to diſguſt the people. An hon. 
member had ſpoken of war generally in the courſe of the night ; 
but if a man is once in a flile of adverſity, it does not always 
depend upon his own will to get out of it. And he might have 
neglected, that to procure a good peace, we muſt be fully prepar- 
ed for war. Let it be known, that our loans are not injurious, 
nor our taxes progreſſive; but that we eficreaſe the ſtrength of 
the empire, we. do not add to the ſufferings of the people. 
We ſtand in the ſituation of a proud country, and will ſtand ſo 
for ever, having the meaus of defence, if we only preſerve una- 
nimity. g hg 

He concluded with mentioning, that he ſhould not cloſe the 
committee to-night z however clear he might be in his ſtate- 
ments, gentlemen not converſant in opinion, had a right to ſgme 
time for Conſideration. He ſhould, therefore, move only the or- 

dinary ſupplies ; and reſerve the extraordinary. | 


Mr. Dvqussr required to know the new taxes. Tt was cuſ- 
tomary to do ſo on the opening of the budget. [A cry of 
no—no.] Lord North, it was true, declined to do ſa from ill 
health, but the hon. gentleman had no ſuch pretence. 


The CHancsrLiok of THE ExcntqueR hoped, the hon. gen- 
tleman would allow. him to be the judge of his own conduct, in 
the management of his official duty. He. wiſhed to divide the 
bufineſs as it was getting late, and he had gone through enough 


for one night. 


Mr. Dvaytxy ridiuled the idea of the country thriving | 


from the war, as ſtated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was like ſaying, that young Ireland, like a ſalamander, could live 
beſt in fire; and that our commerce, like an exotic flower, 
would thrive molt in a hot-houſe. His hon. friend near him 
Gee gallant Cblonel Doyle, whoſe wounds brought from the 
Continent yet bleeds) would give an equally flattering deſcription 
of the military department, but he would paſs over all the 
ſlaughtered troops that he had ſeen fall. v2 | | 


The Cranceiior of The Excyzauer appealed from fine 


words and aſſertions to facts. He had proved that the revenue | 


of the country had increaſed, and was increafing ; he had proved 


that the credit of the nation was high, and that commerce 


4 
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flouriſhed ; he had proved that the capacity of the action unfold- 
ed itſelf in proportion as it was tried, and that our exertions for 
defence did not impair our means of livelihood. What had all 
this to do with the ſalamanders, and the flowers, and the hot- 
hooſes, which the hon. gentleman had oppoſed to his eſtimates ? 
He ſhould only ſtate another fact, which would prove more than 


all theſe falamanders, or flowers, or hot-beds—the exportation 
of linen, the ſtaple commodity of the kingdom. 


| | Millions of Yards. 
In 1791, was 39,000,000 
In 1794, 43,259,764 
Incteaſe of export 4,259,764 


The Hon. Dzex1s Bxowne bore teſtimony to the progreflive 
proſperity of the country ; lands in his province had increaſed 
20 per cent. in value; and as to manufactures, the linen, trifling 
as the circumſtance. might appear, he thought it his duty to men- 
tion it, that the lineh which ſome time ago was ſold at feven 
pence per yard, now brought ten pence, which was no inconſi- 
derable acquiſition to the inhabitants of a country, a great por- 
tion of whom live upon the labours of the loom. 


Sir Lauxtxce Paxsons, after concurring heartily in the 
eſtimates, and acknowledging that they muſt be mad-men if 
they did not enter with ſpirit into the province of defence, went 
into an examination of figures. 


The CrHanceLtor or THE Excuse replied to Sir Lau- 
"rence, whoſe objections went chiefly againſt the increaſe of ex- 
pence on the civil eftabliſhment ſince the year 1781. He ſhewed 
that. theſe expences had been incurred for the moſt laudable and 
neceſſary purpoſes, and under the grants of Parliament. The 
falary of the Lord Lieutenant and his Secretary which had been 
_ufually paid off the military eſtabliſhment, the clerks of the 
council, gentlemen in waiting, &c. had been transferred to the 
civil. keepers of the Houſe of .Commons, the whole ex- 
pence of the Houſe of Lords, had been laid on in the fame man- 
ner. The independence of the judges, the growth of the reve- 
nue; and the greateſt of all the magnitude of bounties and ſums 
voted ſpecifically by that Houſe; had been the cauſes of that in- 
. creafe which the hon. baronet now condemned, although he had 
ſo often aſſented to them. | 

The Right Hon. W. B. Poxsonsy ſaid, that as to the queſ- 
tion of voting ſupplies for he continuance of the war, he did not 
[think it hecefſary to go into it, for he confidered it entirely at 


© 


+ .rc, Whether it had been wiſe or unwiſe to enter into that 
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war, he ſhould not deljver his opinion, but he thought that, in 
a ſituation fo, perilous and difficult, every exertion ought to be 
made by every part of the empire againſt the common enemy. 
He was bappy that the reſolution of the Houſe, and the with 
of the public, concurred in the ſame ſentiment. He held it 
right to notice ſome expreſſions that bad been thrown out in the 
courſe of the night, in order to ſound whether the gentlemen 
who poſſeſſed the confidence of Adminiſtration, were determined 
to perſereve in the ſame line of conduct which they obſerved. 
whiſe out of office, and to endeavour for a redreſs of grievances. 
For his own part, he believed and truſted they would go as far 
as was poſſibſe to reform abuſes, to obviate popular complaints, 
And he ſhould only ſay, that if not convinced, that they 
were of the ſame ſentiments with bimſelf, they ſhould ne- 


ver have his ſupport, | 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE Excntquer moved, © That the 
debt of the nation at Lady-day laſt, was 3,833,000.” which paſ- 


ſed in the affirmative. | | 


* - 
— — ———— ___——— — 
* ' * 
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would pledge themſelves to 3 | into che notoriogy abuſes. 
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88 in raifiug the militia of this country, whereby the 
vdious and © frauds were practiſed on the people.” 
Teveral ſhameful W of which he 
infotmed, be truſted that, for the hononr of the na- 
_ tharafter, thoſe vHionos frauds would be inveſtigated ; and 

pledged Vimhſelf that, ſhould the Houfe think proper to to inſti- 


enumerut 


ä tpn inquity, he would bri 2 to their bar in {i of - 
w tonne tp He recommended to mi- 
adoption of Penctble Regt giments, rated by the bounty 
. n d the Julie tle more, as 


a Hedture infinitely preferable to a minis by men- b fe rtial and 
« nx individuals, and ſo odions in the — of ity 


Nr. Grone Poxsonny faid, 11 ſuch abuſes did exiſt as then 
ſtated by bonourable member, the better way to remedy 
them, be lor the Houſe to int a committee, and bring 
forward fuch evidenee as might the facts. 


Mr. BAcwITI confidered the charge of ſo kieavy a nature, 
that be himſelf as one at the bead of the militia in a great coun- 
ty, and one who had been active in the raifing of that militia, 
but utterly unconſcious of any ſuch practices as the honourable 
member complained of, old de Ames for the i „and 

tir engl, 0 adding, that. if the ho member 

. > ade bee not move for a conirhittee, he 
move 12 bus: He declared, that fo far was the 
eo af the county he lived in from thizt which trad bern de- 
ſoribed, that no man whatever had F 
than o guiness for a ſubſtitute, and that to obriate 
plaints and diſcontents, he had himſelf paid, out of his own 
pocket, for above F at the rate of two 


* Lavanics Patrons l „ that in tie county Where be 
\ lived, Whatever of oppreffion hall occurred, nor was any 


- man Who pleaded his portity at all bliged ts find'a ſubſtitute. 
Some other metabers made fimilar declarations. | | 


2 2 


| Ir ar Carmoirn 3 to pauſe a 
5 this byſincſs before they called for a parliamentary in- 
i be traſted the converſation this night wand aperate as a 

7. remedy to prevent the abuſcs complained ofin future. 15 


Honourable Mr Srrwaur ſtated, that he had the honor 
| E of the militia on RN ight, with a 


—_—. thoſe very abyſes complained of; and though he 


de returns that were malle, ſome of thoſe dbiiſes exſſt- 
a 075 great degree, 6 to'thi ere be up- 
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prehonded. He went at ſome length into a ſtatement of thoſe 
abuſes which did exiſt, and which he particularly wiſhed gentle- 
men in Adminiſtration would dire& their vigilanee to prevent. 
One was, the diſcharging of men from the militia who were per- 
fely fit for ſervice, in order to give them an opportunity of 
enli in marching regiments; a was, officers in march - 
ing regiments holding commands in the militia, which however 
it might tend to ineteaſe the emoluments of very worthy gentle- 
men, very materially defeated the objects, and weakened the force 
of the country ; and a third was one attended with great exra- 
vagance and unneceſſary expenſe to the nation—it was iu iſſuing 
clothing to what were called the off-reckonings of regiments, on 
whioh occaſion clothing iffued for the vated numbers of each r- 
2 when the r wore: not mare _ two 


Mr. 8 Poxsoxzv aſſured the 3 gentleman 
that, with reſpect to pluralities held by officers commanding both 
in the militia and regular ſervice, he could ſay, that a complate 
— chaſa rview — by the preſent Aamiai- 


ion. 


Mr. Untacxs thoyght, that iſſuing clothing for the num 
of men only, who were actually A in the militia 
— 1 che time, would be attended with incon- 
3 ſometimes go 


1GHE congladed a converſation, ig which Gre! 
a part, Wo ommending that t itia mig ht be be 
8 aſſeſſmept: A the different mt coutis by 


wh mes Id ten equally on the people, in- 
Nh ace . l d obnoxious. 


The Houſe again reſolved into the committee of ſupply. = 
- "Phe Cu ru Exonzayor having moved 
grants 9 39 CD 


Gerke te War- aſſice, &c. c. cam to that * as an addi- 
tion to dhe civil eſtabliſhment, ſor the uſual t —. 


heretofore provided for ou 8 as 
officers, clergymen, Go. 58 


Sir Lavsaucs gebb, this, as going bs four 
preeedent-to widlate the C « 1 _—_—_— . 
. e ound; 


Crown for a limitation of the ci 
he Gi EEE — every lem 
aecount WAS As r 2 2 | 
G2 
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wh ꝛre retrenchment was to be made; it was not for him to ſa 
in what particular department it was to be made, that lay wit 
geatlemen who were in the confidence of Adminiſtration ; but 
this he would ſay, that if retrenchments were not to be made 
under the preſent Adminiſtration, and whilſt men are in power 
who had reprobated the prodigality and extravagance of — 
Adminiſtrations, he would be glad to know under what Admi- 
niſtration public economy and retrenchment of expence is to be 
looked for in this country. © : 
The CranxceLiLor or Tux ExcytqQutes faid, that at this 
particular period, retrenchment could not poſſibly be expected in 
the military department; but he ſaid, that fince laſt ſeſſion there 
was a dimunition of 4,000/. on the penſion liſt. He could 
aſſure the hon. baronet, that from the knowledge he had of the 
reſent Adminiſtration, it was their wiſh to make every practica- 


Mr. Gros qs Poxsoxsy ſaid, the hon. meniber's apprehen- 
fions, that by agreeing to this grant the Houſe would give a 
precedent for exceedings on the civil liſt, appeared to him very 
ill-founded. The gen now jn office, of whoſe economic 
diſpoſitions the hon. member ſeemed to entertain ſome doubt, 

becauſe very youu retrenchments had not already been made, had 
forced upon the late Adminiftration the meaſure of limiting the- 
civil it—they Had ſecured that ſalutary meaſure by law, and 
had not left it to the fortuitous virtue of whatever men might 
thereafter have come into power. This law, by which the civil 
expences of Government were limited, he thought no adminiſtra-- 
tion would be found hardy enough to violate, and without be- 


ing violated the hon. member's feats could never be realized. 


There was another meaſure of economy which the ' gentlemen in 
office had forced upon the laſt Adminiffration—he meant the 
penſion bill, by which the reductions of penſions from r35,000/. 
to 80,000). per annum, was ſecured in like manner by law— 
and thus there was eſſected a poſitive ſaving to the country of 
50,000; a year. The place bill too had been extorted by the, 
— geo: Adminiſtration from the men lately in power, and in 
| meaſures, the country had ſufficient reaſon at leaſt to think 
favourably of the gentlemen now in office, until they ſhould be 
found by their -— "ug to be 2 that * He. then 
_ urged the neceſſity of agreeing to this grant, on the 
£ d of humanity, S for "whoſe uſe it was, were in 
' fuch- circumſtances that they muſt certainly Rarve if it were 
| refuſed. © 8 A Ane * 0 , 


els cet BURT > 1105268 el ea (uk bt 7 
Mr *r chat the hon. baronet's fears for the, 
eaanemy bf the gentlemen now in office, ſeemed: very ill founded. 


LY 
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—He then entered into a detail of the conduct of thoſe gentle- 
men for a very conſiderable time back, and ſhewed that already 
à large ſaving had accrued to the public from their meaſures— 
no leis, for inſtance, than 44,000/. by the reduction of the pen · 
fion lift, and 22,000/. by the decreaſe of the exceedings on 
concordatum ; making in the whole, a ſaving of 66,000/. per 


annum. 


As to ſaving on the other grand head, the colleQion of the 


revenue, he appealed to the candour of the hon. baronet him- 
ſelf, and that of the public, whether it were poffible within ſo 
ſhort a period as the preſent Adminiſtration had yet been in, to 
inveſtigate that very complicated buſineſs in order to reduction? 
Certainly it was not—and therefore though the ſtatements laid 
before the Houſe were the ſame as in former years, it would be 
highly unfair to infer that retreachment was not intended On the 
queſtion before the Houſe, he thought that granting this ſam 
expreſely on the ground of commutation would prevent a prece- 
dent from being founded thereon for an encreaſe of the civil liſt 
— what had occurred indeed in the Houſe on the queſtion for thig 


grant would prevent a repetition of it. 


to. 


Sir Lavxzxcs was ſatisfied with this, and the grant was agreed 


The next motion that induced any debate in the committee, 
was one for a grant of 12,000/. as a compenſation to the leſſees 
of the ferries of the city of Dublin, for loſſes ſuſtained in con- 
ſequence of the building of the new bridge. The petition - of 


the leſſees in this leaſe had been preſented by Mr. Ogle. 


Mr. Fox ſupported the claim, by a ſtatement, that they ha 
held the ſaid ferries under a leaſe for 400!. a year, for a long term 
of years—that its average value to them for twelve years preced- 
ing the building was 2000. per annum but that fince the build- 
ing of the bridge they had been total loſers, not only of the 
whole rent of 4000. a year, but of a very conſiderable ſum in the 
expenſes of carrying on the buſineſs of 'the ferries; while thirty 


perſons, depending on the profits of the ſaid ferries, are reduced 


to the utmoſt 


The claim on the juſtice and humanity of Parliament was alſo 


urged by Mr. Ogle. | | 
Mr. PoxgonBY and Mr. Cugran,. after ex 


great re- 
luctance to oppoſing a claim on the benevolence and charity of 
the Houſe, denied that the parties had any right to compenſa · 
tion, as the property was fugacious, taken at a low. rent, an 
enormaus profit, liable to the erent of building a bridge. 


and 
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A long converſation enſured, which was concluded: by Mr. 
GaaTran, who obſerved; that if the claimants were entitled to any | 
ſation, it would be unjuſt to expect it from the nation at 
large, or even from the city of Dublin at large, but from that 
part of che city which derived the advantages of the bridge; he 
therefore recommended a toll to be levied by turnpike on the 
| bridge for the purpoſe. 


Mr. Fanden approved the TRY and Aether recommended 
that the ſurplus ſhould go to the expenſes of widening the 
ſtreets. - | 


It 2 alſo ſupported by Mr. Ga Axon, who conſidered it the 
molt equitable of all modes; and after ſome further converſation, 
the motion was poſtponed till to-morrow. 


The Houſe reſumed, and then adjourned to Wedgeſday. 


- 
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The following petitions were received, read, and ordered to 
lie on the table, | 

A petition of the Catholics of the county of Kildare, whoſe 
names are thereunts ſubſcribed, on behalf of themfelves and 
Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects; ſetting forth, that in pur- 
his s moſt gracious and paternal recommenda · 
of the fituation of his Catholic ſubjects of this kingdom to 
he wiſdom and liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of 


divers ſevere. and 
that while the petidioders fel the 
the wiſdom and goedieſs of Par- 


fintutes,. they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt 
humbly fubwitting that the Catholics of Ireland'havt been, and 
Rill are, in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented from 
joying the fall heneſt af the conflitution of their conntry, b 

dee of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which the 

tioners do now, with all humility and deference, preſume to hope, 
on every prinefple, as well of expedigncy as of juſtice, it wilt no 
| be thought necelfary'to retain; that the periticuiers do mot 
h preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the 
mbſ&-effeQual:mode to unite in fentiment all his Mujeſty's (bjefts 
of Ireland iu ſupport of dur moſt excellent coniſtitution, agree- 
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ably to bis graeious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them 
its — the abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſquali- 
fications of which the petitioners preſume molt humbly 0 com. 
Plain; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking the ſituation of 
the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, 
their reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to the full enjoy- 
ment of the bleffings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, by a re- 
| of all the penal and ręſtrictive laws now * the 
ies of Ireland. 


And, 


A petition of the inhabitants of St. Peter's pariſh in the city 
of Dublin, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed ; ſetting 8 
that the petitzoners, from long gx ence, have fad the? —— 
police eſtabliſhment oppreflive : ineffectual; the lives, f DroJeriiess 
and habitations of the inhabitants of the ſaid pariſh. (and city. in 
general) have thereby been rendered more preearious and inſe- 
cure; therefore the pejytioners are convinced that ſaid ft 
ment has by no means anſwered the good intentions of the jeg. 
ture, but bh on the contrary, injurious to the civil rights apd 
of the inhabitants and magiſtracy of Ee, city; Fn 
the petitioners moſt hap. conceive, and be 7 leave to rg 
that no * whatſoeyer, ind ependent of and not under t | 
tropl . N ean Fan 7 bly afford ſufßeient or 
tory Ex, to their li 1 pro A s, Ages impreſſed with — 
ments of the greateſt & to uſe, the petitioners | 
leave to ent the jpfecurity I” Fink perf, 
under the palice inſtitotion, whereby an oppreſſive tax is wa 
age ry ſalaries, the whale a ſyſtem o r k-th 


57 
E 5 
cious; and of 


the 25th of a pri Majeſty, and aff other and further 7 gt 
ww lince been noted * way confirming and ratifying the 


pertain day 38 r&ates to the police, may be 2. 
and an a my far eſtabliſhing a night | 
— for this city, found principles TY 
And, | 
A of the hoo leeptraofthe peri of Bair Mary 5 


ia the eity of Dublin ; — Ave that by laws paſſed in the 
wwenty-fixth and twenty: eighth years of the reign of his preſent 
Majeſty, entitled, an ad for improving the police of the-eity of 
Dublin, t e pet itioners. have been greatly aggrieved, inaſmuob as 


— nigh r = —— bears no 8 
the very heavy tax paid by them for Ker 
bliſhment, und which is rob- 


the frequent 
rages Fartvrankv remeron oo Tits Pepin. 4 


les F 
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therefore praying that the ſaid law may be repealed, and ſuch new 

law enacted in its ſtead as will afford them adequate protection, 
and veſt the adminiftration thereof in the hands of thoſe who are 
- molt intereſted in the peace, good order, and ſecurity of the 


; A. petition of the church-wardens af the pariſh of Saint Mi- 
chael, on behalf of themſelves and the reſt of the pariſhioners of 
ſaid pariſh ; ſetting forth, that the petitioners (previous to the 
preſent police law) enjoyed a competent protection of a nightly 
watch, compoſed of ten men in winter, and of eight in ſummer, 
and at no greater expenſe than nine-pence to the ſhilling miniſter's 
money, furniſhing every accommodation, viz. great coats, poles, 
' lanthorns,. fire and candle-light, beſides penſions to diſabled men, 
which watch tax, ia the whole groſs ſum, amounted to no more 
on an average than 977. ſterling or thereabouts, including a ſmall 
ſalary paid to a watch clerk ; that the preſent police tax is eight- 
een pence to the ſhilling miniſter's money, which according to 
ſaid rate amounts in the groſs to the ſum of 194/. ſterling or 
| thereabouts, yielding at the ſame time no other nightly. protec- 
tion than from four to fix watchmen in ſaid pariſh, who are many 
nights never ſeen on duty in the ftreets, to the terror of the inha- 
- bitants ; that the petitiohers moſt humbly conceive, that the above 
very enormous ſum, charged as aforeſaid, is only a part of the 
expenſe attending the execution of the ſaid police law, there 
having been ſundry otber large ſums raiſed upon the public in 
general by grand oy ps for divers purpoſes relative to 
faid inftitution, befides other weighty ſums raiſed by licenſes 
from the police board, top numerpus here to repeat, of which 
| au charges the petitioners have paid their proportion, ex- 
clue of the above police tax of eighteen pence to the ſhilling, 
and no other protection than as aforeſaid ; and therefore praying 
the Houſe to take the merits” of petitioners diſtreſſing caſe into 
conſideration, particularly that of the large ſums levied on the 
faid pariſh as well as the public at large, and that for ſo ſmall a 
nightly protection as aforeſaid ; and that the Houſe will be 
pleaſed to repeal the preſent obnoxious police law ſo juſtly com- 
plained of, calculated more for patronage than utility, and in its 
nature pr ive of many and great public evik, and that in the 
place an act may be paſſed for a night! watch, ſounded 
on a better ſcale of juſtice, impowering the inhabitants who are 
to bear the burden of the tax to the ſuperintendance and govern- 
A petition of the inhabitants who are houſekeepers and pay 
une in the pariſh of Saint Mark, inthe city of Dahlia, in veltry 


- l * 
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aſſembled, 16th January, 1795, whoſe names are thereunto ſub» 
ſcribed ; ſetting forth, that the petitioners are burdened with -a 
heavy and grievous tax for the purpoſe of ſupporting a police 
eſtabliſhment in the city of Dublin ; that the petitioners haye 
found by long experience, that the preſent ſyſtem of police is not 
adequate to the ends for which the ſame was intended by the le- 
giſlature; with horror they obſerve burglaries and robberies in- 
creaſing to an alarming degree, and that the immenſe ſums levied 
off the citizens are not . with effect for their protection, 
but in ſuch manner as to render 2 guardians of the pro- 
rty and lives of the citizens totally unworthy of their confi- 
dence ; that the petitioners humbly apprehend that, on repealing 
the preſent police law, one efficacious may be ſubſtituted by the 
Houſe, which may afford them that protection and ſafety which 
is the object of the petitioners, under the controul of the inhabi- 
tants, who are more eſſentially concerned therein, and that at a 
much leſs expenſe than that which they now-ſuſtain in the ſupport 
of the preſent odious, oppreſſive and corrupt fyſtem ; and there- 
fore praying the Houſe to take their caſe into conſideration, and 
repeal the preſent police law in the city of Dublin, and ſubititute 
ſuch other in its place as will enable the. petitioners to provide a 
zod and permanent watch for their protection, and under their 
oven direction, and grant them ſuch other relief as ſhall ſeem 


The Houſe then reſolved into a committee of ſupply, and 
having reſumed, progreſs was reported. SIE 


Ce I —— ——_ —— — ws 
Ll * * s + * s -t 7 þ 
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Aſter ſame curſory buſineſs, Mr. Gaarrax ſaid, I have pre- 
- ſented, Sir, many petitions againſt the police eſtabliſhment, 
praying to be relieved from the inadequacy and extravagance of 
that inftitution—thoſe petitions, from very nearly all the pariſhes 
in this city, are now on your table— It is my intention now, Sir, 
- to moye for leave to bring in a bill to repeal the police law, and to 
. eftabliſh in the room of that iaſtitution an efficient and conſtitu- 
tional guard for the city-+it was not neceſſary in order to ground 
this bill, that the petitions now on your table ſhould have been 
preſented—had no petition come before you, I would from my 
| own knowledge of the defects and abuſes of the inſtitution, in 
compliance with the wiſhes of my fellow citizens, have introduced 
the bill: the petitions, however, coming from ſo large a part of 
the citizens, form a conchufive argument in favour of the mea- 
ſure. If, therefore, gentlemen pleaſe, I will move that the pe- 
| | 3 ; 
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ditions be referred to a committee 3 and hall, after they have re- 
ported theix opinion, more leave to bring in the bill. , 


The Houſe accordingly refolved int committee on the 
tions, Mr. G. N the chair. ? "a * 


| The petitions being read, 


Mr. GzatTau moved a reſolution Thats motion ſhould be 
n ; in a bill agrecably 10 che 


This 5 th 
5 relamed, and . 406 Mr, fasste urs oben 


ad GraTTaAn then more for lae wo bring i bl for re- 


ng fo much of two acts as ers to Loew nt 


Mr. Ponsonvr wanker e 2 leave was given. 


n ee ten an- 
other important ſubject the is Majeſty's Roman 
Catholic fabjets.—Fhere were before the Hoyſe a great number 
If petitions on this fubje&t: It was his intention, however, to 
_ - bring da the bill in the firſt inſtance, without 7eferring the peti- 
tions to a committee: This bad been the mode of proceading in 
1793. and be thought it the beſt to adopt now. 


Dr. Dvrcznan did not expect that this bill would be ſo ſpee- 

diy introduced. The ſubjeR& way one of the firſt magnitude, as 
no change could be made in the laws. now aſſecting Catholics, 
which would not go to a total ſubverſion of the © 4.5 — eſta- 
bliſhment : he would therefore hope, that the Houſe being the re- 
tives of the Proteſtants only, would not be haſty in ad- 
_— Aa bill of this kind; he wal expect that the admiſſion 
45 tin alter the affizes, when the Ftoteſlant 
returned the right hon. gentleman, and — 

bon. —— f,. that Houſe, — have an 3 


Kader the yigentic meokere which he progs 

2 Air H. Cavenmon zgrecd in opinion with the Doctor that 
— ſhoukd meer the fillet conſideration ; but in onter to 
0 ia ir foo as pofible, 


mah Dr. — — thasthe * ah 
rA Pere, but. be went farther, and 


wu t @ 
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dangerous was the meaſure l At any rate he thought that what- 
ever reſpected the defence of the country and ſupport of govern» 
ment ſhould precede this buſineſs, 


Mr. GzaTTAN replied, as to what had fallen from the han, 
et n who ſpoke laſt. As to my intention of ſubverting the 
conſtitution of this country, I will be very plain; my opinion is, 
that unleſs you adopt this bill ſpeedily, you fo parrow the bake - 
of the conſtitution, that you will have the ſhadow, not the ſub- 
ſtance of a conſtitution. 1 believe the hon. gentleman, in what he 
has ſaid, means well, but giving him thus the praiſe of honeſt in- 
tention, I think I have a Tight to a fimilar indulgetice. The hon, 

ntleman I ſay is not founded in attributing to me an intention 
to ſubvert the conſtitution, and ſo far am 1 from ſhiinking from 
any ill conſequence that may attgod this meaſure, that I moſteat« 
neſtly implore him to attribute to me all the conſequences which 
may follow from it; but if I am to anſwer for the ill of the 
meaſure, I claim alfo to have at leaſt a ſhare pf praiſe for its be- 
nefits. With reſpe& to tithe, I fo far agree with the hot. 
tleman, that I think dur opportunity ſhould be given the 
oufe to confider of the expethiency of admitting this bill, but 

by no means the time he aſks * when iitretiuced, & ought not u 

be hurriedi but neither ought there to be any unnertffary delay. 


Mr. Oc: s diſclaimed charging Mr. Grattan with an intentiom 
to fubvert the conftitution, but whatever might be the intention, 
he was convinced that would be the effect of the meafure. On 
this ſubjec᷑t he never had and never would have hut one opinion. 
But come what might, he would cling with a parting ſoniſneſi to 
the —— cauſe, _—— never . l wan n 

ope to chear t 3 proſpect. was ton 
rr admitted ; the petitions on which it 
was founded ſhould firſt be referred to acqmmittee, that the Heute 
wight know what they were. | N 


Dr. Dvronan ſupported this 


The uſaal | of : 
ſed with in the nt 
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biſkops and archbiſhops into the Houſe of Lords, and therefore 
he hoped the Houſe would-be very cautious in the admiſſion of a 
bill founded on theſe petitions till they were examined by a com. 
mittee. * | 


Mr, Gaarrax contended that it was unuſual and unneceſſary 
to refer the petitions. In 1793, when a bill of a ſimilar nature to 
preſent was introduced, the petitions from the Catholics were 
not referred to a committee, but the bill was introduced indepen- 
dent of them ; he wiſhed to follow this precedent in the preſent 
inſtance, and he was the leſs inclined to refer the petitions to a 
mittee, becauſe be wiſhed to avoid giving any opportunity 
2 perſonal inveQives and aſperſions with which the principle of 
this bill can have nothing ta do. The petitions might be impro- 
perly ſigned, but that could. not be a very material circumſtance 
to weigh againſt the bil, | | 
As to the language of the petitions he ſaw nothing that they 
contained but a prayer from his Majeſty's Roman Catholic ſub» 
jects, ing to be admittęd to all the civil and military pri- 
ee ſubje&s, and not at all glancing at the 
eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments. With reſpet to the word re- 
Lore, he thought it very properly uſed—for no man could deny 
that the Catholigs pnce enjoyed thoſe priyileges, and he thought 
it by much the ſafeſt way that they ſhould pray rather to be re- 
ſtored to thoſe privileges, than demand them on the ground of 
natural right, or even claim that theſe rights thould be cre- 
ated for, them It was not his wiſh to accelerate this bill, but 
neither would he wiſh that it ſhould be unneceſſarily retarded. 


Dr. DviGexan again roſe, and ſaid he was not ſatisfied that 
the petitions ought not to go before a committee. The prayer 
of them, he obſerved again, was fingular—for there exiſted na 
Jaws againſt Catholics but thoſe which affect their eccleſiaſtical 

eſtabliſhment, unleſs one which he hoped would not be repealed 

in the preſent ſtate of the country, he meant that which prevented 

all Catholics not poſſeſſing a freehold property of 100. or per- 
operty to the amount of 100). — carrying arm. 

i nal reflection, he thought, could be thrown upon any 
individual by ſubmitting theſe petitions to a committee, for the 
ſact which would come ont would be found a flat violation of 
law, and what opinion would the Houſe form of the petition of 
men who came to pray a repeal of laws which they violate in the 
very inftance of ſoliciting their repeal. - Nor could they plead ig- 
norance for this inſult ta the Houſe and to the law, for in 1793 

© their petitions were ſigned in the ſame manner, and were obliged 

| for that ſame reaſon to be withdrawn, andothers preſented. The 
only reaſon he could ſee for bringing in this bill without firſt ex- 
aminiog the petitions, was, that their inſolence and the extent of 

their deſigus might be concealed. ; 42 
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Sir H. Lanczisns ſaid, that though he had been frequently 
concerned in bringing in bills of this kind, he never knew an in- 
ſtance in which the petitions were referred to a committee—it 
was unneceſſary. When petitions referred to facts they mult 
be ſubmitted to a committee, becauſe there was no way to aſcer- 
tain facts but by inveſtigation ; but when the petitions related to 
principle, as in this inſtance, it would. be ſuperfluous and abſurd 
to refer them. The uſual mode in ſuch caſes was ſuch as his hon. 
friend had choſen. With regard to the aſſertion of the hon. 
gentleman, that there exiſted no acts againſt the Catholics but 
ſuch as concerned their eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment, he thought it 
not perfectly candid, nor accurately ſtating what the fact was, for 
how could it be ſaid they were under no diſabilities as citizens if 
they could not enjoy the privileges of citizens without taking 
oaths againſt their religion? He could not help ſaying that at 
a time like the preſent, when our exiſtence depended on the equal 
juſtice of our laws and the union of our-people, there ſhould be 
given an equality of rights and freedom to all defcriptions of men, 
and therefore he would ſupport his right hon. friend m his mea- 

f ſire, , : * 2 : 


Col: BLaquirne a reed with Mr. Ogle, and thought that no 
real Proteſtant could ſupport the principle of the bill. 


The Hon. F. H. HuTcninsox ſaid, I do not riſe to make 
any obſervation upon what has fallen from the hon. and learned 
member who ſpoke from the floor (Dr. Duigenan), Neither do 
1 propoſe at this time to diſcuſs the merits of thoſe petitions 
which lie upon our table, in behalf of his Majeſty's Roman Ca- 
tholie ſubjects; upon which petitions, however, I ſhall at preſent 
beg leave to ſay, that they appear to me to be conceived in terms 
* moſt reſpectful and decorous—and to put forward for our conſide- 
Þy cation, u great esd wilt meakure df national policy, td which, in 
my mind, we ought to give our moſt ſerious and ready attention. 

A right hon. member OMe. Grattan) has moved for leave to 
bring in a bill, in purſuance of the prayer of theſe petitions, and 
ſome gentlemen have expreſſed an opinion that this diſcuſſion 
ought to be poſtponed to a late day, and until after the affizes. 

] eoncur'in thinking that a queſtion of fo much intereſting im- 


portance ought not to be precipitated ; bat I am alſayperſuade' 
there ſhonld not be any q eyes wm? delay.—I Were the rde 
hon. member not to yield to any importunities upon this ſubject; 
nor liſten to a ſuggeſtion of policy, which might once more place 
us in a ſituation which every man who loves the country, or re- 
gards the dignity of Parliament, muſt have ſeen with concern. 
Mr. O18 ed that he would oppoſe the principle of the 
bill though he ſhould ſtand alone—there were ſituations in which 
though a man ftand alone he does not Rand difÞracefully, , 
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The queſtion being then put, it paſſod with only three diſſunt- 
ing voice, Mr. Ogle; Colonel Blaquiere; and Dr. Duigeman, 


irew to being in the bill. Meſſrs, Grattan. 
„ were to prepare and introduce 


- 


| The Houle having reſolved into z committee of ways and 
f The Cnasentien of the Ex 

ene ml 
The taxes of laſt year had been ſo pro 


The firſt mas av encreaſe of 3d. per lb. duty on tobaveo.. The 
o was 12. per Ib. and in England 
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whatever meafaree, founded on this principle, may be brought 
forward on that head this ſeſſion, gentlemen will remember are 
meaſures which they have themſelyes recommended. 95 
A new arrangement of the hearth tax would alſo form a | 
of the financial fyſtem for this yet. It was thought Jaff fef- 
ſlon that He poorer people weuld be muck eafed by the exemptian 
of certain deſcriptions of peaple fromthe tax in the manner then 
adopted. It had always been his principle that the paupers in 
ether country or town, ought never to be called on to pay any 
tax; the meaſure of laſt year was on that principle; but it had 
been found not to have given effectually the relief intended. 
From the many zequiſites which the act made it neceſſary ſhould 
be performed in order to enjoy the exemption, many people had 
continued to pay the tax rather than take ſo much trouble as was 
neceſſary "ay. > og avoid it. In order, therefore, to give the 
pont the full benefit of the indulgence which hag been intended 
for them, it was the wiſh of Adminiftratipn to bring forward a 
much ftronger, and more manly meaftre than that oflaft year; it 
was their intention to exempt from the tax unconditionally and 
abſalutly all houſes having but one hearth, and to throw the 
burden on the wealth „taking care at the fame time of 
thiſe who in large cities fometimes lodge in fingle rooms, in 
houſes which have perhaps ten hearths; and who are, neyerthe- 
leſs, perhaps poorer than the — f. This was a mea- 
ſare which would benefit the poor of every deſcription, and which 
therefore he hopeil the poor would ſee in its, proper ligt. 
was one matter more with which he ſhould now trouble 
the Houſe on the ſubject af revenue — Eaſt India ſugar importeff 
here at preſent paul 167. 3d. while from the Weſt Indies 
paid 24 per cent.—of this the Weft India merchants complain- 
ed, and very reaſonably, A Irdand enjoyed the Weſt 
India trade and was excluded from the Eaft ; and that, there- 
fore, Welt India produce ſhould at leaſt be admitted here an at 
good tertus as that of che Eaft. In compliance with this ar 
ment, it was intended to raife the duty on Eaſt India ſugar to 
25 per cent. the fame duty which is paid by that from the Weſt. 
He then recommentled to gentlemen to confider whether there 
were not ſome Svutties which might admit of reduction. He 
thought they were in fome meaſure a fair object for reduction, 
beeauſe much of them. went to the landed gentlemen, and avere in 
no degree beneficial to t r b . ; 
le meant nothing by this that could at all affe& any of theſe 
trades or manufactures Which are carried un by bounty. It was, 
however, his idea that bounties ought not to he perpetual, and 
that no trade was worth having which could pat, after being 
allied for-ſome time, exiſt but by bounty. But at preſent he 
ouly wiſhed that Tome bounties might be reduced, as were not 
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neceſſary to the welfare of the manufacture on which Apa gives, 
even on them only in order to leſſen taxation. . 


Mr. Duguzzy obſerved, that the Chancellor” had not. Kate 
the amount of any tax except that on. tobacco. He called on 
him to know, whether he meant to continue the tax on leather. 
That tax, he * had not yet . the revenue a ſingle fix- 

, and theref, _ ered as a new tax, and as 
2. a proper rer iche preſent deliberation. It was a tax 
adopted laſt year without being duly conſidered, and he knew it 
to be a moſt injudicious and — duty. If the right hon. 
. up, he would {| another as a 
ſubſtitute; | 


The 1 OF THE Excizays hex that cer- 
tainly he meant to continue that tax. At a time of war like this, 
when the utmoſt reſources of the country ſhould be called forth, 
it would be betraying the count ive up an eſtabliſhed tax.— 
If the tax had not been duly conldeved; was not for want of the 
hon. gentleman's exertions ; for pr had oppoſed it warmly and 
long, until the Houſe grew tired ſubje&.—IF the tax had 
not been yet productive, it was b e the legiſſature was too 
juſt to impoſe the tax upon property which by been purchaſed 
under the idea of being exempted. —[n favour of the =P it might 
be obſerved, that not one of thoſe who were affected by it 12 
attempted to petition againſt it. If the hon. gentleman would 
object to all taxes that were unpopular, a productive tax could 
* wot hawk ſpecified the of the lat 

to not havin t uce ter taxes, it 
was becauſe jt as Has — ſo 47 any preciſion ; 
but he had · little doubt but they would 8 | 
ed. Qn the ſubjeR of the leather tax, he again obſerved, that he- 
hed ory thing in his power to make it bear as lightly as 
poſſible ; the Hou had given compenſating duty on bark, and 
he wis ready to agree to raiſe it; and the operation of the tax 
was poſtponed for the benefit of thoſe aſſected by it; the debate 
on this bufineſs, therefore he thought ought not now to be car- 
ried on; it could have no uſe but * and inflaming 


the poblic . 


Mr. VanpELEuUR faid, he had W the tax when firſt pro- 
poſcd, becauſe he thought it would have injured” the trade, but 
now when he found no petition againſt it from the perſons con- 
cerned, nor any from the public againft the operation of the tax, 
he — it would be wrong to give it up at a time when the 

average of the revenue for laſt uarter was 86, oool. 
bad. tax had not bee operative, he 3 becauſe 


want- 
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ſome lawyer, who had looked into a corner of the act, had found 


ſome flaw in it. 


He paid a compliment to the Chancellor of che Exchequer 


and Aminiſtration, for not having adopted many more exciſe laws, 
which they would have been juſtified in doing by the Engliſh 
book of rates. On the hearth-tax, he ſaid, Adminiſtration had 
exceeded his moſt ſanguine wiſhes, and he thought every deſcrip- 
tion of the poor were under great obligation to Aminiſtration on 
that head. : 


Mr. Dvqutxy complimented the hon. gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt, and who was ſo ſedulouſly habituating his young mind to 
attend to public matters, on the happy mode he had found out 
of proving for his right hon. friend, (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) the proſperity of the country from the deficiency of its re- 
venue 86,0001. per quarter. The next poſition he would under- 
take to prove, he ſuppoſed would be, that, as the war went on, 
taxes would beeome lighter and money more plenty. He de- 
clared he thought the leather tax the moſt oppreſſive ever im- 
poſed fince the time when the Houſe ſent the hearth-money col- 
leQor into the cabin of the peaſant. The tax had yet produced 
' nothing—if it had produced any thing he protefted he would 
not have oppoſed it ; he thought he was therefore as free to op- 
poſe it now, as if it now for the firſt time came before the 
Houſe. | 5 

As to the opinion, which it was ſaid was given by a lawyer 
who had looked into a corner of the act, he aſſured the Houſe 
that a gentleman of the firſt legal knowledge, though not in that 


Houſe, a man who had never engaged in the politics of any 


party—and intereſted himſelf only for the promotion of juſtice— 
had given that opinion againſt the act to which the hon. gentle- 
man had alluded. He knew how unpleaſant it was to gentlemen 
to hear any thing againſt a tax—he knew that the lighteſt buſi- 
neſs of the Houſe was to vote away one or two millions, and then 
with all poſſible diſpatch, grant the taxes in order to get to din- 
ner ; unpleaſant as it was, however, he muſt tell gentlemen, that 
he was ready to produce evidence that the ſhoe-makers. had raiſed 
ſhoes from 15. to 1s. 3d. per pair, in conſequence of this tax 
Let me tell the noble Lord who fits oppoſite me, ſaid he, and 
who is come from the -emporium of ſplendor and luxury, thaꝶ 
can produce evidence which will prove to him that already 


poorer families in this country have begun to diminiſh their as . 


tity of ſhoes, and that even the ſhoe-makers object to the 
fear that it will diminiſh the conſumption. It may be ftrdi 
the ears of the noble Lord, but it is true, that in thifeo 


*. 


the poor man but two pair of ſhoes in the year—and why ? 


Let not the ears of luxury be offended at it—becauſe when tra- 
velling, the poor man wears his ſhoes in a manner perfectly Lriſh— 
Vor. XV. H 


/ 


. * 24 2 
r 
* > 


——— - 
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on his ſhoulders—until coming into a town, he laces them on 
that he may enter in ſtate! I put this to the feelings of gentle- 
men,—Can the tax which goes to diminiſh the luxury of the 
peaſant in this inſtance be a good or a wiſe tax? It is ſuggeſted 
that I raiſe diſcontent by ſpeaking of this ſubjet—1 have ob- 
ſerved that this argument is urged to all thoſe who at any time 
attempt to point out an error or a crime of Adminiftration—but 
give me leave to aſſure the Houſe, that it is not our ſpeeches but 
our actions that will raiſe diſcontent ; if we were filent as the 


grave, yet will diſcontents ariſe ſo long as our actions are not as 
they ſhould be. | 


The hon. geutleman has ſaid, the tanners have not petitioned 
againſt the tax, and therefore the tax is good ſpeak not for a 
tanner—I ſpeak for the poor of Ireland, and I appeal to the 

ood fenſe and humanity of every man who hears me, whether 
it is fair to pretend an indulgence to the poor by eaſing them of 
two ſhillings hearth-money, while we lay a tax of four ſhillings 
upon brogues ? If you think I exagerate, ſend for eminent men 
in the buſineſs, and you will know what is the riſe which has 
been made on ſhoes ſince the impoſition of the tax—You will 
then be of my mind. Fe: 

I do not however want, ſaid he, to rob the revenue; I pro- 
poſe a ſubſtitute for this unwiſe, oppreſſive tax; I propoſe a tax 
of two ſhillings in the pound on all penſions, ſalaries, fees, per- 
quiſities, &c. &c. on this eſtabliſhment—tax pomp—tax luxu- 
ry but do not tax the loweſt degree of poverty, and prohibit 
an eſſential neceſſary of life. The tax which, I prapoſe will 
amount to 30, ogol.—raiſed off, of men who live on the public, 
and yet are known to the public only by the ſums they receive. 
What 1 ſaggelt is not without precedent—In 1692, the war of 

Villiam—not only a tax was laid on penſions, &c. but the pen- 
fions, ſalaries, &c. were taken into the hands of the ſtate.— 1 
do not go ſo far— Thanks to the abilities and virtue of the gen- 
tlemen who now compoſe the Adminiſtration, we have a penſion 
bill, by which that enormous liſt will be diminiſhed, but that will 
require the operation of time, and we went immediate ſupply— 
by agreeing to this propoſal, we have it, not from the indigent 
and wretched, but from the purſes of the proud and wealthy— 
Other countries have ſet us the example—the haughty dignity of 
Spain bends at this moment under ſuch a meaſure as this—Let 
us take the leſſon, the times as well as our circumſtances de- 
mand it. ; 5 Fi | 

2 tax has three great recommendations :—1|, it is eaſily 
collected. for it is only to retain the money in your hands ;—2d, 
it falls gp the rich; 3d, —it is productive and is proportioned to 

the evffön which it preys. Let gentlemen not recommend filence 
on this ſubjeci let them rather remember that the ſilence of 


* 
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France produced her revolution, in conjunction with another cir. 
cumſtance, leaning heavily on the poor. 1 


The Cuaxcrrlox or THE ExCHEQUER replied to Mr. Du- 
query. He ſaid, the leather tax was unproductive only in con- 
ſequence of the declamation of thoſe who aſſerted that it ought 
not to be paid. The argument too was incluſive, for if the tax 
was unproductive it could not be oppreſſive if the people paid 
nothing they could not have ſuffered. He would not accept the 
hon. gentleman's tax, becauſe a tax producing 30, oool. was not 
an adequate proviſion for 80, ooo. - Beſides of the ſalaries which 
he would have taxed, the greater part is paid to men who labour 
very hardly for them would the right hon. gentleman tax in- 
duſtry, or curtail its reward ?—So far as concerned the wealthy 
placeman he for himſelf had no objection he ſhould do his duty 
as well as poſſible however he might be paid for it but he 
thought it would be inefficient ? | 

As to the riſe of ſhoes, ſince leather had not yet paid any 
duty, the duty could not have raiſed the ſhoes—if combinations' 
have exiſted in that trade, was he to anſwer for the conſequente 
of them — There is now a combination among the tailors, was 
he to be charged with the encreaſed price of clothes, though he 
had laid no duty on them. SY 

If the tax on leather was taken off to-morrow, would any man 
ſay that ſhges would fall ?—Certainly they would not, therefore 
the poor would not be benefited by the propoſal of the hon. gen- 
tleman.— He was ſure that the ſituation of the poor was much 
better now than it was for many years back—it was not yet as 
well as he wiſhed it to be, but he hoped it would ſoon improve; 
his life had been ſpent and ſhould be ſpent in endeavouring to 


make it better. 


Mr. Duqvezy complimented the private charaQer of the 
hon. gentleman, and ſaid, if he, did not know that he was ad- 

dreſſing an enlightened and virtuous Adrqiniftration, he would 
not have taken 55 much pains as he had, and was ſorry his pro- 
poſal met no better reception; if it ſhould be rejected, he would 
move another tax as a ſubſtitute for the leather tax — that of 
making every houſe in which cards ſhould be played, take out a 
licenſe. Wy CEPT Re a 8, 


7. Se . R 
Mr. G. Poxsonvy (aid, the hon. member with the beſt intentio 
in the world no doubt, has thought proper to diſſent from this 


tax—he did ſo before. I do not believe however, that any of 


the ill conſequences he thought he foreſaw have happened, and 
I remember that though at that time we generally voted toge- 
ther, I could not bring myſelf to oppoſe a tax which ſeemed te 
me, to be free from the objections which were urged againlt it. 


N. 


— 
4 


” 
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of 
It ſeems to me to be ſtrange conduct that a man ſhould promiſe 
ſeriouſly to ſupport an Adminiſtation, and. yet oppoſe all 
their means for ing their meaſures into effe& : yet this is 
the conduct of the hon. gentleman.— What he has this evening 
' thrown out is likely to produce theſe three conſequences : | 


1. To render the people thankleſs for the meaſures which 
they have obtained. | | 


2d: To render them diſcontented with the remiſſion of the 
hearth tax, as it leads them to believe that double that tax is laid 
on them in another form. os 


3d. To render the country diſcontented with adminiſtration, 
becauſe they do not adopt this tax on placemen and penſioners. 


I ſuppoſe the hon. gentleman does not mean this, becauſe he 
propoſes to ſupport Adminiſtration, and therefore he cannot wiſh 
to hurt their character or deprive them of reſources—yet his 
ſpeech certainly tends to produce all thoſe conſequences. 

By the remiſſion of the hearth tax on houſes of one hearth, you 
did the people great ſervice not only by exempting them from the 
payment of a ſum which in many caſes was very inconvenient to 
them to pay, but alſo by putting them out of the power of the 
collector whoſe power over them, it is well known, was alſo a 

reater grievance than the tax itſelf.— By the leather tax the con- 
ſumer is ſubje& to no oſſicer, the ſeller only pays it, therefore by 
this tax the people are freed from vexation, and on that account 

tax on leather is ſuperior to the hearth tax. „ 

But it is ſaid, that this tax preſſes on the poorer people. l be- 
lieve it does not preſs ſeverely—but 1 ſay that no tax can be pro- 
ductise which does not preſs on the bull of the people to a cer- 
tain degree. No tax which can be raiſed from a {mall number of 
individuals can ever anſwer the public demands.—It is ſaid too 
that the ſhoe-makers have raiſed their prices ;—this, Sir, is the 
common objeQion which goes « Pap all taxes on the conſump- 
| tion—for every perſon concerned in the manufacture from the 
firſt to the laſt hand through which it paſſes, muſt have his profit 
on the tax which is at firlt paid—this evil therefore is inevitable 
till ve can do without taxes on the eonſumption.— In this article 
ol leather the riſe ſeems to be pafticularly high; why? becauſe 
among the perſons concerned in the manufacture of leather (the | 
ſhoe· makers) there has been a moſt obſtinate ſpirit of combination 
tor their own emolument Their hiſtory indeed is ſuch as would 
make one ſad. The workmen have long infiſted upon working 
only the little week that is from Thurſday to Saturday incluſive 
Quad dariag the reſt of the week they are in a ſtate of perpetual 

. intoxication, and to defray the neceſſary expence of this diſſipa · 

tion they riſe their wages In fact, if the tax was removed thi 
_ hour the public would not bave ſhoes one penny the cheaper, 

and therefore the riſe of ſhoes cannot be attributed to the tax. 


4 
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The hon. gentleman propoſes, as a ſubſtitute for the leather tax, 


a tax on penſious, ſalaries, &c.— I aRed a great while with the 


hon. gentleman in oppoſition, and yet we never talked of ſuch a 
tax as this Why ?—becauſe with reſpect to three-fourths of thoſe 
on whom it muſt fall, it would be poſitive injuſtice—for three- 
 Fourths of thoſe who receive ſalaries are men not overpaid for their 
labours—writing clerks, working men, &c. &c. the ſame holds 
good of a very large majority of the penfioners—widows of offi- 
cers and dergymen, a deſcription of the people who cannot be 
ſubje& to undue influence, and whom the public and humane al- 
ways look on with an eye of pity. Since, then, three-fourths of 
the general deſcription whom he names could not come within 
his plan, the fair way for the hon. gentleman would have been 
to ſtep forward, and name particularly every man whom he 
thought overpaid for his ſervices—** this man gets more than he 
earns, I demand a reduction“ —If the hon. gentleman do not do 
this, bis ſpeech can he calculated only to raiſe diſcontent—if he 
comes forward in this manner, I will meet him boldly and freely 
in the enquiry. | | 


Mr. DucQutry ſaid, he was glad to hear this declaration, and 
he would, with the aſſiſtance of God, bring forward ſuch a queſ- 
tion as the hon, gentleman called for on Saturday, 


| Mr. GzaTTAx called on Mr. Duquery to inform the Houſe ' 
how this tax he propoſed would produce 30,000). ? 


Mr. Dvquzxr replied, that the revenue eſtabliſhment being 
112,000/. and the penſion liſt 120, 000. would, with the ſtamp 
and poſt-office eſtabliſhments, amount to 300, oool. on which a 
tax of 25. in the pound would produce 30, oool. . 


Then, ſaid Mr. Gaarrax, fince that is the bon. gentleman's 
calculation, I am clear in ſaying I will object to his propoſal, be- 
cauſe I am ſure he cannot be in earneſ. No man of common 
ſenſe could be ſerious in a propoſal to tax officers, in the revenue, 
for ĩaſtanee Who receive not more than gcl. a year—Would 
the hon. gentleman tax poverty under the pretext of relieving it? 
Could be be ſo boyiſh as to believe that the Houſe would 25 a 
tax on men whoſe income is ſcarcely ſufficient to their exiſteuce? 

—and yet ſuch are all the lower officers in the revenue, from 
whoſe pittance the hog. gentleman would take a tentb. Could 
he believe that Parliament would ſhatch her morſel from the widow 
of the clergyman or the ſoldier? The gentleman reſorts to the 
| penſion lift ;—if be had adverted to the items which compoſe the 

120,000/. he mentions, he wauld have ſcen that the greater part 
is paid to perſons who are objects of compaſſion, and to perſons 
who already pay a tax of 47. in the pound as abſcntees.. Let the 
bon. gentleman deduct theſe from his calculations, and what re- 
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mains He does not know! Let him dedu& the generoſity of 
the country to the & idow and her orphans, and what will he — 
draw from the penſion liſt ?—He does not know !— What then is 
bis calculation ?-—A fallacy ! Let me put it in another light. — 
The ſum to be raiſed is 30,0007. a year—the ſource from which 
he would dtaw it is the penſion lift, which now is 120, oo. but 
which, by the ordinary courſe of mortality, muſt, by operation 
of law, be reduced to 80,000/.—that is the fund you want of 
permaneat—the fund the hon. gentleman propoſes is not only a 
fallacious, but a fugitive fund. Thus the hon. gentleman is 
amuſing you with falſe calculations, while he is diſſeminating diſ- 
content by a declamatory ſpeech. 
I do not impute a bad intention to bim but I ſay his argu- 
ments deſerve reprobation, ſince they go to create in the public 
mind an impracticable wiſh.— What the hon. gentleman has ad- 
vanced, is indeed. of ſo miſchievous a tendency without a poſſibi- 
_ lity of doing good, that one cannot animadvert on it without ho- 
neſt-indignation ! coming too, at a time when the Houſe, with a 
liberality of which there has been no former inſtance, is taking 
from the ſhoulder of the poor the moſt tyrannical tax which ever 
preſſed it, (the hearth tax.) wg. | 
The hon: gentleman tells the Houſe: he will brace the ſinews of 
war—How will he brace them? Is jt by an attempt to throw 
odium on the Adminiſtration he profeſſes to admire aud ſupport, 
and by ſtripping the country of its reſources ?—Could the right 
hon. baronet at niy left hand (Chancellor of the Exchequer) pro- 
cure money for the country on the fugacious ground the hon. 
gentlemad propoſes ?—No, certainly.—Ir is therefore declama- 
tory and worſe than idle for the hon. gentleman to give out a pa- 
rade day for a meafure which he cannot ſhew to be uſeful, and 
which if it be uſeful, government will take vup—as they have 
dave their other meaſures—of themſelves and not the dictates 
4 A man profeſſing to ſupport, but endeavouring to erhbarraſs 
ö em. a ; 


Mr. Doquexy obſerved, he meant the tax he propofed ſhould. 
continue only 170 the war, and did not mean to wreſt any 
thing from individuals except when the country as now was under 
the heavy preſſure of a war eſtabliſhment. As to his intentions, 
he profeſſed. himſelf perfectly ſerious in propoſing this tax—he 
did not however mean to prefs any thing upon gentlemen againſt 
their will ;—he was challenged by an hon. member (Mr. Pon- 
ſonby) to come forward with this meaſure, and he was never in- 
cliged to ſhrink from his duty.— As to the produce of the tax, be 
thought he had eſtimated it too low, for he had not confined 
himſelf to ſalaries and penſions—he had taken in his propoſal 
fees and the perquiſites of office, which many | renee on the 
ether ſide Knew very well amounted in maby inſtances to forty 
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times more than the ſalaries. He would therefore exempt poverty 
from taxation, and yet he would engage to procure 100,000/. 
to the public out of this tax, —He was charged with ſpeaking 
diſcontent;ʒ he again obſerved that if gentlemen remained as ſilent 
as the pillars which ſupported their gallery, diſcontent would 
ſpread if their meaſures were fuch as deſerved it. With reſpect, 
however, to any charges which might be made againſt him be 
would appeal to his country, and he beſought his countrymen to 
watch his conduct, and obſerve whether it proceeded- from inte- 
reſted motives or from principle. IS 

He profeſſed himſelf extremely ſorry that any thing had fallen 
from him which ſhould excite ſuch warmth in a gentleman whom 
he had once the honour of calling friend—a man to whoſe bright 
example and irrefiltable eloquence he confeſſed himſelf a convert 
from the grand error of his life—a ſupport of the late Adminiſtra- 
tion, and to whoſe ſpirit, caught from his public conduct, he 
ſhould always be prond to acknowedge himſelf indebted for what- 
ever of public feeling or public character he ſhould have. 


After a ſhort reply from the CHANCELLOR OF THE ExCHs- 
QUER, who aflerted that there were only two or three offices in 
which the perquiſites exceeded the ſalaries, he proceeded to move 
the poſt-office and other ordinary duties, poſtponing the others 
until Saturday, to which day the Houſe adjourned. 


_ ——_—— 


SaTtvuaDay, Fenavany 14, 1795- 


The SyEAxEx acquainted the Houſe, that the illneſs of Mr. 
Thoroton, their clerk, prevented his attendance, It was there- 
fore ordered, at the inſtance of Mr. Speaker, that Mr. Treſham, 
aſſiſtant clerk, do take his place at the table during his abſence, 
while Mr. James Corry, clerk of the journals, do take the place 
of Mr. Threſham. =. 


Mr. Carleton, police acconntant, preſented at the bar, a return 
of the number of policemen now actually on duty in the city of 


Dublin, dittinguifhiog each watch-houſe. 


Lord Mil ron informed the Houſe, that he was com- 
manded by his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant to acquaint 
them that his Majeſty has been pleaſed to return a moſt graci- 
ous anſwer to the addreſs of this Houſe ;' which he read in his 
place, as follows. | 


« GEORGE R. 


« His Majeſty has very graciouſly received the loyal and 4. 
#1 tiful addreſs of the Houte of Commons of Ireland, and re- 
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turns them thanks for their unfeigned expreſſions of duty, 
« loyalty and attachment to his perſon, family and govern- 
«© ment. | 

« His Majeſty is juſtly ſenſible of the warm and affectionate 
manner in which they participate with him in the gratification 
which he feels on the approaching marriage of his ſon, 
« the Prince of Wales, with the Princeſs Caroline of Brunſ- 
« wick. | | 


His Majeſty has the firmeſt reliance on their zeal and loyalty 


_ « for his ſervice, and on their aſſurances of making a proviſion 


« adequate to the preſent ſituation of affairs. 

The attention which they manifeſt for promoting the com- 
* merce and manufactures of Ireland is highly pleaſing to his 
% Majeſty, and he cordially participates with them in the ſatisfac- 
% tion which they moſt receive from the increaſe of the ſtaple 
% manufacture of that kingdom: His Majeſty truſts alſo, with 
confidence, that their attention to the preſent ſtate of educa- 
tion will lead them to adopt ſuch meaſures with regard to that 
* important object, as ſhall be moſt beneficial to the ſeveral de- 
« ſcriptions of his Majeſty's ſubjects in this kingdom. | 
The favourable ſentiments which they have expreſſed of the 
„ Earl Fitzwilliam cannot but be pleaſing to his Majeſty, as 
« they confirm thoſe impreſſions which recommended him to his 
« Majeſty's choice for the chief government of Ireland. 

« His Majeſty has the firmeſt reliance on the chearful con- 
1% currence of his faithful Commons, in every meaſure which 
may tend to a proſperous termination of the important conteſt 
« in which he is engaged, and to the permanent ſecurity and 
% and happineſs of his people. | 
. q ; £6 8. R.“ 


Ordered. That bis Majeſty's moſt gracious anſwer be entered 
in the journals of this Houſe. | | : 


Reſolved, nem. con. That an humble addreſs be preſented to 
his Majeſty, to return our molt ſincere thanks to his Majeſty for 
his moſt gracious anſwer to the addreſs of this Houſe. 


Mr. Bovp preſented a bill for the better regulation of grand 
juries, which was read a firſt time, : 


© Mr. Duca roſe, and ſtated that, purſuant to the ſuggeſ- 
tion of an hoo. gentleman laſt night, (Mr. George Ponſonby ) 
and his own promiſe, he ſhould then, with the leave of the 
Houſe, ſtate his ſentiments on the ſubject of retrenchment in the 
public expences of Government. On this head, he thought the 
claiming exigency of the times called for every poſſible exertion 
of a rigid exconomy in every branch of the public expenditure, 
ſave one—the military force of the country; on that materially 
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depended the defence of every thing dear to us, and there he 


would wiſh the current of national liberality and expenditure to 
be directed; but, in every other branch of the public expence, 
the adoption of a rigid ceconomy was neceſſary, in order to con- 
vince the people, that the Government of the country was ſerious 
in its profeſſions of avoiding any expence which might tend to 
lay burdens on the people, while it made every exertion for the 
public ſafety. Having expatiated a good deal on the neceſſity of 

retrenchment, he adverted to the profeſſions made on this head 
by gentlemen now in power, while they were in oppoſition, and 
obſerved that thoſe gentlemen had, ſeſſion after ſeſſion, for a ſe- 
ries of years, been loud and inceſſant in their remonſtrances on 
the neceſſity of retrenchment ; yet, though they were in autho- 
rity, and Lord Fitzwilliam had been near two months in the 
country, nothing had come from them on this ſubject; he felt 
it, therefore, abſolutely neceſſary to awaken them to this object, 
and to remind them of their promiſes to the people. He pro- 
feſſed the higheſt opinion of their integrity, talents, and attach- 
ment to the intereſts and happineſs of the country; he, on that 
account, urged the neceſſity of their manifeſting the integrity 
they had profeſſed, by eaſing as much as poſſible the burdens of 
the people, through an immediate retrenchment in every branch 
of public expenditure where retrenchment was praQticable. He 
ſaid, he wiſhed the meaſure had come from them, and that he 
himſelf had been only an humble follower in approving their fin- 
cerity. Feeling, however, the neceſſity of urging the principle, 
and bound, in ſome meaſure, by his promiſe of laſt night, he 

ſhould now bring the queſtion forward, and the better to render 
it effeQual he ſhould move two reſolutions ; the one, © that in 
«© the preſent exigency of public affairs it is expedient to conſider 
e the moſt effeQual means of retrenchment in the ſeveral branches 
« of public expenditure ;?? and the other, © that the Houſe do, 
«© on Thurſday next, reſolve itſelf into a committee to take the 
« ſame into conſideration.” | | EA Opt 


| The firſt of theſe einn being read, it was ſeconded by 
Mr. Boro. | A | 2 


Mr. G. Powsoxnx ſaid, he thought the beſt mode for the hon. 
and learned member to adopt, would be to ſtate ſpecifically any 
point of public expenditure, where be thought-extravagance ex- 
iſted—and then he ſhould be ready to diſcuſs his arguments. He 
ſhould not, however, enter- into any diſcuſſion with the hon. 
member on general principles, but reſerve his ſentiments until he 

ſhould think proper to ſtate ſpecific poznts. The proper place for 
the hon. member to have ſtated his obied „was in the committee 
of public accounts, but though he had let paſs the proper ſtage 
in point of Parliamentary form, he ſhould not object this point 


_— 
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to any meaſure the hon. member ſhould bring forward on the ſub- 
3 | 


een tas: if the hen ne 


meat to propoſe any retreachments under the head of the 


civil li, he mutt forget the ſolemn compact entered into by the 
Houſe with the Crown, by which Parliament had ſpecificially 
eſtabliſhed limits to the civil liſt, and bound itſelf on ſpecific con- 
ditions, upon a commutation of the ſtanding revenue to guaran- 
tee theſe conditions to the Crown. He did not, therefore, ſee 
how it was poſſible for the Houſe to get over this compact, or to 
entertain any meaſure tending to countenance the idea, of an in- 
tention to reſcind a meaſure guaranteed upon its own honour. 


Mr. O' Has thought it extremely premature in gentlemen 
who ptofeſſed bigh confidence in the preſent Adminiſtration, and 
ſuch ſtrong reliance on their integrity, their patriotiſm, and their 
talents, to precipitate meaſures which theſe gentlemen had ſo often 
profeſſed as their object. Theſe gentlemen had never been verſa- 
tile in their principles, omiſſive in their exertions, nor forgetful of 
their promiſes. They had been uniform and inceſſant in their 
perſeverance to effe&, even when out of power, thoſe great prin- 
ciples they deemed neceflary for the good of the country. Public 
retrenehment in every poſſible channel of public expenditure was 
among the meaſures of their moſt flrenoous claim. They had 


no in their hands the neceſſary information how and where ſuch 


a meaſure could be beſt urged, and having performed, as they - 
had done in other inſtances, their promiſes, and maintained their 
principles with the country, he thought it extremely ungracious 
and unfair for any man now to attempt to take out of their bands 
the merit of their own intentions, or to attempt, by precipitancy, 
to anticipate their meaſures. Their paſt conduct entitled them 
to an implicit credit, , and he did not like the mode by which ſome 

entlemen near him managed debates of late ; for while they pro- 

eſſed the higheſt confidence in the preſent Adminiſtration, they 


* were endeavouringto- catt a diſſidence on their intentions, and 


diſtruſt to their integrity. For his part, he had the honour to 
ſupport them out of power, and he ſhould now place bis reliance 
upon their virtue. | | 


Mr. SarrrTn ſupported a ſimilar prineiple of reliance on the con- 
duct of the preſent Adminiſtration, (without departing from the 
vigilance which it was the duty of that Houſe to maintain towards 
his Majeſty's miniſters) and unanimity in the proceedings of the 
Houſe as the beſt means of giving effect to its meaſures at this 
crifis. "x 


Sir Lavzerct Pas sons defended the conduct adopted by 
himſelf and Mr. Duquery. He contended for the neceſſity of 
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retrenchment, and ſhewed that the public expenſes of reve- 
nue and civil eſtabliſhment had increaſed 300, ooo. within a few 
years. | 


Mr. Ecan reproved the inconſiſteney of the hon. and learned 
member's conduct, in firlt declaring the higheſt confidence in the 
preſent Adminiſtration, and the next minute endeavouring to caſt 
diffidence and diſtruſt upon their intentions. Five years, during 
the whole immaculate period of the Weſtmorland adminiſtration, 
the hon. and learned member had been utterly mute on the ſubject 
of retrenchment, even while he co-operated with the gentlemen 
now in adminiſtration, —But his patience of five years was chang- 
ed to precipitation, and his voracity for retrenchment became ſo 
great before theſe gentlemen were ſix weeks in power, that his 
clamour on this ground was inceſſant. 


Mr. Dudu anſwered, that the hon. member who complain- 
ed of his voracity, was the beſt fed man on that fide of the Houſe, 
and he would not adviſe him to follow the precipitation he con- 
demned, leſt it might throw him into a heat: he defended, how- 
ever, very warmly, his plan of retrenchment, as one waich, in 
occupying the deliberation of the Houſe, muſt place the Parlia- 
ment in the nobleſt point of view with the people. | 

He declared himſelf willing to coincide with the implicit reli- 
ance the Houſe ſcemed to place in the integrity of the gentlemen 
at prefent in Adminiſtration, and being himſelf Aiſpoled to rely 
on their virtue, and to wiſh the meaſure ſhould come from them, 
agreed to withdraw, for the preſent, his motzon. h 


A petition of the Catholics of the county of Weſtmenth, whofe 
names are thereumo ſubfcribed, on behalf of themfelves and 
others his: Majeſty's faithful ſubjects: that in purſuance of his 
Majeſty's moſt gracious and paternal recommendation of the ſitua- 
tion of his Catholic ſubjects of this Kingdom to the wiſdom and 
liberality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 
1793, pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains and pe- 
nalties under which the Catholics of Ireland had fo long labour- 
ed, by a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiarly 
affecting that body; that, while the petitioners feel the deepeſt 
and molt lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, 
manifeſted in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, 
they cannot in juſtice to themſelves refrain from moſt humbly 
ſubmitting. that the Catholics of Ireland have been 'aad ſtill are, 
in a number and variety of inſtances, prevented from enjoying 
the full benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by the ex- 
iſtence of certain diſabilities and reſtraints which the petitioners 
do now, with all humihty and deference, preſume to hope, on 
every principle, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it will no 
longer be thought neceflary to retain ; that the petitioners do 
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moſt humbly preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, 
that the moſt effectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's 
inbjeQs of Ireland in ſupport of our moſt excellent conſtitution, 
agreeably to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to 
them its bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſ- 
qualifications, of which the petitioners preſume moſt humbly to 
complain ; and therefore praying the Houſe, taking the ſituation 
of the petitioners into conſideration, their loyalty to their ſove- 
reign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient 
fubmifſion.to the laws, may be pleaſed to reſtore them to a full 
enjoyment of the bleſſings of our moſt excellent conſtitution, by 


a repeal of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the Ca- 
tholics of Ireland. 


Tt was ordered to lie on the table. 


Alſo, ä 


A petition of ſeveral inhabitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood of the town of New Roſs, in the county of Wexford, 
whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed, was alſo preſented to the 
Houſe and read; ſetting forth, that the erection of a bridge 
with a portcullis therein over the river of Roſs, at the ferry 
thereof, will tend to encreaſe the trade of ſaid town, promote 
' agriculture, and be of great public utility; that the petitioners 
are deſirous of purchaſing the ſaid ferry, and of erecting and 
completing a bridge over the ſame, and have ſubſcribed a ſum 
ſufficient for thoſe purpoſes, but apprehend that, in order to en- 
able them to proceed in the ſaid butineſs with effect, it will be 
neceſſary to obtain an act of Parliament, incorporating them, 
and granting ſuch powers as to the Houſe ſhall ſeem meet; and 
therefore praying that leave be given to introduce a bill into the 
Houſe,” for enabling them to effect the ſaid purpoſes. . - 


It was referred to a commuttee. 


—— 


x * » 


4 
Monpar, FzBxvary 16, 1795. 


a 1 
Mr. Gaarrax moved, that a committee be appointed to en- 
quire into the ſtate of the police of the city of Dublin, and the 
papers reſpecting that eſtabliſhment, now on that table, be re- 
ferred to the ſaid committee.— Ordered, and the Houſe reſolved 
into the committee forthwith, Mr. Graydon in the chair. | 


Mr. GraTTan ſaid, he thought it unneceſſary to enter into 
an enlarged detail on the inefficiency of the police eſtabliſhment, 
to the protection of the citizens compared with" the enormous 
expenſe. 'The number of men required by the police act was 
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500, by the return on their table, the number of men actually 
employed appeared to be but 303. The expenſe anuually, at 
the loweſt reduction, was 17, oœol. and at the moſt perfect ſtate 
of the eſtabliſhment 20, ooo. The houſe tax collected by the 
police was 13, ocol. being about 1000. more than the paving 
board, whoſe juriſdiction was conſiderably more extenſive ; and 
on this there appeared an arrear, which they could not collect, of 
10,000. while that due to the paving board was little or nothing: 
Thus, it appeared they were not only inadequate to the protec- 
tion of the citizens, but to the collection of their own taxes. 
They were in arrear to the treaſury in a ſum of 16, oool. which 
they had borrowed on their outſet, under promiſe of repayment, 
but had never repaid one ſhilling, though repeatedly applied to. 

He concluded, by moving a reſolution, . That it is the opi- 
% nion of this committee, that the protection afforded. to the 
« citizens of Dublin was utterly inadequate to the expenſe of 
« the eſtabliſhment, and that a motion be made in the Houſe, 
% for leave to bring in a bill for the eſtabliſhment of a more 
« adequate police in the city of Dublin, and for the repeal of 
« ſo much of two former acts of parliament as relate to the 
é police of ſaid city.” — It was agreed to, nem. con. 


The chairman now left the chair, and reported forthwith, and 


Mr. GzaTTan moved for leave to bring in the bill, —Leaxe 
was given, and a committee appointed to prepare the ſame. 


Mr. MacarTwey preſented a petition from the undertakers 
of the Grand Canal, under the common ſeal ; ſetting forth, that 
in the your 1772, the petitioners were incorporated, for the pur- 

ſe o 
— and the petitioners are now proſecuting that great 
+ work with the utmoſt diligence ; that previous to the incorpora- 
tion of the petitioners certain commiſſioners, under the authority 
of Parliament; expended very conſiderable ſums of the public 


money, towards the completion of the navigation of the ſaid. 


river Shannon, from the city of Limerick to the ſource thereof, 
and a power was veſted in them by law, to levy certain tolls on 
all boats paſſing on the ſaid river; and it was enacted that no 
other toll ſhould be paid for navigating the ſame, ſave ſuch as 
was appointed under the ſaid act, and that ſuch tolls ſhould be 
applied in repairing the ſeveral works, which ſhould be made 
upon the ſaid river, aud to no other uſe or purpoſe whatſoever 

that when the petitioners were incorporated, the ſaid commiſ- 


ſioners were proceeding to the completion of the navigation of 
the ſaid river at the public expenſe, and the petitioners un- 


dertook the ſaid canal in confidence that when the ſame ſhould 
communicate with the ſaid river, they ſhould find the ſaid river 
rendered completely navigable at the public expenſe, and free 


mY 


making a canal from 'the city of Dublin to the river. 


11 
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ſuch tolls ſhall not in the whole exceed one ſh 
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from any tolls, ſave ſuch as were neceſſary for the keeping the 
fame in repair; that when the canals now making by the Li- 
merick Navigation Company from Killaloe to Limerick, and by 
the petitioners from Dublin to the Shannon, ſhall be completed, 
the completion of the navigation of the ſaid river from Killaloe 
to Lough Allen, will tend moſt eſſentially to the advancement 
of the agriculture, manufactures and commerce of this king- 
dom, inaſmuch as the neighbourhood of the ſaid river abounds 
with collieries, mines of iron, of ſuperior quality, fire-ſtone, 
fire-clay, pipe-clay for potteries, and quarries of marble and 


Nate ; and the ſaid river for an extent of one hundred and thir- 


teen miles from Lough Allen to Killaloe, (excluſive of the rivers - 
Bruſna, Suck, Inny, Camlin, Carnadoe, Boyle, and various 
other off. branches to the adjoining counties) paſſes in the centre 


of the kingdom, through ſome of the mot fertile diſtricts of 


Leinſter, Connaught and Munſter, many parts of which at pre- 
ſent are uncultivated, the expenſe of land- carriage rendering 
agriculture leſs profitable to the farmer than paſturage; that the 
petitioners did in the courſe of the laſt ſummer, at a very conſi- 
derable expenſe, eauſe accurate ſurveys to be made of the whole 
of ſaid river and lakes from Lough Allen to Killaloe, and 


- brought over to this country Mr. Jeſſop, an engineer of the firſt 


eminence, to view the ſtate thereof, and to eſtimate the expenſe 


of improving and perfeQing the navigation of the ſaid river; 


that in order to carry the original intention of Parliament into 
execution, of making the ſaid river navigable at the public ex- 
penſe, and ſubject only to ſuch tolls as are necefary for keeping 
the works in repair, the petitioners are now willing to undertake 
the campletion of the ſame fram Lough Allen to Killaloe, con- 
formable to the plan and eftimate annexed,.in ſeven years, on re- 
ceiving from time to time ſuch ſums as they ſhall expend thereon, 
not exceeding in the whole the ſum of 72,831. 157. being the 
amount of the eſtimate for completing the ſame, {ybje& only to 
the following tolls (that is to ſay) that they ſhall have a right of 
levying tolls, not exceeding one balfpenny per ton per mile on 


ſaid river, and the collateral cuts or canals thereof, but no tolls 


on Lough Allen, Lough Rea or Lough Derg, provided that 


g per ton for 
for any diſlance; and that turf, marle, limeſtone and limeſtone- 


gravel, and dung do pals toll free, and that ꝑleaſure- boats (re- 


giſtered as ſuch) ſhall paſs toll free, except at tlie locks, whexe 
they ſhall pay fix-pence for every time they ſhall paſs tlie ſame ; 


that though the expenſe of completing ſaid navigation, appears 


by the accompauying eſtimates of Mr. Jeſſop, to amount to no 
more than the ſum of 92,8317. 155. yet the petitiagers know, 
from experience, that in the beſt conducted undertakings the 
eſtimates of the moſt ſkilful engineers have in general been 


| greatly exceeded in executing works of conſiderab magnitude 
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and extent, the petitioners are therefore apprehenſive, that their 
expenditure on faid work, before it is entirely completed may 
greatly exceed the ſaid eſtimate ; and that petitioners not being 
defirous of any advantage to themſelves by this undertaking, 
ſave that which may reſult to them by the extenſion of inland 
navigation and the general improvement of the country at the 
extremity of their canal, further propoſe that one-half of the 
tolls above-mentioned ſhall be ſubject to redemption by Parlia- 
ment, on payment to the petitioners of ſo much of their money 
as they ſhall Bona fide have expended on faid navigation, over 
and above the aforeſaid ſum of 72, 83 1. 15s. together with legal 
intereſt thereon, excluſive of the tolls they may in the interval 
receive at any period within five years after the completion of 
the ſaid navigation; and therefore praying the Houſe to take 
the premiſes into conſideration, and to act therein as ſball ſeem 
meet, | 


It was referred to a committee. 


Mr. Gzavpox moved, that a committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the proceedings of the commiſſioners of wide ſtreets, 
with reſpect to the diſpoſal of certain grounds North of Carlifle- 
bridge. He prefaced his motion by diſclaiming any knowled 
of facts, that could warrant him in the ſlighteſt diffidence of the 
propriety of the proceedings of the commiſſioners; public ru- 
mour, however, called on the vigilance of the Houſe, as guar- 
dians of the public purſe, to go into inquiry, and he had no 
doubt it would terminate to the honour of the commiſſioners. 

The motion was agreed to, and a committee appointed to meet 


in the Speaker's chamber, and examine evidence in the moſt ' 
ſolemn manner. 


Sir Lavgexcs Parsoxs preſented his medical ſchool bill. — 


It was read a firſt time. 


o 


J 
Mr. GaAvpoꝝ recapitulated the duty of the Houſe in watch- 
ing with ſcrutinous vigilance the expenditure of the public 
money, and the adoption of every practical meaſure of retrench- 
ment, at a crifis ſo arduous as the preſent, when the country was 
called on for a greater ſupply than ever was known at any former 


od. 5 | 
3 profeſſed his determination to bring forward, with per- 
miſſion of the Houſe, a ſtrict inquiry into every branch of the 
ublic expenſe. For the preſent, he ſhould begin by moving, 
| t a committee be appointed to inquire into the expenditures 
bf the revenue eſtabliſhment-for twenty years paſt, the number 
of additional officers appointed in each year, with the names.of 
the perſons, and the ſalaries annexed to each office, / 
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The CranceLLor or Tus Excuzques ſaid he ſhould not 
refit the motion, unleſs it had for its object the cenſure of the 
revenue board. | | | | 


Mr. Gaavpox was kurt at this ſappolition, and profeſſed ſen- 
timents exactly the reverſe. | 


| Mr. GrarTax avowed vigilance over the public expenditures, 

and retrenchment of expenſes, as principal objects of the preſent 
Adminiſtration, more eſpecially in the revenue department, 
where, he was convinced, great abuſes had exiſted. As the hon. 
member had moved the inquiry, he ſhould have his concurrence 
and ſupport, and every aid conſiſtent with the variety of his 
avocations. 6 


Sir Lauvzzxce Parsoxs wiſhed the meaſure had been ſuffer- 
ed to come from Adminiſtration, as moſt likely, in that caſe, 
to be efficient. 


Mr. Mason profeſſed himſelf ready to contribute his aid moſt 


a to the inquiry propoſed by the hon. member, and he 
could anſwer to the ſame purpoſe for the commiſſioners of the 
revenue. 6 


Mr. Gaarpox's motion was carried (being only oppoſed by 
the ſingle negative of Colonel Blaquiere) and the committee was 
appointed to fit to-morrow in the Speaker's chamber. - 


Sir-Lavzence Parsoxs preſented a bill to explaia the act for 
eſtabliſhing a complete ſchool of phyſic in this kingdom. —It 
was read a firſt time. 
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Turspar, Frnrvary 17, 1795. 


Mr. Hoimts preſented a report from the committee for pro- 
moting religion and morality ; and purſuant thereto, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for the better regulation of apprentices to 
perſons following the buſineſs of chimney-ſw 

He introduced this motion with a pathetic appeal to the feel- 
ings of the Houſe, on the wretched ſituation of thoſe diſtreſſed | 
or orphan children, who were cruelly bound apprentices to this 
miſerable trade, and ſubjected to the unfeeling cruelties of tyran- 
nical maſters. The object therefore, of his motion was unqueſ- 
tionably a concern worthy the conſideration of humanity ; and 
if any perſon ſhould conſider him as bringing forward a queſtion 
of mean import, he ſhould anſwer in the words of one of the 
moſt exquiſite claſſic authors... 

« Homo ſum et nihil a me alienum puto.“ 

Leave was given. 
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Mr. GzaTTan after a few obſervations on the inadequacy of 
the police eſtabliſhment to the protection of the citizens, and 
the enormity of its expenſes, moved the Houſe to come to the 
following reſolution : That the preſent police is an experi- 
« ment found to be inadequate for the proteQtion of the citi- 
« zens, and exorbitant in its expenſe; and it is therefore expe- 
4 dient that it be put down by act of parliament, and an oft 
« tution for the eſtabliſhment of a parochial watch inſtituted in 
« its ſtead.” | 


Mr. Mazxcus Bxxesrord diſſented from this reſolution, as 
going to contradi& what the Houſe had ſo often reſolyed to be 
otherwiſe, and in as much as the police had proved infinitely 
ſuperior to any eſtabliſhment for the ſame purpoſe. He had no 
intention, however, to reſiſt any eſtabliſhment which the right 
hon. gentleman intended to ſubſtitute, if it ſhould appear more 
effectual for the end propoſed. r 

Colonel BTAG YEAR was always a friend to the police eſta- 
bliſhment, and he continued fo ſtill—and declared, that if he was 
at the head of that inſtitution, like an hon. member near him, 
he would not hear it ſo much condemned without riſing to ſay 
ſomething in its defence. : Wis 


Mr. MaxwELL concurred with the motion, in the utter in- 
adequacy of the police eſtabliſhment to the protection of the 
citizens. He ſtated an inſtance which occurred a few nights 
fince, of which he was himſelf a witneſs; it was the robbery of 
a gentleman at the upper end of Capel-ftreet, at an early hour 
of the night, by three footpads, one of whom fired a piſtol at 
him, and notwithſtanding the alarm created by the tranſaction, 
— a police - man could be found for upwards of a quarter of an 

Ur. | 28 


Alderman Warren roſe to vindicate the police eſtabliſhment 
from much of the blame which had been thrown on it. It was 
notorious to every gentleman in the Houſe, that at the time of 
its eſtabliſhmeut, riots to a moſt alarming degree had exiſted. 
Citizens were forcibly taken from their houſes in the open day, 
and dragged by mobs into the Liberty, where they were tarred 
and feathered ; members, were aſfailed on their way to the Houſe, 
and marched through large mobs with ropes about their necks, 
and obliged to ſwear to vote for certain meaſures; even the right 
hon. gentleman who now brought forward this meaſure, muſt 
recolle& that he himſelf was obliged to apply forthe protection 
of a troop of horſe to fave him from the fury of the mob even 
in his own houſe.—No fuch outreges had exiſted Nee the eſta- 
bliſhment was inſtitute. l 
Vor. XV. . . 1 
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With reſpect to the deficiency of numbers, it aroſe from the 


high bounties given to recruits for marching regiments, which 
naturally induced a preference from able-bodied men, and excited 
many of the police watchmen to defert and enliſt in thoſe regi- 
ments, which they did in ſome inſtances to the number of thirty 
in a night, carrying off their clothes and arms. By the police 
act the commiſſioners were not allowed to offer any bounty to 
men, and therefore having no mode by which they could poſſi- 
bly recruit their deſerted numbers, they had applied to Govern- 
ment for an hundred of the invalids, but could neither obtain 
anſwer or compliance with the requeſt. The right hon. member 
would find the ſame difficulty in recruiting men for the new eſta- 
bliſhment he propoſed. | 


The motion was then put, and carried in the affirmative. 


Mr. GeorGt PonsoxnBy roſe and ſtated, that ſome doubts 
had ariſen touching the conſtruction of the place bill of the laſt 
ſeffion, whether members, accepting the office of king's coun- 
fel, bad under the purview of that act vacated their ſeats in 
parliament ? On this he wiſhed to know the ſenſe of the Houſe, 
and to this end he moved, that the warrant appointing John 
Stewart, Eſq; to the office of king's counſel, and the enacting 
clauſe of the place bill, ſhould be read. This being done, Mr. 
Ponſonby faid he ſhould not himſelf ſtate any opinion, as a 
lawyer, on the ſubject, but he was rather inclined to think the 
place of king's counſel would be confidered only contingently 
and collaterally, and not directly and poſitively, an office of 

t, as having no ſalary annexed, and as ſuch not coming in 
is idea, within the purview of the act. 

He concluded by ſhaping the queſtion for requiring the ſenſe 

of the Houſe; and it was decided, that Mr. Stewart had vacated 
his ſeat, and that a new writ be ifſued for the borough of 
Augher in his room, which they agreed to. 
; He then made fimilar motions: with reſpe& to ſeveral other 
members, who had of late been appointed king's counſel, viz. 
Dr. Arthur Browne, of Trinity College; Luke Fox, Eſq; 
borough of Fethard; and William Hoare, Eſq; borough of 
The queſtion was alſo carried. 


— 


+ "O79 W 
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Mr, Pains SERJEANT moved, that a new writ be iſſued to 
elect a member for Tralee, in the room of Mr. Fletcher, who, 
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ſince his election, had accepted the place of king's counſel.— 
Ordered. | 5 


A petition of the Catholics of the county of Wicklow, whoſe 
names are thereunto ſubſcribed, on behalf of themſelves and 


others his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects, was preſented to the 
Houſe and read ; ſetting forth, that in purſuance of his Majeſ- 
ty's moſt gracious and paternal recommendation of the ſituation 
af his Catholic ſubje&s of this kingdom, to the wiſdom and libe- 
rality of his Parliament, was, in the courſe of the ſeſſion of 1793, 
pleaſed to remove many of the diſabilities, pains and penalties 
under which the Catholics of Ireland had fo long laboured, by 
a repeal of divers ſevere and oppreſſive laws peculiarly affectin 

that body ; that while the petitioners feel the deepeſt and moſt 
lively ſenſe of the wiſdom and goodneſs of Parliament, manifeſted 
in the repeal of the ſaid penal and reſtrictive ſtatutes, they can 
not, in juſtice to themſel es, refrain from moſt humbly ſubmit? 
ting, that the Catholics of Ireland have been, and till are, in a 
number and variety of inſtances, prevented from enjoying the full 
benefit of the conſtitution of their country, by the exi of 
certain diſabilities and reftraints which the petitioners do now, 
with all humility and deferevoe, preſume to hape, on every prin- 
ciple, as well of expediency as of juſtice, it will no longer be 
thought neceſſary to retain 4 that the petitioners do moſt humbly 
preſume to ſuggeſt to the wiſdom of the Houſe, that the moſt 
effectual mode to unite in ſentiment all his Majeſty's ſubjects ot 


Ireland, in ſupport of our moſt excellent conflitution, agreeab.y - 


to his gracious and paternal wiſh, will be to extend to them its 


bleſſings, by the abolition of thoſe incapacities and diſqualifica-' 


tions of which the petitioners preſume moſt humbly to complain ; 
and therefore praying the Houſe, taking the fituation of the 
petitioners into confideration, their loyalty to their ſovereign, 
their refpe& to the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſ- 


fon to the laws, may be pleaſed to reftore them to a full enjoy- 


ment of the bleſſings of our moſt excetlent conſtitution, by a 


of all the penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the Ca- 


tholics of Ireland. 
It was o to lie on the table, 
oY — — 
Tuussbar, FSeRUARY 195 1 795. | k 4 


The bill for building a bridge over the river Shannon, at Por- 
tumna, in the county of Galway, was read a third time and 


12 
\# 
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The Arrozxey Gentxar preſented a bill, that acts of Par- 
lament ſhall commence from the time of the royal aſſent given 
which bill was read a firſt time: as was alſo the poſtage bill, 
preſented by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


A petition of the King's profeſſors in the city of Dublin, on 
the foundation of Sir Patrick Dunn, was preſented to the Houſe 
and read; ſetting forth, that a bill has been introduced into Par- 
lizment, entitled, An act to explain an act for eſtabliſtiing a com- 
- plete ſchool of phyſie in this kingdom, which tends materially 

to affect the rights with which the petitioners are inveited by the 
will of Sir Patrick Dnun, and by a& of Parliament, for the re- 
chvery of part of which rights, with-held from them by the 
truſtees of Sir Patrick Dun's eſtates, a ſuit is now pending in 
the court of Chancery ; and therefore praying to- be heed by 
counſel at the bar of the Houſe againſt the ſaid bill. 


It was ordered to lie on. the table. 


— 


— 


K — — 


Fawar, FzBxuary 20, 1795. 


Mr. Bac wal L. preſented -a bill for the preſervation of the 
public roads in this kingdom, and for the encouragement of 
broad-wheeled carriages, which bill was read a firſt time. 


Mr. P. Suru . preſented à petition from the brewers and 
malſters of the city of Limerick; ſetting forth, that ſeveral 
millers and meal-men buy up large quanzities of bere and barley, 
for the purpoſe of grinding them into meal, and mixing it with 

oatmeal ; that bere and barley produce near their own weight 
of meal, when the produce of oats is but very little more 
than half the weight of the raw material; that mixing bere and 
barley meal with oatmeal is highly detrimental to the oatmeal 
trade of the kingdom, to the honeſt manufacturers of oatmeal, 
and (inaſmuch as the quantity of bere and barley for malting is 
thereby confiderably diminiſhed) to brewers, malſters and diftil- 
ters, conſequently to his Majeſty's revenue arifing from malt; 
and therefore praying the Houſe to take their caſe into conſide- 
ration, and take ſuch meaſures to prevent the grievance they 
complain of as ſhall ſeem meet. N | 


It was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. BazziuGroON, after ſtating the neceſſity of eftabliſhing 
ſome authentic and acceſſible public record of verdicts attained at 
vii prius, and the motions and proceedings on which ſuch verditts 

were grounded, by inducing the Judges and their aſſociates, to 
file along with the peſleas in ſuch caſes, the proceedings on which 
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ſuch verdicts were founded, in order to the ſatisfaction of fui- 
tors, and the greater facility of reviſing ſuch verdicts, and mov- 
ing for new trials in caſe of error, gave notice, that unleſs ſuch 
a regulation was adopted, he ſhould, with the leave of the Houſe, 
bring forward a bill on the ſubject. 3 8 


Mr. Gaar rax preſented a petition of the Dean and Chapter 
of the cathedral church of St. Patrick, Dublin, under their 
common ſeal ; ſetting forth, that the grounds contiguous to St. 
Patrick's cathedral have, from time immemorial, ſuffered: ſe- 
verely from the frequent and ſudden overflowings of the river 
Dodder, by means of which the numerous uſeful manufacturers 
and induſtrious inhabitants of that part of the city of Dublin 
have often ſuſtained conſiderable ' damage; that in addition to 
theſe grievances, this chapter have alſo to lament the injury which 
their cathedral ſuſtains from theſe frequent inundations, which, 
if not ſpeedily remedied, will be of eſſential detriment to that vene- 
rable fabric; that every endeavour in their power bas been _— 
ed to guard againſt this evil; that a principal cauſe of the i- 
ty is the improper conſtruction of the public ſewers, which are built 
under houſes, inhabited by multitudes of poor „ Who cad- 
not be reſtrained from throwing aſhes and rubbiſh into the ſame ; 
that this winter, floods have been more frequent, and have riſen to 
a greater height than formerly, inſomuch, that it has been necẽſ- 
ſary that boats ſhould ply in the ſtreets of that neighbourbood, 
for the relief of the diſtreſſed inhabitants; that multitudes have 
ſuffered ia their property and in their health, and the lives of 
many induſtrious people have been loſt, by diſorders oceaſioned 
by frequent damps; that the powers given by the act of the 
17th and 18th Charles 11. chap. 21. to certain commiſſioners to 
preſerve that cathedral and neighbourhood from floods, are ina · 
dequate to the extent of the evil; that the overſlowings of theſe 
waters is not confined to that neighbourhood, but has extended 
to his Majeſty's caltle, where it has cauſed great inconvenience 10 
the chapel royal and other buildings; that the ſame waters over- 
flow the lower part of Dame-ſtreet and Crampton-court,. the 
moſt frequented place of refort of the merchants of the city of 
Dublin; that the petitioners humbly apprehend, the only reme- 
dy for this extenſive. evil, is the conſtruction of one new. ſewer, 
beginning at the river Liffey, near the old cuſtom-houſe, and 
carried up from thence as far as may be deemed neceſſary, through = 
the center of the ſtreets, that it may not interfere with private 
houſes ; that the petitioners and the poor inhabitants of that 
neighbourhood are unequal to the expenſe of. ſo great a 86 3 
they therefore moſt humbly beg leave to have. recourſe to P; 4 
ment, and to implore the public protection in behalf of them - 
ſelves and of many thouſands of his Majeſty's faithful, ſubjeRs ; 
| | | WET | > 
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and therefore praying the Houſe to grant ſuch aid as may ſeem 


It was ordered to lie on the table. 


Mr. GaaArrax gave notice, that he ſhould bring forward an 
inquiry, founded on a complaint from the citizens of Dublin, 
touching the late exorbitant aſſeſſments of grand juries, by which 
no lefs a fam than 14,000). had been levied within the laſt three 
| ers. He therefore moved, that the proper officer do lay 
before the Houſe an account ef the ſums levied upon the citizens 
of Dublin under grand jury aſſeſſments from September 1793, 


Mr. Grog Ponsonsy ſtated, that in conſequence of the 
decifion of the Houſe a few nights fince, relative to the vaca - 
tion of ſeats by members who had accepted the office of king's 
- counſel, doubts had ariſen whether the militia officers were not 
in the ſame predicament. It being neceſſary for the Houſe to 
decide on this point previous to the ballot for a committee to try 
the merits of the Limerick election, he moved that it be an in- 
ſtruction to the committee of privileges to fit forthwith. 

_ Ordered, and the Houſe reſolved into a committee, Sir H. 
Cavendiſh in the chair. A 

Mr. PonsonBy moved, © that it is the opinion of the com- 
* mittee, that Colonel Handcock, by accepting the command 
of a regiment of Fencibley, had vacated his ſeat in this Houſe, 
- _ © the place bill.” | 


A diſcuffion enſued, in which Mr. Egan, Mr. Duquery, the 

a ker, Mr. Smith, and Sir Hercules iſhe, were clearly 

opinion, that militia officers, and ſheriffs of counties, were 

clearly exempt under the ſpirit and fair conſtruction of the place 

| bill; and this befng the ſenſe of the committee, Mr. Ponſonby's 
motion was negativen. | 


The Houſe then reſumed, and the deciſion of the committee 
being reported, was agreed to. 


Mr. GzaTTan preſented a petition of the inhabitants of the 
| f of Saint Nicholas Within, in the city of Dublin, ſetting 
_ __ "forth, that the petitioners, oppreſſed in common with their fel- 
Je, citizens by the police eſtabliſhment, moſt humbly approach 
"the Houſe, to lay before them ſuch grievances as they labour un- 
der; and firſt, that there are, and have been fince the police in- 
ſtitution, ſeldom more than two police watchmen on nightly duty 
in the ſaid pariſh, and frequently not more than one, and ſome- 
times none, for which is paid annually by the pariſhioners 21 7/. 
37. 1d.; that the old watch (under the controul of the petition- 

+4 | 
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ers) conſiſted of fix watchmen and one inſpector, the expenſe of 
which to the ſaid pariſh was 71/. 18s. 103d. ; that from this 
ſtatement (of facts) there appears an additional and grievous tax 
incurred by the police inſtitution on petitioners, an inſtitution op- 
preſſive to the inhabitants of the ſaid pariſh, as well as unproduc- 
tive of protection to their perſons and properties; the petitioners 
therefore, after an experience of ten years of the police inſtitu- 
tion, being fully convinced of its inefficacy, do moſt humbly 
pray the Houſe will repeal this moſt oppreſſive law, and ſubſti- 
tute 1n its place a watch or guard under controul of the pariſhion- 
ers as heretofore. 


It was ordered to lie on the table. 


The Houſe reſolved into a committee of ways and means, and 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer having moved the tax on lea- 
ther, 


Mr. Dvquexr roſe to oppoſe it, as oppreſſive to the poor, and 
ruinous to the manufacture; and propoſed in commutation, a 
tax on abſentees, which he eſtimated at a produce of 120,000/. 
per annum. 

This tax he defended on a principle of equity, and a firm 
charge on the proprietors of immenſe rentals in this country, 
who, though they never ſpent a ſhilling in the kingdom, nor 
ever contributed a — to the expence of the ſtate, participat- 
ed nevertheleſs in the defence of their property, in common with 
the reſt of the land for which the poor were taxed. Theſe abſen- 
tees too, had drawn from the capital of Ireland, within the laſt 
forty years, upwards of 5,000,000]. A ſimilar tax to that he 
now wiſhed to eſtabliſh, was propoſed by an hon. bart. (Sir 
John Blaquiere) in 1773, when he was the miniſter of the crown 
in that Houſe, it was ſupported by 107 votes, and loſt by a ma- 
jority of 12, under the apprehenſion of a land tax, which it was 
the only meaſure that could prevent. Had it then been carried, 
the country would have at this day, a ſurplus of three millions in 
the treaſury, without a ſhilling of debt in Ireland, inſtead of a 
debt of 4,000,000). and a neceſſity of recurring to new taxes, 
which, within the laſt ten years, had increaſed 300, oool. 

He next adveried to the leather manufacture, the depreſſion 
into which it Was likely to be thrown by the tax, the extent of 
which it was capable, owing. to our poſſeſſing the premium in 
the country, which, if manufactured at home, would yield pro- 
fitable employment to 500,000 of our poor, and put'us into the 
poſſeſſion of a valuable export trade. FHF, 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE Excatoya anſwered Mr. Du- 
query, by obſerving, that the hon. member propoſed his com- 
mutation for a tax applicable to the expences of the current 
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year, whereas it could bave no operation whatever until next 


Sir Joux BLaqurerxe and Mr. Gaaxpon both approved 
the idea of the abſentee tax, and the removal of the tax on 
leather—but ſaid they were convinced it was impracticable this 


| Sir Lavnancs Parsoxs highly approved the abſentee tax. 


| 1 a 
The Cnanckllox or Tat Excatquer's motion, however, 


paſſed in the affirmative. 
The Houſe then reſumed. 


—— 4 — 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1795. 


The Houſe was this day employed only with routine bufi- 


— 


* 
13 
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Monpay, Fenxvary 23, 1795. 


Mr. Gaarrax preſented a petition of the brewers of the city 
of Dublin; on which occaſion he adverted to the meaſures urged 
in a committee of this Houſe. in 1792, the object of which was, 
reſtraint in the abuſe of ſpirituous liquors amongſt the lower 
orders of the people, and the ſubſtitution of an wholeſome and 
nouriſhing beverage, for a liquid poiſon. He ſaid the princi- 
ples. he | urged for the p e at that time, namely, reſtraint 
on the diſtillery, and decided preference to the brewery, was 
ſanctioned by the opinions of numbers of reſpectable members, 
and ꝓarticularly by one whom he couſidered the firſt authority on 
commercial ſubjecis in this kingdom, that he knew then or at any 
time ſinoe (alluding, it is preſumed, to Mr. Speaker). The 
meaſures then adopted had not anſwered the end propoſed, fur- 
ther than to ſhew the principle was good, and in a much greater 
degree practicable; and it was, therefore, now his wiſh to fol- 
low up his former propoſitions with effect, and to adopt ſuch a 
ſyſtem as might repreſs the exceſlive uſe of ſpirituous liquors, and 
give to the working orders of the community an wholeſome and 
comfortable beverage. | 


the, principle, ſaid, be ſhould on. to-morrow move far the new 
duties on mo lt and home ſpirits, viz. 25. per barrel on the former, 


a 1 i 7 EJs 
The CrnancerLon or ru Excutques heartily, approving 
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and 4d. per gallon on the latter, amounting on the whole to 
about 8d. per gallon. This, as a compenſation to the revenue, 
he feared, would be inadequate to the reduction it would ſuſtain 
from the regulation. He ſhould be glad, however, to find his 
opinion in error, more eſpecially when objects of ſuch impor- 
tance as the health and morals of the people werę objects of the 
meaſure. 


Mr. STaeLes highly approved the principle, confident that it 
it muſt be productive of the happieſt conſequences to this 
country. He feared, however, that too high an exciſe on the 
home ſpirits, would tend to encourage private diſtiller;jes—and 
be ſuggeſted as a remedy, the impoſition of an annual compound 
duty, to be paid by the owners of private ſtills quarterly, and a 
ſimilar regulation to be adopted with reſpect to malt-houſes. 


The brewers petition was then read; ſetting forth, that in 
the ſeſſion of 1791, the Houſe was pleaſed to reſolve, © that it 
« was adviſeable to give to the brewery deciſive advantages; 
that in conſequence of that reſolution certain meaſures were 
adopted from time to time, which the petitioners with all ſub- 
miſſion beg leave to ſtate have proved totally inadequate; that 
the petitioners, with great deference, humbly conceive that: the. 
means effectually to promote this great object of the attention of 
Parliament, the encouragement of the brewery, will be, firſt, to 
take off all exciſe now payable on beer and ale, and place an ad- 
tional duty on the malt; ſecondly, to give ſome. further diſ- 
couragement to the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors z third- 
ly, to lay an additional duty on all malt-liquor imported into 
this kingdom; fourthly, to enable the brewer to drawback the 
malt duty on all malt liquors exported from this kingdom; and 
fifthly, to take off all bounties now payable on malt brought to 
Dublin, which laſt meaſure, propofing a local alteration in the 
bounty laws, the petitioners are induced to ſubmit with all poſ- 
ſible reſpe& to the Houſe, from a thorough conviction that the * 
further continuance of thoſe bounties tend to produce frauds, 
and materially injure the quality of the malt brought to the ca- 
pital; that the petitioners, looking with an humble confidence 
to the wiſdom of Parliament, for the eſtabliſhment of the Iriſh; - 
brewery on ſuch a prineiple as will at once ſecure to the pub- 
lic all thoſe advantages naturally reſulting from ſo great a mea- 
ſure, beg leave to ſubmit the PR and they entertain a, 
moſt lively hope, that the Houſe will be pleaſes to extend to 
them ſubſtantial relief, by the adoption of ſuch meaſures for the 
attainment of this great end, as to its juſtice and zeal for the 


public good may ſeem meet. 
$49 2þ-3 | a7 
It was ordered to lie on the table. n 


* 
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+ The report of the committee appointed to take into conſide- 
ration Mr. Forbes propoſed tions of the treaſury board, 
was preſented to tha Houſe, and contained the following re- 
folutions : 3 | | 

1. Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
the board of treaſury in Ireland ſhould be enabled to exerciſe an 
efficient controul over the receipt and iſſues of the public money, 
and ſhould as to ſuch controul be affimilated to the board of 
treaſury in England, and it is therefore the duty of the com- 
miſſioners of the treaſury in Ireland to reſtore the practice long 
eſtabliſhed and approved of by the treaſury board of England. 


2. Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that it 
| rs by the ſtatute of the tenth of Henry the Seventh, that 
the lord high treaſurer of Ireland is inveſted with powers as full 
and as ample as the lord high treaſurer of England. 


3. Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
for the purpoſe of carrying into effect the appropriations of the 
revenues by Parliament, and bringing the taxes into the receipt 
of the Exchequer, and iſſuing them from thence ſo as to prevent 
conſiderable | balances remaining in the hands of the in 
charge of the public money, it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to inveſt 
the board of treaſury with full powers of controul and ſuperin- 
tendence over all offices of receipt and expenditure, and to inflict 
penalties on all officers employed ia the receipt and collection of 
the revenues who ſhall refuſe or negle& to pay any balance for 
which they may be accountable when thereto required by the 
commiſſioners of the treaſury, or of cuſtoms or exciſe or 
ftamps. | 
4. Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
for the due exerciſe of that controul and ſuperintendence hy 
the board of treaſury over all offices of receipt and expenditure, 
it is indiſpenſibly neceſſary that the office of — of the 
treaſury ſhould not be held and enjoyed by any perſon engaged 
in the collection or management of any branch of public 
revenue. os 
F. Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
it is expedient that all the preparatory meaſures for the iſſue of 
public money ſhould be taken by the board of treaſury, and not 
in any other office, and that the powers of mutual check and 
controul in the receipt and iſſue of money with which the offices 
of auditor, clerk of the pells and teller in England are by the 
antient conſtitution of the Exchequer inveſted ſhould be ſecured 
by law to the officers of a ſimilar deſcription in Ireland, and for 
that purpoſe that the office of receiver general, treaſurer at war 
and paymaſter of his Majeſty's revenues, profits and caſulties in 
this kingdom ſhould be aboliſhed, and a receiver general of 
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cuſtoms and exciſe appointed, to hold his office during his Ma- 
jeſty's pleaſure, and to attend daily at the cuſtom-houſe of Dub- 
lin, who ſhall be obliged to pay into his Majeſty's treaſury weekly 
the monies ariſing from the aforeſaid duties. 


6. Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that in 
order to ſecure the beneficial effect intended to be produced by 
the reſolution of this Houſe, directing the Teller of the Exche- 
quer to pay all monies ariſing from the receipt of his Majeſty's 
revenues into the Bank of Ireland, it is neceſſary that the ſaid 
Teller ſhall in future draw on the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of Treland for any ſum or portion of the monies ſo depoſited 
which he ſhall from time to time be required to pay, and that he 
' ſhall ſpecify in each draft the particular ſervice for which the ſame 
is drawn. 2 57 | 

7. Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this committee, that 
in future no money ſhall be iſſued to ſubordinate treaſurers, but 
to the Governor and Company of the Bank of Ireland, to be 
placed to the accounts of ſaid treaſurers, and in ſuch portions as 
they fhall from time to time make appear to the Board of Trea-, 
| ſury to be neceſſary for the ſervices in their reſpective depart- 
ments, and that the ſaid treaſurers ſhall draw on the Bank, ſpe- 

cifying in each draft the particular ſervice for which the ſame is 

8. Reſolved, That it is the opinion of this' committee, that 
the accounts of the Treaſury are the accounts of the Commiſſion- 
ers of the Treaſury acting in the place of the Treaſurer in whom 
the cuſtody of the treaſure is legally veſted. FEES, 


Theſe reſolutions being ſeverally put were agreed to. 


Mr. Forss declared, that having now performed his engage- 
ment with the Houſe in bringing this important meaſure to its 
ent ſtage, he ſhould then reſign the taſk of carrying it fully 
into effect to a noble Lord who fat near him, (Lord Milton) 
high in the confidence of adminiſtration, and deſervedly ſo in 
the hopes of this country. | 


Mr. Dvquzzy wiſhed to know if the noble Lord had accepted 
the legacy ? TAKEN | 


Lord Mix ron roſe, and after ex in very handſo 
terms his ſenſe of the honour — 28 — 
ment of this taſk, declared he ſhould accept it with the greateſt 
alacrity and warmth, and that, however humble his abilities to 
to the taſk,” it could not be placed in any hand more zealouſly 
W 2 to carry it into eff | 

e then moved for leave to bring in a bill, purſuant to the 
arrangements of Mr. Forbes ——Leave was accordingly given. 
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Tvzazpay Frnnvany 24» 1795- 


Lord Mix rox preſented the bill to amend * militia act; it 
was read the firſt time. 


The Houſe then reſolved in a committee of ways and means. 


The CHanceiLoR oF THE Excuzqyar moved his new duty 
on malt of 27. per barrel additional, which places the duty on 
mak at 57. 3d. per barrel. 


Mr. GzaTtTan obſerved, that in CE ER: of the diſconti- 
nuance of duty on malt liquor, ſome very conſiderable changes 
would be neceflary in the revenue laws.—By the diſcontinuance 
of thoſe duties, no lefs than fifty-two clauſes which were drawn 
up for the direction of the brewer in the old revenue act, might 
now be aboliſhed. He ſubmitted whether a general revifion of the 
revenue laws would not be a defirable object as they now 
food they were a maſs ofthe molt incoherent kuf that ever ruled or 
Poiſoned a country—The mode in which they had been fabricat- 
ed exhibited a —_— exam _ 1 ignorance—the 
perſon who gen prepared b e difficul 
in a particular caſe—how did he remove it 3 —— 
detached clauſe into the revenue bill—another, and a ſubſequent 

difficulty occurred they were remedied in the ſame manner, un- 
til the whole became a maſs of moſt abominable legiflation— 
Indeed fo abſurd and abominable had the whole ſyſtem of revenue 
laws become from thus introducing every year new and inſulated 
clauſes, that if they were brought into the compaſs of one act, 
the inconſiſtency and abſurdity would be ſo glaring, that the law 
would be impraQticable—He thought therefore, the time was 
now come when ſomethin ought to to be done * n 2 
mild and effe&ual mode of collecting the revenue. 


The Houſe having reſumed, 


The CHANCELLOR or THE EXCHEQUER dion, 
bill; and the leather duty bill ; both read the firlt tine. IF 


Mr. S. Moons. preſented a hill for extending to the whole 
kingdom the proviſions of an - better — | 


uildings. - ” | 


ſe was read a firſt time. 
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WepnzsDay, FerruaRY 25, 1795. 


The Houſe went to church ; no buſineſs. 


8 Mt is * 2 8 dh. * ad 
— W 


— „ 


TavasDay, FraruarY 26, 1795. 
The poſtage bill was read a third time, aud paſſed. 


Lord Mirrox, by defire of his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
tenant, laid before the Houſe a proclamation iſſued by his 
Excellency and Privy Council, for laying an embargo on all ſhips 
and veſſels in the ports of this kingdom, with ſome exceptions to 
veſſels in the coal, linen, and fiſhing trade. 

His Lordſhip then moved for leave to bring in a bill to indem- 
nify his Excellency and the Council from any conſequence of this 
neceſſary meaſure, —Leave given. | 


Sir Lavzznce Paxsoxs roſe, he ſaid, with the deepeſt con- 
cern, in conſequence of a rumour which had been this day cir- 
culated through town with much confidence, with reſpe& to the 
preſent Vieeroy, a nobleman whoſe public and private virtues 
not only endear him to all ranks of the people of this country, 
but under whoſe aſpicious adminiſtration, and the talents and 
integrity of thoſe gentlemen who aided his councils, the people 
of Ireland were taught to expect the adoption of meaſures the 
molt ſalutary for their happineſs, conciliation, and proſperity. 
The report he alluded to, aſſerted that his Excellency was about 
do retire forthwith from the high ſtation which he filled. He 

ſincerely hoped, however, that the report was not entirely founded, 
and, he truſted, that if it was, the right hon. and hon. members 
| oppoſite to him, who poſſeſſed the confidence of Government, 


would fay ſo candidly—and that they would go {till farther, -and 
ſlate alſo the cauſe. | | | 
Pauſing a minute, and receiving no immediate anſwer, Sir 
Laurence added, he was ſorry to be obliged to conſtrue the filence 
of the right hon. and hon. gentlemen into a confirmation of this 
rumour ; and he deplored moſt deeply an event, which, at the 
preſent time, mult tend to throw alarming doubts on the pro- 
miſes which had been held out to the 3 of meaſures to be 
adopted for the promotion of their happineſs, the conciliation of 
their minds, and the common attachment of every claſs of his 
Majeſty's faithful ſubjects of Ireland, in ſupport of the ſame 
happy conſtitution. thoſe meaſures were now to be relinquiſn- 
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ed which gentlemen had promiſed with ſo much confidence to the 
country, and on the faith of which the Houſe had been called 
on to vote the enormous ſum of one million ſeven hundred thou. 
ſand pounde, he muſt conſider this country as brought to the 
moſt awful and alarming crifis ſhe had ever known in any period 
of her hiſtory. 

He declared, that -at the very moment gentlemen were in- 
duced to iſe thoſe benefits ariſing under the ſanction of the 
Britiſh cabinet—he had his doubts of the ſincerity of that cabi- 
net; it truck him at the moment the Houſe voted for the enorm- 

ous ſupply, that the vote ought to have been accompanied by a 

ſtatement of the grievances under which this country laboured, 
and a ſtipulation for ample and ſpecific redreſs.; gentlemen, how- 
ever, reſiſted this propoſal as ungracious ; they promiſed with 
confidence, and he was convinced their intentions, as well as 
thofe of the noble lord at the head of the Government, were 
| fincere ; they ſpoke as if ſtanding on a rock of adamant, but he 
had told them that there was an hollow mine under their feet. 
He was forry, moſt ſincerely ſorry, that his words were now veri- 
fied, and he muſt now remark that they were reduced to this 
dilemma—either they muſt confefs that they had artfully deceived 
their country, or that they had themſelves been made the dupes 
of jon ; that the former was not the caſe, he had the 
ſtrongeſt confidence—and if the latter was the caſe, it behoved 
them to declare who wag the deceiver, or where the ſource of de- 
eeption. That the Parliament of the country might know 
whither to trace that baneful principle which ſtill continued to 
blaſt every virtuous meaſure intended for the amelioration of 
this country. | 

When he conſidered the alarming and dangerous ſituation of 
the country at this awful criſis hen he conſidered the alarming 
threats of our enemies, and their gigantic powers for effe&ing 
the revenge which they evinced—and when he conſidered that 
on the conciliation of the popular mind in this country, and 
union, mutual confidence, and the national ſpirit of all ranks and 
denominations of the people, for the common cauſe depended 
our only hope for ſafety; he owned he could not contemplate the 
ſituation to which ſuch a policy as the dereliction of all thoſe 
meaſures which were held out to the popular hope, muſt reduce 
us, without the profpe& caſting a gloom over his mind, and the 
rumour muſt, he was confident, excite melancholy reflections in 
all who heard him. - | | 

If the rumoured reſignation of Earl Fitzwilliam aroſe from 
any new reſtriction on his wiſhes to realize the profeſſions. of his 

adminiſtration, or to fill his high ſtation with honour, his reſigna- 

tion refleQed the higheſt luſtre on the dignity of his nature and 
the purity of his principles but as he fil hoped meaſures had 
not proceeded to that length which muſt deprive this country at 
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ſo awful, ſo intereſting, and ſo eritical a period, of the auſpice 
of a nobleman, who came here as the harbinger and the hoſtage 
of her political ſalvation, he thought the beſt meaſure to be 
adopted was to move for an addreſs to his Excellency -to implore 
his continuance amongſt us. He had on the ſpur of the occaſion 
drawn heads of an addreſs for the purpoſe—to the form or word- 
ing of which he had no partial attachment, but ſhould ſubmit it 
to ſuch alteration and amendment as the Houſe ſhould think, 


proper to adopt. 


Mr. Dvavtxy followed Sir Laurence Parſons, by ſeconding 
the motion, and entering on a ftriking but gloomy picture of 
the ſituation of this country, under circumſtances fo truly to be 
deprecated as the departure of Earl Fitzwilliam, and the defeat 
of thoſe meaſures which were to be the pride and glory of his 
admiviſtration, - and likely to be the ſalvation of this country. 
The rumour had already thrown a gloom over the public coun- 
tenance, and caſt a deſpondency into the popular boſom, and he 
could not reflect, but with ſorrow and alarm, on the conſequence: 
which might follow the going forth of thoſe circumſtances to 
the country. | I 

He juſtified himſelf and the hon. baronet from the idea (which 
he diſdained) of a peeviſh oppoſition. He confeſſed he and the 
hon. baronet differed from gentlemen on the other fide of the 
Houſe reſpecting a ruinous war, and in ſome points of taxation 
which bore heavily on the poor; but they bad, however, agreed 
in all that they conceived -neceſſary to the proſperity and 
happineſs of the country, and the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment—but if after voting the enormous ſupply of 1,700,00c/. 
to ſave, if poſlible, the empire from deſtruction, they were 
to be deprived of the adminiſtration of the nobleman fto 
whom the people looked up with confidence, he feared the 

t and ſalutary meaſures of reform, retrenchment, and re- 
ponſibility, would vaniſh, and the Catholics of Ireland, inſtead 
of the accompliſhment of their hopes, would have the gate of 
the Caſtle ſlapped in their faces, and be refuſed the bleſſings of 
the conſtitution. _ : 

He then made ſevere obſervations on Mr. Pitt's conduct, who, 
he ſaid, not ſatisfied with having involved the empire in a diſaſter- 
ous war, intended now to complete the miſchiefs of his inaufſ- - 
picious adminiſtration, | by riſking the internal peace of Ireland, 

t 


EEE 


to be refuſed. 
He declared, that if the Houſe would this night adopt the 


addreſs (and he truſted they would be unanimous in deing fo) he 


* 
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« ſhould to-morrow follow it up by a motion, to probe (till deeper 

that baneful principle which had fo long pervaded the public 
mealures of this country. On a former night, he had talked of 
impeachment of a Britiſh miniſter—and he now declared, that 
he ſhould follow it up if he ſhould ſtand alone; for however 
humble and inſignificant he might confider himſelf as an indivi- 
dual, be did not forget the duty or the dignity of an honeſt re- 
preſentative of the people of Ireland. 


Mr. Georcs Poxsonsy ſaid, he hoped it would not be 
imputed to any idea of difreſpe&, if he declined to anſwer the 
queſtion touching an alleged rumour, and hoped he ſhould be 
excuſed for moving the order of the day ; the ſubje& was a deli- 
cate one; confident he was that no man in that Houſe was au- 
thorized to admit or contradict the rumour ; the Houſe had not 
any cognizance on the matter to warrant any parliamentary pro- 
ceeding ; a day would come, and was not far diftant, when he, 
for one, ſhould have no objection to anſwer the queſtions of the 
hon. baronet, or any other but he truſted that motion 
of obvious delicacy. to the noble lord at the head of Government, 
would ſhew the hon. baronet the prudence of withdrawing his 


motion for the preſent, and proceeding to the order of the 
day. 


Sir Lauawes Passoxs acceded, alleging that he had 
brought it forward thus ſuddenly under apprehenſions that an 
adjournment of the Houſe, and the ſpeedy rture of the 
noble lord, might prevent him from bringing id forward on a 
later day with any good effect. He reſerved, however, the 
liberty of introducing it again whenever he ſho ? 
ceſſary. i | | 


Mr. Ocrx approved the withdrawing of the motion, and pro- 
ceeding to the order of the day. 


The CrancELLor or THE Excnt au preſented the hearth- 
money, the manufacture, the county, the annuity payment, and 
the French commercial treaty bills; all which were ſeverally read 
a firſt. time. x age): 14: | 


& * 


4 . 


1 
wt * * 
— — „ 


Fab, Fsssuaxr, 27, 1795. 


Sir Ewan Cxor rox preſented a bill to repeal an act of the 
zath of his Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for the relief of 


<a 
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perſons charged with felony, who ſhall be aquitted by proclama- | 


tion, reſpecting their fees. 
It was read a firſt time. 


Mr. 'TorTenaan, of Ballycurry, preſented a bill for erecting 


a bridge on the river of Roſs, at the town of New Roſs, in the 


county of Wexford. 


It was read a firſt time, as was the mutiny bill preſented by 


Colonel Doyle. 


Dr. Bxowne ſtated, that ſome public buildings commenced 
in the Univerſity were, for ſome time, ſtopped, for want of 
ſufficient money, owing to the inadequacy of the College eſtate 
to afford the neceſſary expence ; he intimated a wiſh to apply for 
parliamentary aid. But, on a repreſentation from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, that the ſums already voted by Parliament 
were all appropriated, and that no aid could be given without 
calling on the country for a new ſupply, which, in the preſent 
exigency, would be highly imprudent, Dr. Browne agreed to 
poſtpone his intention till next ſeſſion. 


Sir LAuxENcR Parsons gave notice, in the progreſs of the 
money bill, he ſhould, under the preſent proſpect of affairs in 

this country, hold it neceſſary to bring forward a motion to limit 
their operation to two or three months ; feeling, as he did, that 
it was the duty of the members of that Houſe to their conſti- 
tuents, not to deprive themſelves, by a too implicit confidence 
after what had already paſt, of holding any controul which. might 


deprive them of means of effecting any meaſure neceſſary to 
conciliate the minds of the people. 


The CHANCELLOR or THE ExcHequer hoped the hon. baro- 
net would, on reflection, ſee the prudence of not perſiſting in a 


meaſure which implied a want of confidence at this criſis in the 
Government. 


Dr. Browns expreſſed a ſtrong inclination to coincide with 
the hon. baronet, | 


* 
. 0 — 4 - - . 2 


. 


Monpav, Maxcn 2; 1795: 


Sir Lauvnexce Parsons ſaid he foſe, unconnected with any 

body of men, to ſubmit his ideas, on the ſituation of the country, 

ind of the meaſures that in that ſituation ought to be adopted. 
Vor. XV. Fm K | 
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He might not pleaſe all parties, nor any party, but he would 
reſt ſatisfied with having diſcharged his duty, convinced as he 
was, in his own conſcience, that he was doing right. 

The ſtate of the kingdom was moſt alarming. The people, 
under the auſpices of their old friends, had been taught to ex- 
peQ meaſures, which he feared would be very ſhortly reſiſted. 
How far his apprehenſions were founded, the gentlemen oppoſite 
to him (the treaſury bench) were better able to explain; but if 
the hopes of the nation were blaſted, he could not, without ſen- 
ſations of the greateſt horror, look to the conſequences. He 
had always the higheſt reſpect for the revered nobleman at the 
head of the government; and the firmeſt reliance on the gen- 
tlemen he had called to his councils. He never doubted of their 
fincerity, but he had univerſally entertained doubts of the lince- 
rity of the Britiſh Cabinet, and concluded, that Admiuiſtration 
would not have it ih their power to do all the good that they in- 
tended. The firſt objection, he was aware, that would made to 
his motion, was, that it would go to limit the ſupplies; and of 
courſe, ſhake not only all the eſtabliſhments of the (tate, but our 
ſyſtem of defence. He anticipated the argument, in order to 
diſprove the conſequences. In 1779, the ſame meaſure had been 
taken by the Houſe of Commons. No injury aroſe from it; on 
the contrary, public credit experienced new life. In 1783, a 
ſimilar occaſion called for a ſimilar remedy 5 and then again, ſo 
far from the diſcontent and jargon that were employed to deter 
the conſtitutional check of the Houſe, upon the evil adviſers of 
the Crown, having foundation, the credit of Ireland arrived at a 
pitch which it had never known before. With theſe two ex- 
periments in favour of a ſhort money bill, he hoped that no one 
would aſſert, that reſorting to that alternative in the preſent. 
eventful moment, would have an ill effect upon public credit. 
Upon what does public credit depend ? Upon the confidence of 
people in parliament; and upon what does that confidence de- 
pend? Upon the character of parliament, upon their diſdaining to 
be the ſervile tools of every Britiſh miniſter, who may one day put 
forrwardone ſet of men and one ſet of meaſures ; and the next, other 
men and other meaſures, and oblige you to go through the buſineſs 
of ſupporting all. This aſfembly, if it aſſents to ſuch dictation, 
will be the moſt degraded and debaſed that has ever yet claimed 
to be the repreſentatives of the people. Public credit was not 
in any degree affected by the length of the grant, unleſs the 
wicked adviſers of the Crown meant to deal unfairly by both 
people and Parliament. For no one would ſuppoſe, that at the 
expiration of the time, the quantum for the. year having been 
voted, that the Houſe would not renew the dutics for ſuch time 
as they ſhould judge expedient. What then could they effect by 
a ſhort money bill, unleſs that they might ſecure the fitting of 
Parliament, without injuring the ſecurity of the lender of money. 
Another objection might be, that the Houſe was pledged to the 
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ſupply; it was true that they were pledged in a certain degree, 
but to no power on earth were they pledged to make a grant 
for twelve months. He had indeed, himſelf ſtated when the 
grant was propoſed, that the cbnſtitutional practice ought to be 
kept in view, and that the grant of ſupplies, and the redreſs of 
grievances, ought to go hand in hand. His intention was to 
have propoſed certain meaſures, which nothing but his implicit 
confidence in the integrity of Adminiſtration prevented. If it 
ſhould be ſaid, that the ſupply having been once granted, he was 
too late; he would anſwer, then all the forms of Parliament were 
nonſenſe, and never intended as checks upon raſhneſs and preci- 
pitation. The contract had been broken on one fide, and he 
could not ſce, therefore, in juſtice, why it might not be de- 
parted from in the other. It was repugnant to common ſenſe 
to ſuppoſe the contrary, or that in the private dealings of life, 
à man was bound to fulfil his part of an engagement, when the 
perſon with whom he had dealings, ſhrunk from what might be 
underſtood to be the terms. But the great object of the motion 
which he meant to make, was to calm the public mind, to give 
the people an aſſurance, that the meaſures which were propoſed 
would not be abandoned ; that the Parliament would keep the 
means in their hands until they wete accompliſhed ; and that 
they would not be prorogued until they were fairly and fully diſ- 
cuſſed. He did not pretend to ſay ſpecifically what theſe mea- 
ſures were. The firſt he believed to be the Catholic bill; and 
if a reſiſtance to any one meaſure more than another was likely 
to promote dreadful conſequences, it was this. He ſaid nothing 
as to the original propriety of the meaſure; but this much he 
would ſay, that if the Iriſh Adminiſtration had countenanced the 
Catholics in this expeRation, without the concurrence of the 
Britiſh Cabinet, they had much to anſwer for. On the other 
hand, if the Britiſh Cabinet had held out an aſſent, and had af- 
terwards tetracted [A loud cry of hear ! hear! if the demon 
of darkneſs ſhould come from the infernal regions upon earth, 
and throw a firehrand amongſt the people, he could not do more 
to promote miſchief. The hopes of the public were raiſed, and 
in one inftant they were blaſted. If the Houſe did not reſent 
that inſult to the nation and to themſelves, they would in bis 
mind be moſt contemptible; for although a majority of the 
people might ſubmit to have their rights with-held, they would 
never ſubmit to be mocked in fo barefaced a manner The caſe 
was not as formetly, when all the Parliament of Ireland was 
againſt the Catholics ; and to back them, the fotce of England. 
Now, although the claim of the Catholics was well known and 
under ſtood, not one petition confroverting it had been preſent- 

ed from Proteſtants in any part of Ireland. No remonſtrance ap- * 
8 eg no county meeting bad been held. What was to be in- 
erred from all this, but that = ſentiments of the Proteſtants 
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were for the emancipation of the Catholics? A meeting was 
held on Saturday laſt at the Royal Exchange of the merchants 
and traders of the metropolis, which was as numerouſly attended 
as the limits of that building would admit. The governor of the 
bank of Ireland was in the chair. An addreſs was reſolved on 
to his Excellency Lord Fitzwilliam, full of affection, and reſo- 
lations ſtrong as they could be in countenance of the Catholic 
claim. He would aſk them, was the Britiſh miniſter to controul 
all the intereſts, talents and inclinations in this country? He 
* proteſted to God, that in all the hiſtory he had read, he had 
never met with a parallel of ſuch ominous infatuation as that by 
which he appeared to be led. Let him perſevere, and you 
muſt encreaſe your army to myriads; every man muſt have five 
or fix dragoons in his houſe. The horror of the calamity —” 


Mr. Maxcus Bextsronb here moved, that the gallery be 
cleared : but not infiſting, 


After a pauſe of five minutes, Sir Laurence having obtained 
leave from the Speaker to proceed, he ſaid he ſhould ſpeak no 
longer upon the Catholic queſtion, fince it excited ſuch extraor- 
dinary fears in the breaſt of an hon. gentleman. He had ſtated 
the leading meaſure of the new Adminiſtration to be the eman- 
cipation of the Catholics, as he conceived. 'Fhe next was, an 
efficient reſponſibility bill. 'This he thought to have gone ſo far 
that it could not now be with-held ; if any future Adminiftration 
ſhould oppoſe it, and that if a majority of the Houſe would not 
ſtand forward, wretched and deſpicable would they be indeed. 
The execrable police of Dublin he conſidered in the ſame pre- 
dicament; but he had not ſo good a hope of the extinction of 
the various places created by the economiſt Lord Buckingham, 
for the accommodation. of members of Parliament. No better 
expeQation did he entertain of the reform bill; for from the com- 
mencement of the ſeſſion the gentleman in the confidence of 
Adminiſtration had been ſilent upon it. On this ſubject he had 
before made no obſervaticn ; for giving them his confidence, 
he conſidered that if they had it not in their power to do as well 
as they could wiſh for their country, they would do as well as 
they could, and that, compared with other Adminiſtrations, they 
were deſerving of great praiſe. No more than for this laſt mea- 
ſure would he give them credit for plans of retrenchments, as 
upon the face of the eſtimates there was no plan of profuſion 
which was not provided for, however he might have reſted on 
their profeſſions. 

He. proceeded to preſs his argument, that it was incum- 
bent on the Houſe to take meaſures to ſecure the accompliſh- 
ment of the objeAs which he had mentioned for the nation: 
They had voted additional taxes in the preſent ſeſſion, to the 
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amount of 250,000/. which was ſo much money extracted from 
the bowels of the poor, and wrung out of the rags of this coun- 
try. This was a charge of 6000./ a year upon every county in 
Ireland, over and above all other taxes. Such a ſum would never 
have been voted without a diſſenting voice, in ſupport of a cala- 
mitous war, if Ireland had not been deceived either here or in 
the Britiſh cabinet; he was inclined to ſuſpe& the latter; a 
ſhort money bill therefore was now the only meaſure which 
could ſave the country; it was the ſtaff of their authority, the 
nerve of their power; and if they gave up that, they gave up all, 
What would they ſay to their conſtituents in a few days, when 
they went down to the Aſſizes? We have voted additional taxes 
to the amount of 250,c00/, a year—and what did you get 
Nothing; —we have been duped and we cannot tell by whom. 
He acquitted Lord Fitzwilliam of duplicity in this tranſaction, 
perſuaded as he was, that his magnanimous mind looked down 
with ſcorn on ſuch low manceuvres. He could eaſily ſuppoſe, 
that a nobleman of his confidence would ſay to thoſe whom he 
took into his councils, you have pledged yourſelves to certain 
meaſures ; do your duty and carry them through. He con- 
cluded, by calling upon the Adminiftration to ſupport him; 
they had it in their power to do more for the good of their 
country on that night by a filent vote, than by the moſt brilliant 
orations, of which they were ſo well capable, hereafter. He aſ- 
ſured them that his wiſh was only to calm the public mind, which, 
on the preſent emergency, had become anxious in a high degree; 
and to make a ſalutary exerciſe of the parliamentary aud conſti- 
tutional controul, which was veſted in the Houſe, 

He then moved; “ That the words in the money bill (then 
“before the Houſe) the 25th of March, 1796, be expunged, 
and the words 25th of May be inſerted in their room.” 


Mr. TiGns, junior, in a few words approved of the ſentiments 
delivered by the hon. baronet, and ſeconded his motion. 


Mr. ConoLLy complimented the hon. baronet upon the able 
manner in which he had brought the queſtion forward. How- 
ever raſh and ill-adviſed the occaſion was which called for it, there 
was ſome conſolation in the reflection, that there was as great 
and as ſenſible men in that Houſe, and out of it, as any that 
England or any other nation in Eyrope could afford, His hope 
therefore was, that we ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by a more wiſe and 
dignified deportment, and forbear to reſent that impetuoſity, 
which advancing with“ a word and a blow,“ would commit 
the two countries in an unnatural war. He was perſuaded, had 
the Britiſh cabinet the ſame coolneſs of the cabinet of France, 
that we ſhould never have been involved in the preſent war; that 
ſo far from having new taxes to pay, we would have had the com- 
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merce of the world at our command. He did not mean to cen- 
ſure the Engliſh cabinet, he wiſhed well to many of the indivi- 
duals in the cabinets of both kingdoms, particularly the riſing 
one now in this kingdom. He knew very well, that they could 
offer only one excuſe for not voting for a ſhort money bill, at the 
preſent criſis. It muſt be upon this principle, “ If others have 
broken their words, that -is no reaſon why we ſhould do the 
ſame.” This could be their only apology. He profeſſed the 
highef love and eſteem for them, and was perſuaded that they 
had joined the noble Lord's adminiſtration with an expeRation 
of carrying the greater part of their meaſures for the people. 
He ſpoke in terms of the higheſt reſpect and veneration for Lord 
Fitzwilliam. He profeſſed that he was not in his Excellency's 
councils ; indeed it was impoſſible that he could, having always 
diſliked his latter connections in Great-Britain. He had fore- 
told that he would rue it, and he hoped that the gentlemen op- 
Polite to him, would not have the ſame cauſe to repent their new 
alliance. If he ſhouid not hear ſomething very ſatisfactory, he 
would certainly vote for the motion. OS, 


The CranceLLor or THz Exchrqur ſaid, that the hon. 
baronet had ſtated, that he made his motion with a view to quiet 
the public mind. It was very difficult to reconcile either his mo- 
tion, or the arguments by Which he ſupported it, with ſuch a 
profeſſion, for they had a direct contrary tendency. Before he 
had any knowledge of the event which he deprecated, he had 
thought proper to ſuggeſt the ſtrongeſt meaſure in the power of 
the Houſe to take, and to deſtroy the confidence of the people in 
Parliament. Had any thing occurred here yet to juſtify him? 
He was ſure that there had not. Every one knew what had paſt, 
but no one could tell what was to come. 

The hon. baronet had laid great ſtreſs upon the amount of. 
taxes, making them 25, cool. per annum. He was ſure that 
be could not be ſerious. Into this eſtimate he had brought an 
old tax (on leather) and the duty on ſpirits, neither of which 
ougght to be brought into a fair ſtatement. The object of the 
ſpirit-tax was to leſſen the conſumption, and it was further aided 
by an exemption of malt liquor to a couſiderable degree, from 
the payment of duty : yet his calculation was made, as if the 
conſumption ſhould be the ſame. What then, could be the pur- 
poſe of ſuch a ſtatement, unleſs to aggrevate the public feelings ? 
The commiſſioners of the revenue, who muſt be allowed to 
know ſomething of the affair, were of opinion, that the reve- 
nue would be injured by the regulation, and it was originally 
adopted, on having been contended for by the gentlemen who 
at that time were in oppolition. Were the conceſſions of gen- 
tlemen thus to be turned as arguments againſt them? Certainly 
it was falſe reaſoning to infer, that where a tax is given up, there 
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will be an encreaſe of revenue, and the argument of the hon. 
baronet was, that on voting the ſupply, a compact had been en- 
tered into with the Crown. This he denied. No bargain had 
been made ; and would be very unuſual if the Crown was to be 
ſupported in that way. He had alfo talked of the preſſure of 
the times, and yet his motion went to undo all that the Houſe had 
done to meet that preſſure; to afford a colour for this, he inſi - 
nuated that Parliament was to be prorogued ; and that the 
people were to be denied every thing: he knew of no founda- 
tion for theſe conjectures; but he would aſſert, that he mutt be 
a bold man who would adviſe ſuch proceedings. | 

The argument of a former ſhort money bill having been 
adopted, was the principal point relied upon, but there was no 
analogy in the ſituation of the country now, and that period. 
When it had been then urged on behalf of the public creditors, 
that honeſty took away diſcretion, how was it anſwered ?* That 
the independence of the nation mult be reſtored, and the conſti- 
tution improved. Perſons who lend money to the State, do ſo 
upon the permanence of taxes, not upon the caprice or whim of 
politics, for /that, if it were their tenure, they would have 
nothing to do with the tranſaction. It was a ſpecies of remedy 
which public credit could not bear—which commercial dealing 
would not ſuffer. When the former ſhort money bill was voted 
it was of little conſequence, for the debt of the nation did not 
exceed its capital, and a ſingle man could anſwer (Mr. Latouche) 
for -the whole of the ſupply. Was there now any analogy ? 
They had voted 40,000 men for the defence of the country. 
Would it encreaſe military confidence when it ſhould be known 
the Houle trifled with their pay? Were the bounties by which 
the country was improved, and its manufactures protected, to de- 
pend upon the whims of politics? Would they damp the courage 
which was to protect them; or ſhake the credit which was neceſ- 
fary to give them the means of preſervation ? For his part he 
hoped that Parliamient would never break faith with the public 
creditor to ſecure its own natural powers ; but he was certain that 
it would not upon ſo flight a foundation as public rumour, If 
ſuch a thing as a new Adminiſtration wag intended, it was what 
he was unacquainted with, and what he and the gentlemen near 
him could not with propriety notice ; ſhould it, however, be the 
caſe, if they deſerved public reprehenſion, let them receive it, 
which would be a mote manly mode of proceeding than to trifle 
with public fauh. | ' . | | 


Mr. Masox ſaid, that having ſat for many years in that 
Houſe, he had ſeen many inconſiſtencies, but a more flagrant in- 
_ conſiſtency than the motion of the hon. baronet he had never ob- 
ſerved. e ſtood forward laſt ſeſſion repreſenting this as one 
of the moſt formidable wars in which we weie ever engaged, 
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a war not for commercial advantage, or to obtain territory in a 
diſtant quarter of the globe; it was an attack upon our conſtitu- 
tion, upon our property, upon every thing which we ought to 
hold dear. The augmentation of our force he thought not 
enough, and yet he would put a ſtoppage to the pay of the men. 
200,00cl. had been voted to the navy.—Should his motion be 
carried, one-fixth of this wauld be with-held. The militia 
would alſo be affeted by it no leſs than the army and the 
navy. Iuſtead, therefore, of quieting the minds of the people, 
he feared that it would light up the torch of diſcord among lt 
them, and he ſhould deprecate the folly and ruinous conſequences 
of ſo prepoſterous a meaſure. 


Colonel BLaquirat did not like to act a boyiſh part (being 


near ſeventy) and therefore he declared, that the motion ſhould 
have his negative. | | : 


Mr. OsBoxxe gave his decided diſapprobation to the motion, 
-as tending to excite alarm. He exhorted the Houſe to unani- 
mity, and to take warning by the Dutch, who pauſed in calcu- 
lating the expence of defence, and the event of ſubmiſſion, thus 
compromiſing the honour of their nation, until Pichegru with his 
victorious army entered, and took both their country aud pro- 


perty out of their hands. 


Mr. Baan rox declared his diſapprobation of the hon. ba- 
ronet's doctrine, and then defended the Earl of Weſtmor- 
land's adminiſtration. He declared, that he had been deter- 
mined to give no opinion upon any public queſtion in that Houſe, 
until he ſhould have ſeen an Adminiftraticn legally qualified to 
act, aud legally reſponſible for their meafures : But that though 
at preſent, the Government ſcemed in a moſt unexampled ſituat ion 
—officers without offices, and miniſters without place or reſpon- 
fibility ; yet he found kimfelf irrefiltibly called up by the hon. baro- 
net's ſpeech, to ſupport that Adminiftration—ſuch as it was 
againſt doctrines equally ſubverſive of all government, all order 
and conſtitution.—He then followed the hon. baronet's argu- 
ments, ſentence by ſentence, and energetically argued againſt 
the poſition, that his acceding the ſupply was in conſequence of a 
compact that certain meaſures ſhould be carried by the Govern- 
ment. He contended, that no power on earth had a right to 
make any compact for the Parliament of Ireland; and if any 
ſuch compact bad been made, he repeatcdly called upon either the 

miniſters or any individual to avow it ; and declared, that if any 
miniſters ſhould preſume to avow it, he would bring them to the 
bar of the Houſe, and call for juſtice on their heads; and if no 
ſuch compact was made, the hon. baronet's argument fell to the 
Sound, as it totally flood upon that aſſumption. He argued, 
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that the adoption of a ſimilar meaſure in 1779, was no precedent 
applicable to the preſent day ; we were at that period fettered 
both in commerce and conſtitution, and groaned under inſuffer- 
able grievances; theſe were done away, but the hon. baronet 
ſiarted new ones for his own purpoſes, though. the ſame had exiſt- 
ed from that time to this, and he never thought of ſtopping the 
ſupply till the preſent moment. The ſame grievances which he 
now declaimed on (if grievances they were) had exiſted at the 
commencement of the ſeſſion; yet the hon. baronet had not then 
objeRed to paſſing the uſual ſupplies, or ſhackling the executive 
power by a ſhort money bill; on the contrary, he had declared, 
that too much could not be granted for the national defence ; 
and having granted it, he now attempted: to render his own 
grant inoperatiye. 

He then went into a particular deſcription of Sir Laurence's 
ſtring of grievances, and contended, that no grievance exiſted 
in the country which could warrant one moment's ſuſpending the 
uſual and neceſſary ſupplies; a meaſure which muſt enfeeble all 
our meaſures, deſtroy the credit of the country, and give energy 
to the enemy.—He commented on the inconſiſtence of the hon. 
baronet's conduct on the Catholic queſtion, which was now made 
by him, one ſtrong ground of the preſent motion. The hon. 
baronet, in 1793, had made à vehement and able ſpeech agaiaft 
giving them the elective franchiſe ; and in 1785, he makes a ve- 
hement and inflammatory ſpeech to give them every thing! 

He could not conceive why a rumour of Lord Fitzwilliam?s 
leaving the Government ſhould cauſe the preſent motion: Though 
the Lord Lieutenant had many virtues, be did not ſee why mea- 
ſures beneficial to the country might not be equally adopted un- 
der other Adminiſtrations. —It would be a poor compliment to 
the gentlemen who at preſent were in the councils of his Excel- 
lency, to ſuppoſe they were attached to men, and not to mea- 
ſures; and, that they would telinquiſh the public benefit be- 
cauſe they were deprived of his preſence. The hon. baronet an- 
ticipated their error, and had argued as if every thing had been 
reliuquiſhed, though nothing had yet been propoſed.— He then 
entered at large, and ſpecifically, into the meaſures of Lord 
Weitmorland's adminiſtration, and contended that more advan- 
tages had been derived to Ireland during his government, than 
at any former period. The firſt public act of the prefent Lord 
Lieutenant was an acknowledgment, in his ſpeech from the 
throne, that he had found this country in unexampled proſperity, 
by an uncommon increaſe of trade and revenue; and this increaſe 
muſt have ariſen duriog Lord Weſtmorland's adminiſtration. 

He ſeverely reprobated the inflammatory language which had 
been uſed, and warned the country againſt beiug duped by idle 
deelamation, well calculated to deceive the ' vulgar mind, and 


give a conſequence aud popularity to the declaimer, which, 
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whilſt it flattered his vanity, might ruin the country, and guide 
the unthinking multitude both to their own and our deſtruction. 


Mr. SmiTa ſupported the motion. A ſhort money bill had 
been reſorted to in 1779, 1783, and 1789. No circumſlance of 
greater difficulty had exiſted at any of theſe pericds. The com- 
mercial queſtions which were then afloat were not to be put in 
competition with the political reſtraints under which ſo great a 
portion of the people laboured, and from which they were 
taught to expect relief. It belonged to the popular branch of 
the legiſlature to compoſe their uneaſineſs and to diſpel their 
fears. On this ground he thought the hon. baronet's motion 
juſtifiable. It would create conceſſion and not alarm. He would 
anſwer for himſelf, that he had voted for the ſupplies, under the 
ſuppoſition. of a tacit compact between the Houſe and the 
Crown; and he conſidered the Lord Lieutenant's removal as a 
fignal for abandonment of the intended meaſures, The people 
were not ſo unenlightened as not to look for acts rather than de- 
clarations; and when they got the newſpaper in their hand, 
which reported the debates of the night, they would tun over 
the ſpeeches of the members to come to the diviſion which 
mult take place on the queſtion, in order to ſee the number of 
their friends. | | 


Dr. Baowxs faid, that the gentlemen with whom he had far- 
merly been accuſtomed to act (Adminiſtration) might have mo- 
tires of delicacy for voting againſt the motion; he had none, and 
therefore he ſhould give it his ſupport. He thought all along, 
that they had been too haſty in forming their alliance. No 

crifis ever more demanded the meaſure of a ſhort-money bill 
than the preſent. It was ſaid that there was no alarm. Let 
thoſe who had made ſuch aſſertions go into the ſtreets, attend to 
the proceedings of the people, or read their reſolutions in the 
public prints, and they would diſcoyer great alarm and great 
cauſe for alarm, Tf the Britiſh miniſter was ſo deaf as not to 
hear this alarm, it might ſhortly be thundered into his ears from 
every quarter of his own iſland. But no cauſe could he diſcover 
for this, except that the Lord Lieutenant had diſcountenanced 
the crimes of the cabal that had governed here for 20 years. 
The Viceroy would not be allowed a will of his own. His 
princely fortune ; his high ſenſe of honour ; his amiable private 
virtues which exalt human nature, and might reflect luſtre even 
upon the throne on which he ſat—all thoſe unſitted him for the ſitu- 
ation of an Iriſh Chief Governor. He was a patriot, and he was 
recalled becauſe he came to render benefit to the country. 
This, he aſſerted, was good cauſe for alarm. If public credit 
ſhould be hurt by the meaſure, upon the head of the Britiſh mi- 
niſter be it, who has flood in the gap againſt conſtitutional de- 
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mands. He inſiſted, that there was a compact under- 
ſtood at the granting of the ſupply. As to the objection which 
had been made, that the motion had been founded on mere ru- 
mour, he knew that thoſe who made it, laughed at it, and he 
called upon any member of the Houſe to lay his hand on his 
heart, and ſay, that he diſbelieved the rumour, and the cauſes to 
which it was imputed. — | | 


Mr. GeoxcGs Poxsoxsy ſaid, he roſe under the moſt painful 
ſenſations he had ever felt in that Houſe, becauſe he muſt differ 
in an eſſential point from gentlemen, fax whoſe virtues he had 
perfect and real eſteem. There were certain reaſons which ren- 
dered it impoſſible for him to give an anſwer to many expreſſions 
which had been thrown out in the courſe of the night. It had 
been ſaid, that there had been a compact, and that the ſide of 
the Houſe upon which he ſat was pledged to it. He was igno- 
rant of any ſuch agreement. There was, he granted, a great 
confidence in Adminiſtration—and he was glad of it, becauſe he 
knew it was well founded. But high as that confidence was, and 
liberal as the diſpoſition of Adminiſtration might be, neither the 
noble lord who repreſented the government in that Houſe, nor 
any gentleman in his confidence had ſolicited, nor did the Houſe 
grant the ſupplies upon ſuch terms. The hon. baronet had 
directed himſelf particularly to gentlemen in a delicate ſituation, 
for that reaſon he could not apply to him. But he ſhould hold 
himſelf to be the moſt unfortunate man in the world, if he did 
not expect that the time ſhould arrive, in which he could explain 
circumſtances fully and with propriety. _ 

He begged of gentlemen to deſiſt from preſſing the motion, 
in which they would comply, if they recollected the peculiar de- 
licacy of the Lord Lieutenant's ſituation at preſent. He was in 
this kingdom the repreſentative of Majelly and the truſtee of the 
Crown. Should the Houſe of Commons take the ſtrongeſt 
meaſure in their power to reſiſt the meaſures of the throne, while 
a rumour was in circulation of his recal, the imputation of it 
would lie upon him, or at leaſt that he had allowed it a conniv- 
ance through the Houſe. This would be his fituation, and no 
gentleman who regarded his feelings or his honour, would deſire 
to force him into it. | 

He continued There were other ſtages in which ſomething. 
equivalent to the motion might be introduced. There were 
other bills without which the Government could not exiſt, and, 
perhaps, when introduced, the ſame circumſtances might not 
prevent gentlemen from co-operating. He inſtanced the great 
revenue bill, which was never introduced until near the cloſe of 
the ſeſſion ; then, if they thought proper, they might offer the 
ſame queſtion ; but he ſhould pe that their affection for the 
_ nobleman at the head of th; government and the diſaſtrous 
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ſtate of the empire, would induce them to poſtpone it for the 
prefent. | . 7 


Mr. Ec ax roſe with warmth to refute the argument, that the 
motion was founded upon idle rumour ; ſeveral public meetings 
had been held in the metropolis on the ſubjeQ of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant's recal. On Saturday, the merchants and traders aſſem- 
bled at the Exchange, with the governor of the bank of Ireland 
for their chairman, and they publiſhed reſolutions to that effect, 
which were not yet contradicted. He put his Majeſty entirely 
out of the queſtion on this occaſion, becauſe his Majeſty had 
nothing to do with ſuch dirty bufineſs—a baſe ſtratagem ; he 
imputed the whole infamy of it to his miniſter, who was ſyſle- 
matically treacherous. If the preſent Adminiſtration ſhould be 
removed, the people would remember, that they had redreſſed 
- ſome grievances, and had regiſtered the reſt. Was it becauſe 
Lord Fitzwilliam was the only viceroy that poſſeſſed property in 
Ireland for many years, that he was fo rapidly recalled? Or was 
it for his ſelection of honeſt and popular men for his cabinet? 
Or for his having put a prelate of approved piety and virtue at 
the head of the church ? Or for deviating from court corruption, 
in placing the morals and education of the riſing generation in 
the care of a gentleman diſtinguiſhed for religion, morals and 
learning; one who could fay in Chiiſttan truth, “ I am unwill- 
wg to be cxalted.” Or was it becaufe he difdained to fell 
peerages to corrupt the Honſe of Commons, as one of his pre- 
deceſſors bad done, and intended to ſend a character to the Upper 
Houſe (the Chief Baron) than whom travel ealt or weſt, none 
more deſerving was to be found, as a contraſt and correction 
to the ſpawn and reptility that had crept into that auguſt aſſem- 
bly ? An hopeful family imagined, that they had got the Go- 
vernment of Ireland in a term of years renewable for ever, and 
though they were cjected, they pretend that it was upon a good 
title. The preſent poſſeſſors are uſurperz. There they are 
are (pointing to the treaſury bench) ; the preſent plea, therefore, 
- may operate az a temporary bar, although it will not tend to a 
permanent recovery. But what a ſtrange objection was it to a 
Viceroy, that he endeavoured to make the people happy, and 
that he protected and patronized virtue and talents! And how 
- rifficulous was it in the Britiſh/cabinet to pretend to know the 
ſoil better than his Excellency, and his honeſt adviſers, and what 
weeds ought to be rooted out, and what feeds were neceſſary to 
be ſown ! In thirty years, Ireland had but two auſpicious Admi- 
niſtrations, the preſent and that of the Duke of Portland, which 
laſted only from April to October; in which ſhort ſpace, all the 
advantages which ſhe now enjoys were conferred. Already the 

ſhock from Lord Fitzwilliam's recal had gone through the na- 
tion —and the moſt ſoothing meaſures, he — would not be 


— 
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ſufficient to moderate its re action. He concluded, with a ſevere 
inveQive againſt Mr. Pitt for his abuſe of ſo worthy and illuſtri- 
ous a character, whom he cajoled to act like a ſwindler, and pick 
the pockets of the people ; but in that, the miniſter only follow- 


ed his nature, which was ſubtle, inſidious, deſigning, treacherous 
and bold. 


Mr. Dvquzxr diſdained to notice a baughty and ſhuffling mi- 
niſtry, otherwiſe than with contempt ; for he knew, that to the 
inſolence of office, they united the meanneſs of hypocriſy. He 
thought the Houſe bound to reſent the inſult offered to Lord 
Fitzwilliam, and therefore he entreated the gentlemen on the 
other ſide (the treaſury bench) not to interfere, but to leave gen- 
tlemen to the impulſe of their own honelt diſpoſitions. He had 
watched the Britiſh cabinet for years, and he could always diſ- 
cern in it a ſtrong propenlity to treat Ireland with inſult and con- 
tempt. It had done fo in 1779 and 1783, and was brought to 
reaſon by a ſhort money bill. He pledged himſelf that if tried a 
third time it would ſucceed. He conjured them not to be de- 
terred by the bugbear of alarm. Confidence would be the reſult, 
and the minds of the people would be as tranquil as their attach- 
ment would be alive. No ſooner had the ſupplies been voted than 
this bolt comes hurled at us, from a hand wrapped in the dark, 
like the lightning from the clouds, at once to blaſt man and his 
hopes. Plans had been laid before the Britiſh cabinet by geatle- 
men who well knew the intereſts of Ireland ; that cabinet aſſented 
and deceived. Upon the whole he muſt ſay, that Lord Fitzwilliam 
had been treated harſhly aud moſt ungentlemanly ; and he hoped 
that when he returned to England, he would riſe in the Houſe of 
Lords to vindicate the character of Ireland, and his own honour 
that he would perſevere in dragging to light the evil counſellors 
who had poiſoned the royal ear, ever until he ſhould be enabled 
to ſay, as Nathan ſaid unto David“ Thou art the man.” 


Lord MitTtoxs.—T truſt the Houſe will go along with me, in 
the delicate ſituation in which I ſtand, and in conſideration of 
the painful ſenſations of my mind. I mention this, to apologize 
for any confufion into which I may fall from my extreme anxiety 
upon the preſent queſtion. It is not for me to go into the motives 
of gentlemen in their actions, as has been done in the courſe of 
the debate; it is ſufficient for me, to hear their arguments and 
reaſoning; and upon theſe grounds to form my opinion. But I 
muſt ſay at once, that it is impoſſible for me to aſſent to a motion 
ſo fraught with danger to the whole empire. Good God, Sir, 
what effect muſt ſuch a reſolution as this have at ſo momentous a 
eriſis, ſpreading through the kingdom! hurtful as it muſt be at 
home, its conſequences abroad will be worſe. It will produce 


greater miſchief, by cheariog and invigorating the enemy. What: 
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inducement could be ſo tempting to the Frenchman to endeavour 
to land on our coaſts, as a ſhort money-bill? What greater damp 
could be thrown upon our military arrangements than to find 
them two months hence as backward as they are now, which muſt 
be a conſequence if the motion ſhall paſs, by retarding the re- 
cruiting ſervice. What ſtronger encouragement could be given 
to incendiaries, if incendiaries there are in the country, than for the 
Houſe of Commons to with-hold the ſupplies from Government ? 
IT ſpeak warmly upon this, and I feel warmly, and when I do ſo, 
I do not know how to ſpeak coolly. When I have ſeen ſo much 
loyalty - ſo much ſpirit—ſo much attachment to the Crown on the 
commencement of the ſeſſion, at every part of the Houſe, I am 
ſure that I am ſafe, when I rely upon the feelings of gentlemen 
and truſt to their moderation. However high the character of 
the nobleman at the head of the Government—however reſpected, 
and juſtly reſpected, and elevated his rank, if that conſideration 
ſhould weigh againſt the public cauſe, I ſhould be very forry—l 
ſhould be very much mortified and utterly diſappointed. 


Mr. Ticùhz, junior, ſupported the motion. He conceived 
that the main objection to Lord Fitzwilliam was, that he inherited 
the ſplendid virtues, as well as the great eſtates, of the beloved 
Marquis of Rockingham. He thought it extremely cruel, that 
when he enjoyed the nation's confidence he ſhould be recalled, and 
when the gentlemen in his councils were running a career of true 
patriotiſm, that as they approached the goal the crown of honour 
ſhould be torn from their heads and trampled in the duſt, under the 
feet of corrupt jobbers, and the avowed enemies of Iriſh liberty. 
He had heard ſomething relative to an impeachment of the Bri- 
tiſh miniſter ; whenever brought forward, it ſhould have his hearty 


ſupport. | 


The Hon. CnhaisroruEx Hurchixsox, ſaid, he only refrain- 
ed from giving his ſupport to the motion, becauſe it bad been de- 
clared by an Adminiltration in which he conſided, that it would 
be embarraſſing. 


Sir J. BuaqQu1zse roſe; he ſaid, to give his hearty reprobation 
to a meaſure more replete with inconſiſtency and miſchief than 
any he had ever heard propounded before. He had fat near 
twenty-five years in that Houſe, and it was altogether new to 
him that the Parliament of Ireland would bear with patience to 
hear doctrines fo fatal to the peace of the country, ſo ſubverſive 
of the freedom of debate. Upon the fubje& of the Popiſh bill, 
thus unwarrantably and fo irregularly brought forward, would 
gentlemen tamely fit and hear that no man could differ in opinion 
with the hon. member, who had not for his protection ſix dragoons 
in his Houſe ? The language was unparliamentary, ludicrous and 
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dangerous, and he hoped would operate upon the minds of gen- 
tlemen in a very different manner from what might have been ex- 
pected, and that it would diſſerve and not promote the object of their 
wiſhes. He was very well perſuaded that the hon. gentleman meant 
well to his country; the general character and conduct of the hon. 
gentleman was an earneſt of his good intentions; and yet he would 
take upon him to ſay that a man meaning the moſt perfect miſchief, 
and having a deſire to poiſon and diſturb the public mind, could 
uſe no better means to effect his purpoſe than thoſe which have 
been brought forward by the preſent motion. It was in vain, he 
ſaid, to go into the inconſiſtency of the meaſure, which had been 
ſo well argued by his learned friend (Mr. Barrington). Every * 
man muſt ſee that all we had done in Parliament to the preſent 
hour, all the boaſted loyalty of the country, would be proſtrated 
to the earth. He then entered farther into a diſcuſſion of 
the inexpediency of the motion ; and alluding with ſome warmth 
to what ſome gentlemen had thrown out, and were continually in- 
ſinuating in relpe& to the conduct of the late viceroy and his ad- 
miniſtration, he ſaid that he owed no obligation to the late chief 
governor that he had received from him rather diſſervices than 
favours; but this ſhould not operate upon his mind. He thought 
Lord Weltmorland a man of high and diſtinguiſhed honour, ſound 
ſenſe and great probity; of incorruptible integrity, and a noble- 
man who had done more for the real benefit of Ireland than any 
man who had ever filled his ſtation. He was free to admit, he 
ſaid, that much merit was due to the perſevering talents of the 
right hon. gentleman, and the other perſons who compoſe the 
preſent Adminiſtration ; but obſerved, that there was a main and 
a material difference between the propoſing a queſtion from the 
ſiniſter ſide of the Houſe, where neither reſponſibility or power 
were lodged, and the adoption of meaſures ſo propoſed by the 
Adminiſtration of the country, where alone all the reſponſibility 
lay; and after arguing again upon the impolicy and danger of the 
meaſure, repeated as he had 7 that it had his hearty repro- 
bation, as he ſhould vote againſt it. 


Mr. Oc. ſaid, he might have let this queſtion paſs in filence, 
had it not been involved, and he thought unneceſſarily, with one 
which he ſhould ever oppoſe—the Roman Catholic queſtion. — 
Gentlemen had been told that if they ſhould oppoſe that queſtion, 
they muſt have half a dozen dragoons each, to protect his houſe: 
would the Roman Catholics ſay this, and if they did, were 
they to obtain credit for that loyalty and peaceable demeanor of 
which ſome of them baited, while they threatened the members 
of that Houſe? If it was fo, the Proteſtants of Ireland were 
bullied, and baſe and degraded was the mind of that man wha 
ſubmitted to be bullied ; for his part he would adviſe the Prote(- 
tants of Ireland to diſregard ſuch threats Ruat Cælum. Let the 
Heavens be clad with darkneſs—let the ſun deny his light—let 
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the earth tremble beneath our feet, but let the Proteſtants be 
firm ; let them not ſubmit to intimidation {—lt had been ſaid, 
that the Proteſtants were unanimous in ſupporting the Catholics : 
how did that appear? Was it from the crowd of petitions which 
they had preſented to that Houſe, in 1792 and 1793, againſt the 
Catholic claims ? Surely not! The Proteſtants of Ireland 
had not indeed petitioned now, but it was becauſe they had been 
before unſucceſsful, and becauſe they did not wiſh again to make 
unavailing efforts in oppoſition to the ſenſe of Adminiſtration. He 
concluded in intreating the Houſe, as repreſenting Iriſh Proteſ- 
tants, to ſtand firm in the protection of their conſtituents. 


Mr. Ga av pon expreſſed his apprehenſion for the alarm which 
agitated the metropolis, and the country ſo far as the ſhock had 
reached. Asthe beſt mode of calming the public mind, he ſhould 
vote for a ſhort money bill. 


Mr. CoxoLLy again roſe to propoſe a mediation or compoſition, 
not but that he conſidered a three months money-bill, and one 
for nine months afterwards, as good ſecurity for the public as one 
for a year. The great ſtrength of Ireland, he contended, lay in 
its confidence in the preſent Adminiſtration. Great Britain and 
Ireland together and they would defy France and America.— 
He would invite them to come in that caſe, if they dare - but 
be knew that their good ſenſe would induce them to keep away. 


The Srzaxer wiſhed Mr. Conolly not to preſs his com- 
promiſe, and the Houſe divided on -Sir Laurence Parſons's 
Ayes — — 24 
Noes ks — 146 


Mr. CoxoLLy then propoſed three reſolutions.— 


| 1. Reſolved, That his Excellency Earl Fitzwilliam has by 
his conduct, fince his arrival in this kingdom, merited the thanks 
of this Houſe and the confidence of the people. Agreed to 
nem. con. | 

2. That to prorogue the Parliament before grievances of 
which the people complained, were redrefſed, would be highly in- 
expedient. | | 

3. That the foregoing reſolutions be laid before his Majeſty. 

At the inſtance of Lord Milton and Mr. Grattan, he with- 
drew the two latter. « OE NOIR ; 
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Tuzspay, March 3, 1795. 


The Houſe, with the Speaker, waited on the Lord Lieutenant 
with the reſolution of yeſterday ; and having returned the Speaker 
reported his Excellency's anſwer, as follows: 


« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Commons, 


© Tt gives me infinite ſatisfaction to find by this unanimous 
reſolution, that my public conduct ſince my arrival in this king- 
dom has appeared to you to be deſerving of your thanks, and to 
entitle me to the confidence of the people.” 


The anſwer was ordered to be entered on the journals. 


The money bills were read a third time, and paſſed; 


— 


WzpnxtsDar, Masch 4» 1795. 


The Houſe reſolved, in conſequence of a motion for the put- 
poſe, into a committee on the brewers petition ; wherein having 
{at for ſome time, and the Houſe reſumed, 


Mr. Vaxprlzux reported the following reſolution; which 
was agreed to. | | 

Reſolved, That for the eneouragement of the brewery all re- 
gualat ions heretofore, made for collecting the duties thereon, ſhould 


no longer be continued, and that all reſtrictions affecting the 
brewer 1n the free exerciſe of his trade ſhould be repealed. 


Leave was then given to Mr. Grattan to bring in a bill purſu. 
ant to the ſaid reſolution. | 


Mr. GAT TAN r preſented a bill for the better re- 
gulation of the breweries of Ireland; which bill was read a firſt 
time. 


6 
* 


Taviivar; Marcu 5, 1795. 


The mutiny, the American trade, the militia and the pteſent- 
ments bill, were ſeverally read a third time, and paſſed. 


Vor. XV. L 
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Faibar, Maxcu 6, 1795. 


Routine buſineſs only. 


— 


SaTurDAY, Manch 7, 1795. 


Routine buſineſs only. 
The Houſe afterwards adjourned to Tueſday the 10th. 


- — mnt EEE ITHIS Le ws — 
Turspar, Marc 10, 1795. 


Lord Mix rox roſe and ſaid, that it was his Excellency the 
Lord Lieutenant's pleaſure, that the Houſe, at its riſing, do 
adjourn till Tueſday the 24th of March. 


19 Sir Lavztnce Parsons thought this motion rather unuſual, 

Much buſineſs remained for the diſpoſal of the Houſe. As yet 
nothing had been done for the country. The meaſures of the 
Crown only had been attended to; and.in the preſent ferment of 
the public mind, however, he might reſpe& the noble lord, and 
confide in the mne at the head of the 3 he 
would hold himſelf not juſtifiable to the people, if he did not op- 
poſe an adjournment. 


The motion was however agreed to. 
The New Roſs bridge bill, the broad wheeled carriage, the 


brewery encouragement, the militia, the militia family and the 
mutiny bills; were read a third time, and paſſed. 


Aſier which the Houſe adjourned to Tueſday the 24th. 


— — — — 


TvzsDar, Manch 24, 1795: 
Lord MiLTox faid, it was his Excellency the Lord Lieute- 


nants pleaſure, the Houſe do this day at his riſing, adjourn to 
the 13th of April. 


It was agreed to. 


The Uſher of the Black Rod being admitted, ſummoned the 
Houſe to attend his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant i in the 


7 
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Houſe of Peers; to which the Speaker and the Houſe having re- | 


paired, the Speaker on delivering the money bills addreſſed his 
Excellency as follows : 


© The Commons attend your Excellency with their ſupplies, 
which go to the utmoſt extent of every eſtimate and deſire laid be- 
fore them by his Majelty's miniſters, aud are much larger than have 
been ever granted in any one ſeſſion ; but it is their determined re- 
ſolution at all times-to ſtand or fall with Britain; and that reſolu- 
tion is now, if poſſible, flill more ſtrengthened by every circum- 
ſtance of foreign and internal conſideration in theſe eventful times. 
They therefore feel it their duty, their intereſt, and their anxious 
wiſh, to ſupport the empire through the preſent unprovoked and 
deſtructive war, with all that is moſt dear to them, their lives and 
fortunes. | 

In their appropriation af theſe ſupplies they have ſhewn their 
early attention to the fure and natural flrength of the Britiſh em- 
pire, her navy, by granting 200,000/. for procuring feamen z 
aud they have provided for augmenting the militia, an inſtitution 
which, by the indefatigable exertions both of men and officers, is 
the admiration, and will be the ſalvation of this kingdom. 

It is owing to the unexampled proſperity and growing reſources 
of the nation that they now offer to his Majeſty, without laying 
much additional burthen on the people, or leſſening thoſe bounties 
and pecuniary eneouragements under which trade and manufactures 
have encreaſed and are encreaſing; and the ſame cauſes have al- 
lowed them, amidſt theſe liberal ſupplies, to gratify his Majeſty's 
paternal benevolence, and their own anxious feelings, by relieving 
all the poorer claſſes from the tax of hearth-money. 

& Satisfied, however, that thoſe reſources and that proſperity 
cannot be permanent without an effectual attention to the ſobriety 
of the people, to their morals, and peaceable ſubordination to 
the laws, they have, by an arrangement of duties, which pro- 
miſes alſo an enereaſe of revenue, relieved the brewery from all 
reſtriction of taxes, ſo as to give it a decided advantage over the 
diſtillery, and thereby diſcourage the toa frequent or immoderate 
uſe of ſpirituous liquors, a meaſure which muſt conduce to ſo- 
briety, tranquillity and content, and under which the people, en- 
couraged to regular induſtiy, and the conſequent acquiſition of 
wealth, muſt feel the bleſſings of the happy conſtitution under 


which they live, and* cherith and preſerve it from all change or 
ionovation.“ 


The royal aſſent was then given to the following 


PUBLIE BILLS. 


% 


1. An a for granting for one year the ſeveral duties therein 
mentioned ia lieu of all other duties payable upon the articles 
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therein ſpecified during the ſaid term, and for continuing the ef- 
fect of the treaty of commerce and navigation, ſigned at Ver- 
ſailles, on the twenty- ſixth day of September, one thouſand ſeven 
hundred and eighty-ſix, between his Majeſty and the Moſt Chriſ- 
tian King, and for regulating the trade between this kingdom 
and his Majeſty's colonies, and for other * therein menti- 
oned. 


2. An act for ſecuring the payment of the annuities and of 
the intereſt upon the principal ſums therein provided for, and 
towards the diſcharge of ſuch principal ſums in ſuch manner as 
therein is directed, and for enabling the officers of his Majeſty's 
treaſury to receive certain ſums for a limited time in manner 
therein mentioned, and for granting to his Majeſty a certain ſum 
of money out of the conſolidated fund; and for applying a cer- 
tain ſum of money therein mentioned, for the ſervice of the year 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-five. 


3. An act for granting to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
fors, certain duties and rates upon the portage and ne of 
all letters and packets within this kingdom. 


4. An act for granting to his Majeſty the duties therein · men- 
tioned, upon hides and ſkins and manufactures of leather. 


5. An act for granting to his Majeſty, for one year, the duties 
therein-mentioned, on fire hearths, in lieu of all duties payable 
on the ſame prior to or during the ſaid term. 


6. An act for granting to his Majeſty, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
fors, ſeveral duties thereiu - mentioned, to be levied by the com- 
miſſioners for managing the ſtamp ſtuties. 


7. An act for defraying the charge of the pay and clothing 
of the militia, for one year, from the twenty-fifth day of March, 
one thouſand ſeven hundied and ninety-five, and for the more 
eaſily raiſing the ſame. 


8. An act for the more effectual ſupport of the families of 
militia men. 


An aR, that acts of Parliament ſhall commence from the 
tine of the royal aſſent given. 


10. An a& for indemnifying ſuch perſons as have ated for 
the ſervice of the public in adviſing or carrying into execution 
two ſeveral proclations of the Lord Lieutenant and Council of this 
kingdom, bearing date the 24th and zgth days of January, 
1795, reſpectively, and for OY and giving effect to the 
ſaid proclamations. 


11. An act for puniſhing mutiny and deſertion, and for the 
better of the my and their quarters within this king- 
dom. 
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12. An act to explain and amend an act paſſed in the thirty- 
third year of the reign of his preſent Majeſty, entitled, an act 
for amending and reducing into one act of Parliament the laws 
relating to the militia in Ireland. 


13. An a& for the regulating the payment of hounties on the 
exportation of certain manufactures of this kingdom. 


14. An act for the regulation of preſentments for the purpoſe 


of levying money to be expended in erecting court-houſes, gaols 
and other expenſive buildings. 


15. An act for continuing an act, entitled, an act for facili. 
tating the trade and intercourſe between this kingdom and the 
United States of America. b 


16. An act to repeal an act of the eleventh of George II. en- 
titled, an act for repairing the high road from the town of Toom- 
avaragh, in the county of Tipperary, to the towns of Silvermines 
and Nenagh, and from ſaid towns by Shallee Orchard, through 
the town of Tullo, in the ſaid county, to the city of Limerick; 
as alſo, one other act paſſed in the ſeventeenth year of George II. 
to explain, continue and amend the firſt recited act. 


17. An act for building a bridge over the river Shannon, at 
Portumna, in the county of Galway. 


The Houſe then returned, and having reſumed, 


The CnaxceiLor or THE ExcatqQuer moved, that the 
thanks of this Houſe be given to the Speaker for his excellent 
ſpeech, delivered this day at the bar of the Houſe of Lords, on pre- 


ſenting the money bills to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant ; 
which was unanimouſly agreed to. 


Mr. Maxcus BerxesrorD moved, that this Houſe be called 
over on Friday the 17th of April, 


The Houſe adjourned to Monday the 13th of April. 


— — _—_ 
Moxvpar, Arzil 13, 1795. 


The SprAKER preſented to the Houſe a letter he had received 
from Earl Howe, expreſſive of his thanks for the reſolution of 
the Houſe relative to the victory of the iſt of June laſt. 


It was read by the clerk, and ordered to be entered on the 
journals, | | 


Mr. GzarTTAan moved for leave to bring in a bill fox diſqua- 
lifying reyenue officers from voting at elections. 


Leaye was given. 
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Mr. T16nz obſerved, that on Thurſday next, which was ap- 
pointed for the call of the Houſe, neither the Munſter nor 
Leinſter circuit would be ended, and therefore, many gentlemen 
would neceſſarily be precluded from attendance ; he therefore, 
thought it would be wiſe to adjourn that order until the Thurſ- 


day following; he moved accordingly, that the order be diſ- 
charged and fixed for Thurſday ſe'nnight. | | 


Dr. Dvtctnan ſaid, he had heard it rumoured, that very im- 
portant buſineſs indeed was to be brought forward on Thurſday 
next —Every body muſt know, that he alluded to the introdu- 
tion of the Catholic bill; and as he meant to oppoſe that bill in 
every ſtage of it, he requeſted to know whether it was the in- 
tention to introduce it on Thurſday, as was reported; becauſe, 
if it was to be brought on this week, he could not agree to poſt- 
pone the order for the call of the Houſe. He need not, he faid, 
make any apology to the right hon. patron of the bill, nor to 
any other gentleman in the Houſe for this remark, for it mult be 
obvious to every perſon, that the buſineſs was ſuch as ſhould be 
diſcuſſed in as full a Houſe as poſſible. 


Mr. GaArrax ſaid, he could not inform the learned member 
on what precife day the Houſe ſhon!d think proper to enter into 
a diſcuſſion of this momentous bufineſs, he could only ſay what 
was his intention; it was to introduce the bill ſome day this week, 
and to have it debated ſome day about the middle of the next 
week, either on the day that ſhould be appointed for the call of 
the Houſe, or the following. The parliamentary mode was, 
to debate the principle of the bill on the ſecond reading, and 


that he hoped the Houſe would appoint for Thurſday or Friday 
ſe*nnighr. 


Dr. Dv1Gexan ſaid, he meant to oppoſe the bill in imine ;—he 
would, as far as in him lay, endeavour to have ſuch a bill ſcouted 
from the Houſe with the contempt it deſcrved, This being his 
intention, he could not agree that the call of the Houſe ſhould 
be adjourned, | 


Sir H. Laxcaisxt lamented, that on ſo important an occa- 
fion, the learned member had giren an omen of diſſention, and 
aggravated, that Civerſity of opinion which was likely to take 
place. —He therefore, thought it was a matter of little moment at 
what ſtage of the bill it met a fair and full diſcuſſion, provided it 
did meet a full and fair diſcuſſion ; and he aſked, whether it was 
not likely to meet a more ſerious and adequate conſideration if 
the bill were ſuffered to be brought in, and left for ſome time to 
the peruſal of gentlemen, than if they were to proceed on the 
dliſcuſſion of its merits before they had ſeen it? He hoped, there- 
fore, that the learned member would poſtpone his oppoſition un- 
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til the bill ſhall be brought in, and a diſtant day appointed to de- 
bate it. This, he thought, would be much better than ſtarting 
at once into oppoſition againſt the bill, with an animoſity which 
had the appearance of rancour. If the Houſe ated on due de- 
liberation, they would determine wiſely, and their deciſion, 
thus deliberately formed, would give content, as it would appear 
to be the reſult of their underſtanding, not of their paſſtons. ? 


Sir H. Cavennisn obſerved, that the Houſe might be imme- 
diately put in poſſeſſion of the import of the bill before its intro- 
duction; for it was parliamentary to call on the member who 
moved to preſent it, to read the whole of the bill, in order that 
the Houſe might know whether it was proper for the Houſe 
to entertain,—On the principle of the bill itfelf he gave no 


opinion. | 


Dr. Dvicenan roſe to explain, he faid ; that with the right 
hon. baronet who ſpoke laſt but one, he had never coincided on 
this ſubje&t, and he believed never would but though that 
right hon. member had the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh Popiſh agent, 
he knew the import of this bill as well as he did. —The petition 
of the Catholics of Dublin, at the head of whom were Byrne, 
Braughall and Keogh, men who were very well known of late, 
prayed that the Catholics might be relieved by the repeal of all 
the penal laws now exiſting againſt them. The right hon. gen- 
tleman who moved for leave to bring in this bill, declared it was 
his intention to frame the bill agreeably to the prayer of this pe- 
tition therefore in oppoſing the bill in fo limine, he would 
not be liable to the obligation of the right hon. baronet.— The 
purport of the bill was fuily known, and he was now ready to 
ſhew, that the repeal of thoſe penal laws could only go to the 
overturu of the preſent church eſtabliſhment—to ere& a democrafic 
republic—and tear this country from its connection with Great 
Britain.—In order to prove this, he would appeal to the Popiſh 
prints—the Dublin Evening Polt. 8 3 


Sir Joux Braaviert ſpoke to order—he appealed to the 
chair and to the learned gentleman's good ſenſe, whether it was 
now a fit time to enter at large into the merits of the Catholic 


queſtion ?. 


Dr. Doicexax ſaid, he only meant to ſhew that the Houſe 
was already acquainted with the purport of the bill, and that, 
therefore, they were as well qualified to debate on its introduc- 
tion as they ever would be. He therefore thought it was mate- 
rial that the call of the Houſe ſhould not be adjourned if the 


* 


bill were to be brought in this week. 


Mr. Ocrs ſaid, that when leave was moved to introduce this 
bill he gave it a negative; he would oppoſe it in every ſtage, and 
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roſe now only to obſerve, that whenever the right hon gentleman 
ſhall introduce it, he would, as far as he could, prevent it from 
going into a committee. | 


Colonel BLaqQuieke was for the immediate introduction of the 
bill, in order that the Roman Catholics may as ſoon as poſſible 
be convinced, that the members of that Houſe (the Proteſtants 
he meant) would never ſupport a meaſure ſo dangerous ſo hazar- 
dous to property—to the Proteſtaut religion—and to the exi- 
ence of that Houſe. 


Mr. BarzinGToN ſaid, that the aſſizes would every where 
terminate on Saturday; he therefore ſuggeſted, that the call 


ſhould be poſtponed till Monday only. 


Mr. Tron ſaid, he bad heard by gentlemen of profeſſion, 
that there would be records tried at Wicklow, on Monday and 
Tueſday, and therefore thought Monday would be too ncar a 
day for the call. 


Mr. GraTTAN ſaid, he was at a loſs to know when gentlemen 
meant to give their grand oppoſition to the bill; for bimſelf he 
wiſhed to poſtpone the final conſideration of it, until the Houſe 
ſhould be as full as poſſible. Agreeably to the common forms of 
parliamentary proceeding, (the ſecond reading of this bill,) if it 
ſhould be brought in on 2 it could not take place before 
Thurſday or Friday ſe'nnight; for after the firſt reading it was 
uſual to move that the bill be printed, and a week generally 
elapſed before the ſecond reading.— Before that ſtage of the bill, 
therefore, the Houſe would be full. 1f ſome gentlemen oppoſe 
the bill on its introduction, others appeared inclined to debate it 
again at a ſubſequent ſtage, and thus the ſame would be twice 
or thrice debated. But if, on the other haud, the introduc- 
tion of the bill were poſtponed until the middle of next week, 
he found a very conſiderable portion of the ſeſſion would have 
elapſed before the final ſenſe of the Houle ſhould be known 


on it. : 


Sir J. PaRNFII was for having the call poſtponed until the 
next day, and when that day arrived it might be poſtponed to a 
day more diſlant, if it ſhould appear necellary,—As to the idea 
of oppoſing the introduction of the bill, every body knew it was 
unuſual, unleſs when the principle of the bill was ſuch as the 
Houſe ought not to admit. | : | 


Mr. Srrwar declared, that though he was adverſe to the 
bill, he would poſtpone his oppoſition till the uſual time, (the 
ſecond reading); it was not, however, his idea, that merely the 
principle of the bill ſhould then be debated, he would have all 


\ 
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the petitions on which the bill had been founded, referred to a 
committee of the whole Houſe, and their opinion taken there- 
on. He withed the call to be adjourned, in order that the meet- 


ing in which this inveſtigation ſhould take place, might be as full 
as poſſible. b 

The Hon. Mr. Foxwarp ſuggeſted, whether it would not ſuit 
every body's wiſh to have the call poſtponed till Tueſday, when the 
aſſizes would be compleatly ended, and profeſſional gentlemen 
enabled to attend. 


Mr. G. Poxsoxsy faid, he would not for one, object to a de- 
lay of 24 hours, if it would "ſuit the convenience of any gentle- 
man ;—he roſe however principally in order to learn what was pre- 
ciſely the hon. gentleman's idea who ſpoke laſt but one, when he 
talked of having the petitions referred ;—for himſelf, he did not 
underſtand clearly whether he meant, that contrary to the uſual 
forms of parliament, the clauſes of the bill were to be debated 
on the ſecond reading, or that the petitions ſhould be taken into 
conſideration only in the committee on the bill. No one, he 
thought, could wiſh to have two debates on the ſame ſubject. 


Sir H. LANGRISHE obſerved, that the idea of the hon. gentle- 
an had been ſuggeſted on a former occaſion relative to the Ca- 
holice, and rejected by the Houſe.— It was in his mind uſeleſs 
to have the petition referred, and therefore, he hoped, as the 


ſenſe of Parliament had ben already taken on it, it would not 
be perſiſted in. 


Mr. STzwarrT obſerved, that as there was no queſtion before 
the Houſe on that ſubject, it was unneceſſary for him to trouble 
the Houſe with any cxplanation. 


The queſtion was then put, that the Houſe be called over On 
Tueſday ſe'nniglit, and paſſed in the affirmative. 


Lord Cork, after a ſhort EIU moved a congratulatory.ad- 
dreſs to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant on his arrival to take 
on him the government of this kingdom, and expreſſing the ſtrong 
hope of the Houſe, that his Excellency's meaſures would be uni- 
formly directed to promote the intereſts of this country. _ 


Hon. Mr, SrewarT ſeconded the addreſs—profeſſed, that 
throughout the whole of ſeſſion his conduct had been directed by 
two motives; the one to ſupport his Majeſty in a war the molt 


Juſt and neceſſary, i in which this country was ever engaged; and 


the other to give to the executive government of this country the 
firmeſt and beſt ſupport. The appointment of his Excellency, 
be thought likely to promote both thoſe ends, and on that ace 


Ss | 
i 
| 
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count, as well as from a knowledge of his lordſhip's private cha- 
racter, he yas induced to ſecond this addreſs. 


Mr. GraTTan ſaid, he would not now enter into a debate 
on this queſtion, becauſe the gentleman in his Excellency's con- 
fidence bad not yet a ſeat in the Houſe, and he thought it would 
be in ſome meaſures unfit and ungenerous to ſtate any thidg in 
which he muſt be very nearly intereſted, at a time when he was 
not preſent. Had that right hon. gentleman been now in the 
Houſe, he would have gone fully into the merit of appointing 
Lord Camden ;—he would have ſhewn, that whatever blame at- 
taches, did not attach to the miniſters of the country When 
the right hop. gentleman ſhould have taken his ſeat and ſettled 
bimſelf in it, he would then bring forward that ſubject; at pre- 
ſent, he ſhould content himſelf with giving a fingle negative to 
the motion, not from any diſinclination for his Excellency's per- 
ſon, having rather a reſpe& for him, in conſequence of the exalt- 
ed character of his father, but becauſe he felt himſelf much 
more ſtrongly inclined to condole with the country on the recal 
of Lord Fitzwilliam, than to congratulate on the appointment 
of Lord Camden. w 205 


The ChHAxcELLOR or THE Excuraure gave his hearty ſup- 
Port to the motion, becauſe he could not think that in agreeing 
to a uſual mark of reſpe& to a nobleman of high character and 
reſpectable family, he ſhould be conſidered as doing an injury to 
the nobleman under whom he had lately ated. —The right hon. 
gentleman having from his peculiar ſituation a delicacy in ſupport- 
ing the addreſs, could not ſuppoſe that the Houſe had the ſame 
delicacy, eſpecially as the gentleman whom his Excellency has 
taken to the firſt place in kis confidence, had been in the coun- 
try before, and in his mind had deſeryed well of it.— In order, 
however, to avoid thoſe altercations which would probably occur 
in the Houſe previous to the call, altercations which could poſſi- 
bly do no good, and might do harm, he thought it would be 
right to adjourn, at the riſing of the Houſe, until that day. 


The queition on the addreſs was then put, and carried ; after 
which, | | 


Sir J. PARNELL moved, that the Houſe, at its riſing, adjourn 
to Tueſday ſe'nnight.—Agreed to. | | 


Mr. GrartTaAN then preſented the revenue officer's bill, which 
was read a firſt time. 


The Houſe adjourned to Tueſday the 21ſt. 
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„ TursDay, ArRiIL 21, 1795. 


The ArrokxfrY GrNERAL informed the Houſe that their 
congratulatory addreſs to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant. 
had been preſented, and that thereupon his Excellency was pleaſ- 
ed to return the anſwer following: 


&« I thank the Houſe of Commons for their obliging addreſs 


© upon my arrival in this kingdom. 


&« ] truſt that by a conſtant attention to the intereſts of Ire. 


* land, and by a determination that my conduct ſhall invariably 
te be directed to promote its welfare and happineſs, I ſhall not 
% diſappoint the favourable expectations entertained of my ad- 
6 miniſtration by the Houſe of Commons.” 


Mr. Forxzes preſented a bill for the better regulation of the 
receipts and iſſues of his Majeſty's treaſury, and for repealing an 
act of Parliament paſſed in the tenth year of Henry the Seventh, 
entitled, an act authorizing the treaſurer to make all officers ag 
the treaſurer of England doth ; which was read the firſt time. 


The ArTogxey GexkRAL preſented an act paſſed in the 
thirty-third year of his Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for eſta- 
bliſhing regulations reſpecting aliens arriving in this kingdom or 
relident therein in certain caſes, and ſuhjects of this kingdom 
who have ſerved or are ſerving in foreign armies, and for conti- 
nuing another act palled in the ſame year, entitled, an act to pre» 
vent the importation of arms, gunpowder and ammunition into 
this kingdom, and the removing and keeping of gunpowder, 
arms and ammunition without licenſe, and for amending the ſaid 
laſt-mentioned act; which was alſo read the fiſt time. 


A petition of the freeholders of the county of Tipperary, unani- 
mouſly agreed to at a meeting held at Caſhel on the 2d of April, 
1795, in purſuance ef public notice given by the bigh-ſheritf for 

that purpoſe, was preſented to the Houſe and read; ſettigg 
forth, that petitioners, Roman Catholic brethren, although re- 
lieved from many incapacities and oppreſſions, are ſtill degraded 
beneath the rank of citizens by ſome reſtrictive and penal ſtatutes 
which yet remain in force againſt them; conſcious that the peace, 
ſecurity and happineſs of the country depend upon a thorough 
union of rights and of intereſts amongſt all religious denomina- 
tions of its inhabitants, and diſclaiming on the part of the Proteſ- 
tants of the county of Tipperary any wiſh for diſtinction in con- 
ſequence of their religion ; and therefore prayed the Houſe may 
be pleaſed to repeal whatever penal or reſtrictive ſtatutes; ſtill con- 
Ligue in force againſt the Roman Catholics of Ireland, and by ſo 
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doing to remove for ever all. cauſe of religious jealouſy or diſunion. 
It was ordered to lie on the table. 


Lord BoyLe moved, that a congratulatory addreſs be preſent- 
ed to his Majeſty on the nuptials of his Sing Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales ; which being agreed to, his lordſhip preſented 
the ſame, viz, 


„Mf gracious Sovereign, 


* We, your Majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the 
Commons of Ireland in Parliament aſſenſbled, beg leave to con- 
gratulate your Majeſty on the nuptials of his Royal Highneſs the 
Prince of Wales, and to expreſs the cordial and peculiar ſatisfac · 
tion which we, your Majeſty's faithful Commons, feel on an 
event, which, by augmenting the domeſtic felicity of your Ma- 
zeſty and your illuſtrious family, is highly gratifying to the feel- 
Jugs of all your ſubjects, and affords the proſpect of additional 
ſecurity for the continuauce of thoſe bleſſings which have been 
experienced in thete kingdoms under the auſpicious government 
of the princes ofthe houſe of Brunſwick.” “ 


The addreſs being read and agreed to, was ordered to be pre- 
ſented for tranſmiſſion, 


Mr. Forts, on preſenting the treaſury bill, ſaid, this was 
one of thoſe meaſures which the late Adminiſtration had declared 
their intention of bringing forward—It was defigned after the 
completion of this meafure to reform the board of commiſſioners 
of impreſt accounts, which in its preſent form was uſeleſs and 
nugatory—A reform in the revenue department was another 
meafure which would have engaged their attention, the impor- 
tance and neceſſity of it was known and acknowledged to ſome 
of thoſe meaſures the faith of the former Adminiſtration had 
been pledged—he hoped they would not now be oppoſed. 


Mr. Petra ſaid, he felt himſelf called on by what the hon. 
member had faid relative to the promiſe of ſupport to thoſe mea- 
ſures by a former Adminiſtration, to ſay a few words—lIt was 
not for him to ſay, that the meafures of this or that Adminiſtra- 
tion would be adopted by the preſent—but he would fay, that 
whatever had been determined on by that Houſe, ſhould certainly 
have his hearty co-operation. A right hon. gentleman, who had 
been appointed of the committee to prepare the bill which was 
now before the Houſe, being at preſent prevented from attend- 
ing the Houſe in conſequence of the death of a near relative, he 
hoped he would not be conſidered as ſhrinking from the principle 
of the bill now propoſed, if he ſhould decline ſaying any thing at 
preſent on that ſubject.— He would, however, venture to ſay that 
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a bill for ſecuring a proper reſponſibility in thoſe concerned in 
the receipts and iſſues of the public money, ſhould certainly 
meet his aſſent and that of the gentlemen with whom he acted. 


Mr. ArTorney GENERAL thought it right to ſtate, that in 
Lord Weltmorland's Adminiſtration the principle of aſſimilating 
the treaſury of this country to that of Great Britain as far as 
the circumſtances of the two countries would admit, and agree- 
ably to this principle a bill had been already framed nearly ſimilar 
to that of the hon. member. He mentioned this to ſhew that 


Adminiſtration, in promiſing to ſupport an efficient treaſury bill, 
had kept their word. 


Mr. Foxes ſaid, the right hon. gentleman mutt certainly be 
ignorant of the bill which he now propoſed, or he would have 
ſeen that it was eſſentially. different from that which had been 
framed by a former Adminiſtration, —There were in his bill many 
very important proviſions for the ſecurity of the public money, 
which had been entirely overlooked in the bill the right hon. 
member mentioned. . 


Mr. ArTorxey GEN TRA faid, that if the bill had been defi- 
cient, the fault was in the perſons appointed to prepare it—for 
Adminiſtration had certainly defigned to make the bill ctficient— 
ſome eſſential differences he allowed there were between the bills 
but theſe aroſe from the framers of the former bill not being 
veſted with ſufficient powers; of theſe defects they had taken 
memorandums, and no doubt their remonſtrances on that ſubje& 
would have been attended to.— The bill was read a firſt time. 


Mr. GzaTTax.—lt has been ſaid, that in the conduct of the 
miniſters of the Crown towards this country,. no blame can at- 
tach to the miniſter of Great Britain, or to any of his colleagues. 
He ſaid, he did not pretend to aſcertain the real cauſes of the 
recal of the late Chief Governor, but was informed that two 
cauſes are alledged—and firſt the removal of certain great officers 
and he begged to obſerve, that ſuch removal was matter of 
ſtipulation on one ſide, and engagement on the other. He ſpoke 


of nothing. of what he was confidentially informed, but aſſerted 


what he knew was generally known, and repeatedly communicat- 
ed; he ſaid, that the leading member of the coalition declared 
« he accepted effice, principally with a view to reformthe abuſes 
in the government of Ireland; that the ſyſtem of that govern- 
ment was execrable, ſo execrable as to threaten not only Ireland 
with the greateſt misfortune, but ultimately the empire; that 
his Grace would have gone in perſon if he had net found a ſecond 
ſelf in Lord Fitzwilliam, his neareſt and deareſt friend—whom 
he perſuaded to accept the Iriſh government—and to whom he 
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committed the important office of reforming the manifold abuſes 
in that government.” That he had obtained, with regard 
to that country, extraordinary power ; the information of 
that extraordinary. power, he communicates to his Iriſh 
friends—he conſults members of the Iriſh oppoſition touching 
his arrangements of men and meaſures—and ardently eſpouſes, as 
an eſſential arrangement, thoſe principal removals which are ſup- 
poſed to have occaſioned the recal of the deputy ; an explanation 
and limitation of his powers did indeed afterwards take place, but 
no ſuch limitation or explanation as to defeat either the ſtipulated 
meaſures or the ſtipulated removals, one only expected, which 
never took place. A queſtion now ariſes whether that quarter 
of the Cabinet can, without blame, recal the Viceroy for carry- 
ing into execution thoſe ſpecific engagements—whether they 
can, without blame, recal their miniſter of reform, for removing, 
according to lipulation, ſome of the ſuppoſed miniſters of abuſe ; 
and to continue the miniſters of abuſe in the place of the miniſters 
of reformation.— He therefore concluded, that if the Iriſh re- 
movals were a ground for the Viceroy's recal, blame did attach 
at Teaſt to one quarter of the Britiſh cabinet. 

The ſecond alledged cauſe is the Catholic Bill. Here Mr. 
Grat tan faid the principles and declarations of that quarter were 
decided; the Catholic emancipation was not only the conceffion 
of that quarter of the Cabinet, but its preeiſe engagement. He 
faid, his friends repeatedly declared they never would ſupport 
any goverament that would reſiſt that bill, and it was agreed by 
that quarter with concurrence ; and he was informed from perſons 

in whom he could not but confide, of another ; that the inſtructi- 
on was, if the Catholics infiſted to carry forward their bill, that the 
government ſhould give it a handſome ſupport. And now a queſ- 
tion ariſes, whether any blame attaches to any quarter of the 
Britiſh cabinet for recalling the Triſh viceroy, for countenancing 
the Catholic bill ? 

He faid, his opinion was, that blame did attach on that ac- 
count as well as on the other to ſome part of the Britiſh cabinet ; 
but a queſtion may ariſe, how far that blame extends? and 
his opinion was, that it extends to another quarter of the 
Cabinet—and that blame belongs to both: but, becauſe when 
that quarter gave Ireland to the other with ſuch powers (for 
great they were) he cauſed that expeRation of reformation and 
arrangement, which in their diſappointment have created the 
preſent alarm. It muſt have been ſeen that great powers to a 
popular connection in Ireland confided, diminiſhed, and finally, 
as at preſent, revoked, where public paſſions and public hopes 
were raiſed, diſappointed and provoked; one party gives the powers, 
the other the aſſarance, that thoſe powers will be popularly ex- 
ercifed, ani} both agree in the particular exerciſe in queſtion—and 
then unite to cxtinguiſh the power, and of courſe the expecta- 
tion. 
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With reſpect to the Catholic bill, it has been in public already 
ſtated what aſſent that quarter gave to that meaſure and it ſeems 
that ĩt ſent over to this country a Viceroy with a knowledge of 
thoſe intentions, for fulfilling of which that Lord Lieutenant 
was recalled: he ſhould e ſay, that in his opinion blame 
does attach to both quarters of the Britiſh cabinet, and that one 
has been guilty of too much facility, and the otlier of too much 
addreſs.— He ſaid he did acknowledge that blame might attach 
to both adminiſtrations, Engliſh and Iriſh, for that the appro- 
bation of the former by no means acquitted the latter, provided 
their meaſares were exceptionable; he would therefore relate ſome 
of thoſe meaſures on the principles of thoſe meaſures :—Firſt, 
it was an object of the late Adminiſtration to reform the abuſes of 
domeſtic government—they were many and dangerous, notwith- 
ſtanding what had been ſaid by perſons obliged to the Adminiftratt- 
on that took place in 178g, in its favour; he retained his opinion, 
that the abuſes were great, and demanded immediate corre&ion 
— that they wiſhed to unite all ranks of men—but that was to 
be done by a mild government, that ſhould, in its conduct, man- 
ners, and language to the ſubjects in general, and the Catholics 
among others, afford protections and denote reſpect; that as a 
part of that plan it appeared neceſſary that laws reſtrictive on the 
Catholics ſhould be repealed, and as a ſtep neceſſary for the reform 
of abuſes in the government, it ſeemed neceſſary that certain ar- 
rangements of men ſhould take place. | 

That this Adminiſtratian had paid attention to the poverty of 
the people, by plans for relieving the poor from hearth-money— 
had paid attention to their morals, by a plan encreaſing the duty 
on ſpirits—had paid attention to their health, by propoſing a 
plan to take off all duties on beer and ale—that a plan for educa- 
tion had been intended—that a more equal trade between the two 
countries had not eſcaped their attention—that an odious and ex- 
penſive inſtitution that obtained under colour of protecting the 
city by a bad police, was abandoned by that Government, and 
a bill prepared for correcting the ſame—that a reſponſibility had 
been introduced, and a bill to account for the public money by 
new checks, and in a conſtitutional manner, had been introduced 
by the perſons connected with that Goverument that it was in 
contemplation to ſubmit for conſideration ſome further regulation 
for the better accounting for the public money, and for the better 
collection of the revenue that thoſe occupations were accom- 
panled by great exertions for the empire—ſo that Adminiſtration 
eſtabliſhed the compatibility of the ſervices, domeſtic and imperial, 
and made a good ſyſtem of domeſtie government the foundation of 
unanimity in ſupport of the empire; that in conſequence of ſuch 
a conduct, a war not very fortunate, had ceaſed to be unpopular, 
and levies of an extraordinary proportion were not a ground of 
cvmplainti—In the midſt of all this, the Britiſh cabinert-diflolves 


, 
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the government, and profeſs to diſſolve it for the preſervation of 
the empire. — Thus they make domeſtic reformation a crime 
againlt the empire - thus make the extent of the bleſſings of the 
conſtitution a crime againſt the empire; and in ſo doing, they 
ſtop the operation of government—check the recruiting ſervice— 
put an end to private ſubſcription—inſult the nation juſt when 
they had gotten the ſupply ; and when they knew, or mult have 
been certain it had been voted—they convert a nation of ſupport 
into a nation of remonſtrance—and unanimity in favour of Go- 
vernment, to unanimity againſt her—they do this for reaſons ſo 
low that they cannot be credited or fo raſh, that they Eannot be 
circulated, without encreaſingthat indignation which already they 
have excited; they interrupt the plans of defence—and they loſe 
the warm heart of the country. | 

In concluſion, he ſaid, that as far as he or his friends were 
concerned in any part of the Iriſh government, they came to meet 
or to ſolicit an enquiry—and that therefore he ſhould move 
« for a committee to enquire into the ſtate of the nation.“ 


Mr. Corrs thought the Houſe might be better engaged in 
buſineſs much more, uſeful to the country than the enquiry 
propoſed ; it wonld better become Parliament to exert * 
in ſupport of the Conſtitution, and to reſtrain that great ſtock 
of ſedition which it appeared exiſted in this country, in halls, 
chapels and veſtries, and which was propagated by the orations 
of the chapel demagogues. It would better become the Houſe 
to pledge themſelves with life and fortune to ſupport our happy 
eſtabliſhment in all its parts, than to waſte their time in enquiring 
why one Viceroy was recalled and another ſent to ſucceed him. — 
What was the ftate of Ireland at this moment? A ſtate of ugex- 
ampled profperity ; the landlord gets his rent to the bour—the 
tenant finds money. for the produce of his land the moment he 
brings it to the market—and the manufacturer finds employment 
and payment to his ſatisfaction. Ireland has the conſtitution of 
England without its debt, and is bleſſed in the | 21000897 affections 
of the beſt of kings. If this were truth, and nb man but a rebel 
would: deny it, he called on the Houſe to fupport that govern- 
ment and that conſtitution under which the country derived thofe 
bleſſings, inſtead of entering into uſeleſs enquiries about this or 
that Lord Lieutenant — He concluded by a panegytie on Admi- 
ſtration, and particularly on Mr. Pelham, the Secretary. 


Lord Maxw EIL was againſt the motion.— He alluded parti- 
cularly to the Catholic queſtion, and aſſerted that the Catholics 
of this country did not wiſh for more power than they already 
enjoyed. | 


Colonel Sræwaxr oppoſed the motion ; were the Houſe, he 
faid, to go into the committee, they could poſſibly have no 
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documents to found an opinion relative to the cauſe of the re- 
moval of Lord Fitzwilliam. However, ſo far as the right hon. 
gentleman had laid matter before the Houſe, he would not de- 
eline the argument; which perhaps would be doing all that the 
right hon. member defired ; for he was perſuaded in his heart 
that the right hon. member did not wiſh for the committee. 
That the King has the undoubted right of appointing his Lord 
Lieutenant, and of recalling him for mal-adminiſtration, the 
right hon. gentleman would not deny ; and if Lord Fitzwilliam 
had been withdrawn for mal-adminiſtration, the right hon. gen- 
tleman, for his character ſake, ought not to propoſe the commit- 
tee. The right hon. gentleman has aſſerted, that the coalition 
between Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Portland, had been formed on 
the principle that his Grace ſhould have the management of Iriſh 
affairs totally at his diſcretion ; that Mr. Pitt had coaleſced with 
the Duke of Portland and his friends, was, in his opinion, one 
of the brighteſt traits in his character; that he ſhould at a mo- 
ment of difficulty court the aid and cultivate the friendſhip of 
ſome of the wiſeſt and moft virtuous characters in England, was. 
in itſelf an act of virtue; but that Mr. Pitt ſhould go on his 
knees begging to the Duke of Portland; or any other man, and 
tell him, „we have carried on ſuch a ſyſtem of falſehood, cor- 
ruption and tyranny in Ireland, that unleſs you coaleſce with us 
and take the management of that country to yourſelf, we are 
ruined,” is improbable ; and were it otherwiſe, the Duke of 
Portland ought not to have joined with fuch a miniſter. That 
Lord Fitzwilliam was the perſon choſen to carry the meaſures of 
the coalition into eſſect here, is certain; it is alſo certain that he 
is recalled; and that the Duke of Portland nor no other member 
of the coalition, his friends, his deareſt friends, Lord Spencer 
or Mr. Windham, has reſented his recall, or abandoned their 
connexion with Mr. Pitt : what then is the natural inference ? 
certainly that he ated contrary to inſtructions z for if he had 
not, how could any of his friends keep their ſituations, and ſhew 
their faces among gentlemen? I ſpeak; ſaid he, of Lord Fitz- 
william's errors with great pain; but reduced to the alternative 
of either ſuppoſing that his Lordſhip's conduct was erroneous, ot 
that fix of the moſt reſpectable characters in Eugland were faulty, 
1 cannot defend his Lordſhip in any other manner than by ſup- 
poling that he liſtened to the advice, and ſubmitted to the in- 
fluence of men in this country, whoſe views were widely different 
from his. The tight bon. gentleman had ſpoken of the mild 
and beneficient government of Lord Fitzwilliam. If he ſup- 
poſes that yz only was fitted to conduRt a mild and beneficient 
government, he is miſtaken, There is at preſent a nobleman 
and a gentleman at the head of our affairs, fully able and as well 
diſpoſed to conduct a mild and beneficient governmeut, as any of 
Vor. XV. 5 4 
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his predeceſſors, and who will be as forward to adopt every 
good meaſure propoſed for the country.— He then proceeded to 
animadvert upon the aſſertions of the right hon. gentleman— 
% that it had an ill appearance to recall Lord Fitzwilliam imme- 
diately after he had procured the largeſt ſupply ever granted by 
Ireland ;** and proved from the dates of his own letters, that the 
aſſertion was not founded in fact, for Lord Fitzwilliam was re- 
called on the 12th of February, and the ſupply was not voted till 
a conſiderable time after. As to the Roman Catholic queſtion, 
Lord Fitzwilliam had received inſtructions to keep clear of it, 
and thoſe inſtructions, by the advice of his counſellors, he re- 
J With reſpect to the removals of gentlemen from office, 
it neve? could be ſuppoſed he had the confent of the Britiſh ca- 
binet it never could be ſuppoſed that the miniſter would aban- 
don the old and tried and faithſul fervants of the King, to make 
way for thoſe friends of his Lordſhip, to whom their places might 
be defirable —nay, Lord Fitzwilliam's confidential friends all 
declared at his coming, that it was not his inſtructions to make 
any removals ; I therefore ſuppoſe they had not authority for 
making any, as I can never doubt of their inclinations. 
But governments are to be judged of by their meaſures, and 
i they act conformable to the conftitution, then the people ſhould 
lament their departure—not otherwiſe. I have not heard that 
fince Lord Camden's arrival he has oppoſed any uſeful or con- 
 Ritutronal meaſure; I have not heard that he has oppoſed the 
reform of the police, though I hope he will not leave the city 
without a guard; I have not heard that it is his intention to op- 
poſe any meaſure of the late Government, except ſuch as prove 
injurious. Would the late miniſters, had they remained, have 
a parliamentary reform, or the repeal of the conventi- 
on bill? I do not believe they would ; if they would, I hope no 
other miniſters would ever be found of their opinion; if they 
would, I do in my heart rejoice that Lord Fitzwilliam has been 
recalled, and that they have power no longer. Upon the whole, 
as one member of this houſe, I will not conſent to go into a com- 
mittee to liſten to a repetition of trifling negociations, and trifling 
eunverſat ions upon trifling ſubjects, unworthy the dignity of this 
Houſe—-where the gentleman muſt ſtand like a fool in the mid- 
dle, and where we never ſhould be able to come to any rational 
Mr. Axcabaly faid, as no motion for a committee, nor any 
thing the Houſe cauld do, could call back Lord Fitzwilliam to 
Ireland, he thought it an ad of common ſenſe, not to magnify 
with exaggeration, but to ſtate from facts, how much or rather 
how littſe the country ſhould really think it had loſt by 
his departure. He ſaid, be quite agreed in all the compliments 
which had been paid to his lordſhip as a moſt amiable and reſpect- 
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able man, much to be loved and regretted by all his familiar 
friends, but that for Parliament, and thoſe who like himſelf had 
not the honour of his familiar friendſhip, the queſtion was not 
about Lord Fitzwilliam, but about the Lord Lieutenant, and 
though he would not ſay as Swift faid of Lord Carteret 
&© I hate the viceroy but love the man.” He would however ſay, 
that the man, on the late occaſion was better than the viceroy. 
The right hon. gentleman who had introduced the motion, had 
mentioned the unanimity and ſatisfaction which the late Lord 
Lieutenant had procured to the government. Whenever unani- 
mity and ſatisfaction were thought of by a government in this 
country, the two great claſſes of people were thought of who 
compoſe the majority—the Catholics. and the Preſbyterians. He 
ſaid, he much doubted the late Lord Lieutenant's claims to be 
popular with either of them, which he explained by referring to 
the letters of his late Excellency to Lord Carlifle. He firſt read 
the paſſage which ſays, © You will recollect the meaſure of eman- 
cipation to the Catholics was originally the meaſure of Mr. Pitt 
and the Weſtmorland adminiſtration.” He ſaid, he would offer, 
before he proceeded, two obſervations ; one, that his late Excel- 
lency might alſo have deſired it to be recollected, that in the 

Weſtmorland adminiſtration originated more good meaſures, not 
only for the Catholics in particular, but the people in general, 
than had ever originated in all the adminiſtrations of all the Lord 
Lieutenants from the days of Lord Strafford dowu to. thoſe of 
Lord Fitzwilliam; the other, on the word Emancipation—which, 
he ſaid, was the moſt improper and invidious term ever invent- 
ed—for what did it mean? Every ſchool-boy knew it meant by 
its derivation, that when a man was taken with the hand of his 
conqueror in war, and held by that conqueror as a maſter, he 
was anciently a ſlave ; and that when he was freed from the hand 
which ſo took and held him, or in other words, when his ſlavery 
was ended, he in that caſe, and in that caſe only, was ſaid to be 
emancipated. Now for the Catholics of Ireland, who enjoy the 
ſame civil liberty, whoſe properties and perſons are protected by 
the ſame diſtribution of juſtice, in ſhort, who live -under the 
ſame laws as the Proteſtants do; for them to be told that 
they are only ſlaves, who are now to be emancipated, was 
an abuſe of language never yet exceeded, face language 
had been abuſed to the deluſion. of mankind. He then ſhewed 
from the lettert to Lord Carlifle, that the late Lord Lieutenant 
was but a backward and unwilling friend at moſt to the Catholics; 
for that, by his awn words, he tried to [top and reſiſt the meaſure 
in their favour as long as he could; and on finding at lam, it was 
not to be reſiſted, what then? Why, I reſolved to give it a 
handſome and cordial ſupport.” He ſaid, if the Cathohcs ſhould 
be as much unable to underitand ſuch ſort of cordiality as he was, 
he would adviſe them to enquire whether in the year 1793, when 
the Duke of Norfolk introduced his bill in the Houſe of Lords 
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of England, to extend to the Catholics of Scotland ſome of the 


indulgences which had been granted to the Catholics here, whe- 
ther his grace was honoured by his lordſhip's ſupport on that oe- 
eafion? He believed they would find the duke and his bill were 


ſcarcely ſupported; and that liberality and handſomeneſs, and 
- cordiality, meant different things on different ſides of the water. 
He ſaid the Catholics had certainly a right to call whom they 
* choſe their friend ; but no man ſhobald call himſelf their friend, 


unleſs he was ſo on conviction 5 not on compulſion, unleſs he ap- 


_ peared early as well as carneft in their cauſe ; and above all, that 
no man could be their friend, who could print and circulate any 


paſſionate and imprudent publication, and mſtead of aſſiſting, im- 


+ pede their purſuits, by writing them leſſons of impropriety, and 
teaching them how to deſerve diſappointment.— He next adverted 


to the Preſbyterians, and ſaid that even ſuppoſing the late Lord 
Lieutenant had befriended the Catholics to the utmoſt of their 


wiſbes, he muſt ſtill have been unpopular with the Preſbyterians; 
for every body knows it was his fixed determination to 2 


every tendency towards what was called Parliamentary reform; 


and if fuck was his determination on coming to this country, he 
would have have found not hing here to induce bim to alter it.— 


He ſaid, he knew ſeveral of the Preſbyterians were ſenſible and 


honourable men, who loved the conſtitation, and who would ſup- 
| —— but he knew as well there were many who paſſed for 


reſbyterians, bated the conſtitution, and would overturn it. 


Hos then would ſuch men have felt towards a lord lieutenant, 


by whom they ſhould have ſeen their enemies gratified, and them- 
ſelves diſappoimed ?—After all they bad done to promote the Ca- 


” thotic ſchemes only in order to fecure their own ; after the Oliver 
Cromwells of Ireland bad ſhaken hands with the Pope, merely 


that between them both they might get rid of the baubles on the 


table; what degree of popularity with them, would a Lord Lieu- 
tenant have had, who had thus, on the one hand, have let in 


their abomination of Anti-chrift, and, on the other, had ſhut out 


their reform of Parliament, and their chance for a republic? 
Bat as to the recal, which was the object of the motion, he 
. * would not enquire what occafioned or who adviſed it, farther than 
- he was authoriſed by the letter in his hand. Lord Fitzwilliam 


himſelf fays, that he diſmiſſed certain gentlemen from their offi- 


_ ces, becauſe they did not enjoy his confidence. The Crown diſ- 
| miſſed him for the very fame reaſon, and his Lordſhip aſſigned 


thoſe diſmiſfions as the cauſe of his difgrace ; but he might have 


- affigned other cauſes if he bad been aware of them: the truth was, 

* his late Excellency and his cabinet could not have continued in 

p pony together. Even on the meaſures of * re- 
r 


form, they muſt have differed from him, or from themſelves ; 


and he faid, he was ſure they were incapable of departing from 
their conſiſtency, or their principles; but without entering into 
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that, or into any particulars, it was in general a certainty that 
when gentlemen had been too long in oppoſition, they were unfit 
for government; their loftineſs mounted to impractability, and 
their impatience led them to imprudence ; belides, as moſt of 
them were eminent for their eloquence, and as the talents to 
make ſpeeches and adminiſter kingdoms were very different, and 
orators were never able to perſuade one another ; added to this, 
as they had ſuch incumbrances of reputations, and ſo many debts 
and mortgages to be paid to popylarity, which no government in 
the world could have afforded to diſcharge ; in thoſe circumſtances, . 
he ſaid, either they muſt have controlled the chief governor or 
he muſt haye made them change their ſyſtem ; or what is moſt 
probable, the whole ſyſtem would have ſplit into rivalſhips for 
power, and a party in the cloſet, and the country have been left 
to govern itſelf. Whether at the moment ſuch conſiderations oc- 
curred in England, and contributed to his recall, he would not 
conjeQure ; for the butineſs of the Houſe was Ireland, and the 
preſent moment; and ſuch a one it was, that there ſhould be no 
party here, but that of the country; no rivalſhip among Iriſh 
gentlemen, but who ſhould be moſt aRtive to the beſt purpoſe : for 
that whether they looked abroad or at home a ſameneſs of inte- 
reſts, but a hard variety of difficulties and of duties preſented 
themſelves to all, enough to call down the wildeſt and moſt ſelfiſh 
ambition to the neceſſary humiliation of coolneſs and unanimity. 
He, therefore, would trouble the Houſe no longer, than to read 
the words of Mr. Pitt from the letters in his hand ; and, as he 
bad apologized to Lord Fitzwilliam, be ſaid, he would apologize 
to the Houſe for interrupting their attentions from the many im- 
portant conſiderations of a different nature, to which all their 
minds oughy to be directed. 


Mr. G. Pousonax ſaid, he had obferved with great patience, 
and not much ſurpriſe, the illumination that had taken place in 

the mind' of the 3 gentleman.— While Lord Fitzwilliam, he 
obſerved, was at the head of affairs in this country, the hon. 
gentleman was blind to all thoſe imperfections and defects which 
now ſeemed to ſtare him in the face with gigantic magnitude. 
He could not recolle& that when the thanks of this Houſe had 
been voted to Lord Fitzwilliam, and it was declared that his 
lordſhip deſerved the confidence of the country, that the hon, 

entleman then ſtood up in his place, and ſaid Lord Fitzwilliam 
g not deſerve thoſe thanks and that confidence. The hon. 

entleman obſeryed too, that the talents for making a good 
ſpeech were not thoſe that were fit for governing a country; if 
the reverſe of the propoſition were true, and that the talent for 
making a bad ſpeech was the talent for governing, the hog. gen- 
tleman had certainly in a high degree the requiſites for a gover. 
gor.—It had pleaſed the hon. gentlemga too to ſay, that the 


— 
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word Emancipate could not properly be applied to the Catholics ; 
poſſibly the original derivation of the word would not juſtify this 
uſe of it, but every body knows, that in the looſe application of 
words in common life, the meaning of a word is frequently chang- 


| ed from that which its etymology would juſtify ; for inſtance, 


when a man is ſaid to have ſpoken in an aſſembly, ſomething 
more is meant than that he opened his mouth, and poſſibly the 
hon. gentleman would be diſpleaſed if that word ſhould be applied 
to him in its original meaning, however cloſely that meaning 
might apply to truth. | rh 
But, beſides the verbal and jocular remarks of the hon. gentle- 
man, he has uttered one ſentiment, which ſhocks me. What, 


' faid he, would the Preſbyterian. fay had he ſeen bis enemy 


the Catholic ſucceed in his elaim, while his own ſchemes were 
fruſtrated ? I thought, Sir, that the time was paſt when a mem- 
ber of this Houſe could have fo far violated the decorum of Par- 
liament, as to call any two different religious deſcriptions of men 
enemies I am ſure, Sir, in the minds of the people themſelves 
religious differences are no longer conſidered as à ground of en- 
mity, and I ſhould hope that no member of this aſſembly would 
endeavour again to inflame their animoſity by ſuch language. | 


Mr. AxcHDaLL explained ;—he ſaid he only meant that ſome 
Preſbyterians were enemies to the conſlitution, and to ſuch the 
Catholic were enemies. | | 


This, ſaid Mr. Ponsonpy is as bad as the other; —the hon. 
gentleman to avoid the charge of making the Catholic the enemy 
7 the Preſbyterian, makes the Preſbyterian the enemy of the con- 

itution !—a conciliating ſpeech indeed ! LF 

Are theſe the leſſons of conciliation which he teaches the new 
82 If the hon. member is tutor ta that Admini- 

ration, I doubt not but in ſuch leſſons be will meet apt pu- 
Pils, and greatly will he contribute to the bappineſs of the coun- 


iry 
He ſaid, wich reſpect to the queſtion before the Houſe, he 


would be very ſhort 6—there was no need, he obſerved, for a long 


ſpeech when a man had plain facts to ſtate, and was not afraid to 
tate them. He aſſerted then, poſitively, that whether the recal 

to be attributed to the changes in official ſituation, or to the 
intended beneſiis to the Catholics, not one of thoſe had been un- 
dlertaken without, as he underſtood,” the approbation of the Bri- 
tiſh cabinet. This affertion he wovld ſeal with his reputation— 
where was the bon. member who would contradit it To the 
principle of any one of theſe meaſures he bad never made any ob- 
je&ion—but be bad head indeed, a particular mode of proceed- 
ing on them recommended he had never heard that the Catholic 
meaſure ſhould be oppaſgdy and he bad never converſed with aa 
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Engliſh gentleman on that ſubject, who did not declare himſelf a 
friend to that meaſure. He went further, and declared upon his 
Honour as a gentleman, that in his opinion the Catholic queſtion 
had no more to do with the recal of Lord Fitzwilliam than Lord 
Macartney's embaſſy to China.—Lord Fitzwilliam was to be re- 
called, and this was conſidered as the molt popular pretext for 
the meaſure. He was of this opinion, becauſe no member of the 
cabinet had ever made the ſmalleſt objection to any of the meaſures 
of Lord Fitzwilliam; and therefore when an hon. member ſaid, 
that he believed his lordſhip would not have been recalled, but 
that his proceedings were in oppoſition to the will of the Britifh 
cabinet—his oppoſition may certainly be that way, but the fact 
is, -as certainly quite the other way. 

The hon. member has ſaid, (continued he), that he does not 
believe the right hon. mover wiſhed his motion to be carried 
Why does he believe ſo ?—Hag not the right hon. gentleman ſaid, 
and am not I now ſaying every thing which we would fay if the 
Houſe were now in the committee: The hon. member aſks, too, 
why we do not addreſs the King to deelare who adviſed the re- 
cal -I will tell him—it is becauſe the committee is the proper 
place to enquire into the. reaſons or expediency of the removal, 
which are neceſſary. to be determined on before the addreſs ;—the 
hon. gentleman's mode of proceeding would place the reſult of the 
enquiry before the enquiry itſelf. | 

The hon. member has thought proper to fay that it was the 
Iriſh Adminiftration which occaſioned the recal of Lord Fitzwil- 
liam.— If the gentleman's underſtanding works in the common 
way he mult have formed this opinion on the belief that the infln. 
ence of Adminiſtration on his examination was able to perſuade him 
to adopt meaſures againſt the will of the Britiſh cabinet—or that 
they had influence enough on Parliament to carry meaſures there 
againſt his lardſhip's will.-—FThis.ground would have been good if 
his lordſhip had been devoid of truth——for in that caſe his lord- 
ſhip would, if he ſpoke truth, have ſaid to the Britiſh cabinet 
«* You recal me, and you do right for I agree that the men I en- 
truſted to manage my affairs were precipitating me into meaſures 
contrary to your wiſhes and my inſtructions.” His lordſhip ſay- 
ing this, might till have remained in confidence. —But this he 
410 not ſay for he knew he had not been precipitated into any 
meaſure which had not been previouſly agreed on by the cabinet 
of Great Britain. | 

As to what had been ſaid of the ability of the gentlemen in 
Lord Fitzwilliam's confidence, he cared not what opinion might 
be entertained on that ſubje& ;—certain he was, however, that 
while they managed the affair of Ireland there was no diſcord 1 
Parliament while they managed the affairs of Ireland the . 
of Ireland approved - the Proteſtants, the Preſbyterians, and the 
Catholics approved they approved, becauſe they knew thoſe men 
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ps well as Lord Fitzwilliam were above the low and narrow po- 
ey of dividing the country to degrade it—they knew that it was 
the policy of thoſe gen to unite all the King's ſubjects in affection 
for one another, and in a common love for their ſovereign and the 
conſtitution. While he was thus conſcious of the approbation of 
the people of this country he felt himſelf very little affected in- 
deed by the approbation or diſapprobat ion of any indiyidual. 
The hon. member has thought fit to ſay, we ſhould not yet 
ſpeak againſt Lord Camden's adminiſtration. We do not ſpeak 
againſt it. Lord Camden cannot yet be ſaid to have adminiſtered 
Ireland. Parliament has not yet fat twenty-four hours ſince his 
grrival, and he has not yet propoſed, ſupported, or oppoſed any 
meaſure. If the hon. member means to praiſe his adminiſtra- 
tion on the ground of the treaſury bill, let him remember that in 
talking of that meaſure he compliments Lord Fitzwilliam, not 
Lord Camdep's adminiſtration— for to Lord Fitzwilliam that 
meaſure is due. | | | 
He ſaid, it was to hira extremely unpleaſant to be obliged to 
ſpeak on the ſubject. During Lord Fitzwilliam's ſlay in this 
country he had confined himſelf as much as poſſible to the ordi- 
nary and neceſſary buſineſs of the country z and when his lordſhip 
was about to retire he ayoided at that time entering into an expla- 
pation of the reaſons for that event ;—he had promiſed, however, 
that a day would ſhortly come when be ſhould be able to anſwer 
any queſtion that might be put to him on that ſubject. That day 
was now come, and he had therefore endeavoured to explain the 
cauſes of that buſineſs as well as be was able. If any gentleman 
any further enquiries to make relative to that affair, be would 


be happy to ſatisfy him. 


The Ar ronxzY Genera obſerved, that committees of the 
kind now called for, ſhould never be voted but on the greateit oc- 
cafions. He oppoſed the preſent motion, becauſe the object of 
that committee was already attained by the full ſtatement which 
the hon. gentlemen had given to the Houſe. No miſchief, he 
faid, had yet ariſen from the recal of Lord Fitzwilliam ;—tbere- 
fore it was unneceſſary to enquire into the cauſes of it 
It was ſaid the Catholic bill and the other meaſures which his 
lordſhip intended to ſupport was loſt ;—but who would have the 
boldneſs to ſay, that if his lordſhip had remained, he would have 
| carried that bill, and thoſe meaſures—who would ſay, that if they 
ſhall be brought before the legiſlature, they will be rejected in con- 
ſequence of the removal of Lord Fitzwilliam. 
Another reaſon on which he oppoſed the motion was, that if 
the committee were opened, it would ſtill be impoſſible to aſcer- 
tain which party was in fault—and even if that could be aſcertain- 


ed, no good could reſult from it. 
Mr. Cunnan ſaid, there were ſome yery obvious and ſtrong rea- 
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ſons to induce him to agree in the motion.—His right hon, 
friend, he ſaid, was miſconceiyed when it was aſſerted that the 
inquiries of the committee were to be confined to the cauſes of 
Lord Fitzwilliam's departure—it would not certainly confine it- 
ſelf within ſo narrow limits—it would go alſo to an enquiry into 
the public adminiſtration of this country for ſome years back. 

An hon. member had ſaid, that this motion went to interfere 
with the prerogatire Did that hon, member mean that it was un- 
conttitutional in that Houſe to enquire into the exerciſe of the 
prerogative —If he did, and if the opinion was founded, it 
would indeed form an unanſwerable argument—byt for his part 
he held the conſtitution to be the very reverſe ;—the Houſe was 
not only entitled to enquire, but it was their bounden and moſt 
important duty to ſee that the preragative was not abuſed. 

The queſtion then that remaiqs is, whether the prelent criſis 
is ſuch as would juſtify the enquiry ?—be thought it was.—The 
country was engaged in a war, the iſſue of which intereſted every 
man, and the public felt on that ſubje& a great deal of anxious 
uneafineſs; great pains to be ſure had been taken to conceal 
from the public what the public were thinking about, but the at · 
tempt was in vain, as it would ſometimes be in that Houſe to 
learn what the Honſe was thinking about. To this uneaſineſs of 
the public was added the anxicty they felt, and which every man 
knew they felt on the Catholic queſtion.—The ſentiment for re- 
pealing the penal laws againſt that body ſeemed to be univerſal ; 
in midſt of anxiety the adminiſtration is changed, and it becomes 
generally underſtood, that this favourite meaſure is loſt. The 
wiſdom and conſiſtency of Parliament, theręfore, he thought 
was intereſted in enquiring into the cauſes of that change which 
ſo ſtrongly affected the public mind. Gentlemen differed on 
facts; the committee was the proper place to inveſtigate thoſe, 
and after the enquiry ended, the reſult would be the foundation 
for the addreſe which had been ſuggeſted. 


Mr. Conax ſaid, the motion was intended, as was now ex- 
plained, not only to put the cabinet of England in their abſence 
on trial, where the miniſters of Lord Fitzwilliam were preſent 
to appear at once, as parties, witneſſes and judges, but to put 
Lord Weltmorland's oa to trial likewiſe. In the iſſue 
which the movers had knit between the. cabinet and Lord Fitz- 
william, he had no heſitation to ſay, he thought the letter wrong, 
as appeared of his on ſhewing in thoſe letters which are pub- 
liſhed under the name of that nobleman, and which his miniſters 
had not diſavowed ; and to that point, he would read ſome paſ- 
ſages reſpeing the Roman Catholic meaſures from thoſe let- 

ters.—But he deſired firſt to premiſe two things: that touching 
lat ſubject, he meant at this moment not to give any manner 
of opinion upon, but only to read the paſſages as proofs be: 
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tween Lord Fitzwilliam and the cabinet; and alſo, that he en- 
tertained the higheſt reſpect for Lord Fitzwilliam's private cha, 
racter, though he had erred in judgment in this inſtance. He 
then read ſeveral paſſages from the letters, and afterwards applied 
them to prove, that the ſyſtem ſettled by the cabinet had not 
been adhered to by Lord Fitzwilliam, as appeared by thoſe let- 
ters. He alſo ſtated the verdict of the cabinet againſt Lord 
Fitzwilliam declared by his recall, which left the point in iſſue 
not depending on the oppoſite aſſertions of the parties, however 
eredible and honourable were the characters of Mr. Pitt and the 
Duke of Portland, but ſettled it by the declaration of ſuch men 
as Lord Spencer and Mr. Wyndham, who were known to be of 
} ble reputation—men of the higheſt honour, at the 
ſame time that they were not flated as parties. He faid, it 
would be a very unkind part of the Houſe, to hear the admini- 
ration of Lord Fitzwilliam arraigned, as it had been, by inſi- 
nuation; and as it would continue to be arraigned, ſhould the 
friends of Lord Weſtmorland ſuffer the infiuations to paſs —He 
here went into a ſtatement of the advantages gained by Ireland 
under Lord Weſtmorland's government, which were, both in 
point of conſtitutional attainments, as in the trade and the reve. 
nues of Ireland, greater than had been under any former admi- 
nitration. He mentioned, that the Roman Catholic meaſures 
had certainly taken their riſe during Lord Weſtmorland's admi- 

niſtration; that the penſion bill, place bill, treaſury bill, civil 
FR, all in the end paſſed under his government; the militia bill 
alſo. In trade, the Eaſt India bill, by which Ireland's rights 
were eſtabliſhed ; and alſo, the greateſt of all advantages, the na- 
vigation a&, which had been granted by England without any 
manner of ſolicitation on our part, or any ftipulation on her's. 
After extolling that meaſure, and that act of the Britiſh miniſter, 
he ſaid, the ſpeech from the throne bore teſtimony to the flauriſh- 


ing ſtate and unprecedented proſperity of the trade as well as of 
the revenues. | | | h 


Mr. BaxarxGTon faid, that as this motion feemed plauſible, 
it was neceſſary that the people ſhould be undeceived as to its 


true meaning and tendency. The right hon. member did not in 


fact expect to ſucceed in it, but had propoſed it with a double 
object, that if negatived, he may hold its rejection as a point of 

tevance on ſome future occaſions, or, if carried, might render 
it a vehicle for invecłive againſt Lord Weſtmorland's adminiftra- 
tion, and a ſequel of that indecent and inflammatory ſyſtem by 
which Lord Fitzwiltiam's adviſers had removed their patron, 
humbled themſelves, and agitated their country. Gentlemen 
bad reprobated the old ſyſtem ; but had they improved it ? they 
fount the country in peace, they quit it in diforder ; they found 
it proſperous bey ond any former zra, they left in a confuſion, 
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exceeding even the moſt ſanguine expectation of our enemies: 
they boaſted of meaſures they never intended; they raiſed expec- 
tations they never could gratify ; they ſubſtituted fancy for ſyſ- 
tem, and cabal for adminiſtration z and evinced themſelves equal- 
ly incompetent to 2 and nnwilling to be governed. The 
vote of thanks to Lord Fitzwilliam bad been moſt induſtriouſſy 
ſet forward upon every occaſion ; but that vote, propoſed as a 
mere perſonal compliment to Lord Fitzwilliam, it was expli- 
citly ſtated ſo to him by 2 right hon. gentleman, there was 
an abſolute reaſon at that time to arraign the conduct of Lord 
Fitzwilliam: it was the duty of every good ſubject at that period 
to ſupport the executive power ; and if a mere perſonal compli. 
ment to the Lord Lieutenant gave any weight to the King's 
government, it would have been fooliſh to deny it, his diſmiſſals 
were at that time, ſuppaſed to be compromiſed ; his meaſures 
had been ſpoken of, but had not been introduced, the public 
could not judge of their extent. The latitude of his ſyſtem was 
utterly — to the Houſe; they had nothing but profeſſions, 
and they were duped into the vote which was intended for deep 
and inſidious purpoſes. When his recall was announced, and not 
till then, the maſk was thrown off, and the real ſyſtem appeared. 
The confidential ſecretary for the civil department ſubſcribed a 
requiſition for an aggregate meeting to redreſs grievances, (an 
unparalleled act) an addreſs from Kildare was announced at the 
Caſtle, by which the removal of Lord Fitzwilliam was faid to 
preſage a diſmemberment of the empire. The King's friends 
and the country gentlemen of Ireland were precluded from all 
communication with the government; the Lord Lieutenant was 
walled round by his own junto, he heard nothing but through 
their ears, and ſaw nothing but through their eyes :—it was im- 
poſſible a government could go on, which affected to make vul- 
gar popularity and contraQted councils the foundation of all its 
meaſures, and buried the intereſts of the crown in the views and 
ambition of the party. Theſe were the objects which latterly 
appeared to have been the grounds of Lord Fitzwilliam's admi- 
niſtration; his friends boaſt of having provided great levies for 
the internal defence of the country perhaps, if his predeceſſor 
had continued, there would have been no neceſſity for theſe arma- 
ments; there was no great merit in firſt inflaming the blood of 
the nation, and then providing the bayonet to ſpill it. It is 
ſaid, they voted great ſupplies ; but it ſoon appeared that the 
friends of Lord Fitzwilliam, by a ſhort money bill, endeavoured 
to render theſe” ſupplies inoperative ; and whether- my Lord 
Fitzwilliam or his friends had been in exiſtence or not, he truſt- 
ed the known loyalty of the lriſh Commons would have affiſted 
their ſovereign with means to defend his crown, his religion, 


and his empire. Gentlemen talked of Engliſh and Triſh cabi- 
nels 3 it now appeared clearly, their intention had been to render 
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the Iriſh cabinet totally independent of Britiſh council. They 

aid, that their principle had been to unite and harmonize the 
Hand. Had the event proved the aſſertion? In one month af- 
ter they began to rule, a peaccable and happy iſland was con- 

vulſed; the Catholics were told by Government, that they were 

laves—the Proteſtants that they were tyrants; every Houſe be- 

came divided againſt itſelf, yet this was the way to harmonize 

the iſland Gentlemen ſaid, that their principle was to reform 

abuſes, and they began it by abuſing, libelling and defaming the 

country; by repreſenting jt in a ſtate borderiag on rebellion and 

inſurrection, when the fact was directly contrary. A few unfor- 

tunate outlaws in the North had committed robberies and other 
exceſſes, and this was made a ground to ſay, the country was 
convulſed; and ſconer than diſapprove their doctrine, they ſet 
up a ſyſtem of terror and intimidation, to deceive the Engliſh 

cabinet and terrify the Iriſh people ; and this was the way to re- 
form abuſes { Gentlemen ſpeak of friends to the country, yet the 

event proved, that there were enemies to the country who had 

the car of the viceroy : whoever attempted to make compacts with 

a ſect to diQate to the Parliament of Ireland, was an enemy to the 
country ; whoever attempted to carry meaſures by deceiving the 
Crown and deceiving the people, was an enemy to the country; 
and whoever, by wild and ſeditious publications, endeavoured to 
commit the Crown and the people, was an enemy both to the 
Crown and the nation : the loyalty of the country had fortunate- 
ly rebſted the poiſon even of theſe publications, and rendered 
any agitation of theſe matters at preſeat unneceſſary, perhaps im- 
prudent.—But had the event been otherwiſe, he would not have 
heſitated to come into that Houſe with articles of impeachment 
in bis hand, and haye taught this nation one great leſſon, that if 
its peace became loſt by theſe meaſures, even the ſirſt peęr or 

moſt brilliant commoner in the land ſhould be humbled to the 
juſtice of 4he legiſlature. —An enquiry, ſuch as was now ſought, 
could anſwer no good end: Nobody was formally * 

therefore, no public inveſtigation of their conduct was called for. 
If. gentlemen wiſhed to exculpate themſelves they might do it, 

—— any committee; à diſcloſure of miniſterial diſpatches, 
official ſecrete, confidential converſations, and cabinet meetings, 

(which gentlemen ſhewed no difiaclination to publiſh either in 

the papers or in the Houſe) would clear them in the public 

opinion, if any thing could do ſo; and as for reinyeſtigating the 
ent of Lord We — . that was rendered unneceſ- 

k by Lord Fitzwilliam's ſpeech from the throne, where he 
acknowledged, that the meaſures of that goyerament have 

brought this country to an unexampled fate of proſperity:—If 
| theſe meaſures originated from Lord Weltmorland, let him have 
the honour of their adoption; if they were coerced by oppoſi- 

| tion, it proved, that they had more power and better conduct 
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when in oppoſition than in government, and the ſooner they had 

been ſent back to their old ſituation, the better for the public; 
at preſent, he felt happy in ſupporting an adminiſtration which 
had for its baſis the principles of good government ; which knew 
how to draw the line between its fidelity to the Crown, and its 
duty to the people; which left oligarehy on one hand, and de- 
mocracy on the other, and ſtanding proudly on its own indepen» 
dence, called for ſupport by its moderation, and reſpect by its in- 
tegrity and its firmneſs. 'Fhe Catholic queſtion had been unne- 
ceſſarily brought into every ſentence of debate; he heſitated not 
to ſay he was decidedly adverſe to that meaſure ; and as Lord 
Fitzwilliam in one of his imprudent letters had declared, that it 
entered for nothing into the cauſes of his recal, it now clearly 
appeared that the Catholics were agitating the nation for the man, 
and not for the meaſure ; and held out his recal as a pretence for 
language and doctrines which would have ruined a better cauſe 
than theirs. This meafure ftood undecided as yet. When the 
Parliament had determined its fate, they would know the reaſon 
by which gentlemen were aQtuated ; till then he ſhould be filent. 
A committee could have no other end but public agitation; it 
could gain no further information than had been already received; 
and gentlemen ſtood upon weak grounds indeed, if they depend- 
ed on that for character. He then went into a diſcuſſion on the 
meaſures of Lord Fitzwilliam's adminiftration fingly, and of the 
letters which appeared under his ſignature, and contended againſt 
the obvious want of ſyſtem and conſiſtency in both; and eonclud- 
ed by giving a decided negative to the motion. 


Sir H. Cavennisn faid, among other things, he had heard 
wuch of the agitation of the country ; if the country was agitat- 
ed, he defired to know by whom it was agitated ? He accuſed no 
man of an intention to raife inſurrection; but if any man has in- 
tended a thing ſo wicked, he could not have taken a more effectual 
means than by circulating a paper which had lately been printed 
at much expence, and with much induſtry circulated among the 
people. And it was no excuſe to ſay, that the loyalty and great 
temper of the people had proved an antidote to the poiſorr of that 
paper; for that paper was of the moſt ſeditious and malignant 
tendency ; and had the people been leſs loyal or leſs good temper- 
ed than they are, would certainly have rouſed them to arms. 


Dr. Baowu s ſupported the motion. He alluded to what had 
fallen from Mr. Corry, who ſaid, that from the letter of Lord 
Fitz william himſelf the cabinet could not have permitted him to 
act as he had done.—It appeared from that letter, he obſerved, 
that Lord Fitzwilliam was not- to bring forward the Catholic mea- 

. fure—but that if it forced its way he ſhould then give it an hand - 
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fome ſupport. The queſtion did force itſelf forward; and then 
his lordſhip conſulted the cabiner at the other fide of the water, 
and received no anſwer. He called on the hon. member to ſhew 
that the cabinet were not inconſiſtent in this. 
With reſpect to the diſmiſſals, it appeared, that Mr. Pitt had 
been made acquainted with them, and did not object to them.— 
It had been ſaid too that Lord Fitzwilliam had not been the early 
friend of the Catholics.— He ſhewed that his Lordſhip had always 
conſidered the ſyſtem of treating the Catholics of this country as 
wrong He ſhewed that the aſſertion of the ſupply not being vot- 
ed till after the recal of his lordſhip was not true; for though his 
lordſhip might have had intimation of his recal on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, yet the public had no knowledge of it until the 24th of 
February, and the fupply was paſſed before that period. He 
would not ſay that this conduct of the Britiſh cabinet was raiſing 
money on falſe pretences ;—but the country, be thought, would 
be very apt to conſider it in that point of view. Much had been 
ſaid about the India trade.— He would not enter at large into the 
merits of that queſtion, but he would juſt mention that having 
been lately at Cork, he had enquired whether the ſhip which was 
annually to have touched there to carry out a certain quantity of 
Iriſh produce had never been heard of. The proſeperity of the coun- 
try was another topic with the enemies of the motion ; it would be 
a queſtion for the committee, whether that proſperity was not ow- 
ing to other cauſes than the virtues of the Weſtmorland admi- 
niſtration, and whether the proſperity of the country had not 
rather been retarded than promoted by that adminiſtration ? 
The Iriſh cabinet, in fine, he ſaid, were charged with being 
enemies to this country they called for the committee to excul- 
pate themſelves, and the Britiſh cabinet will not ſuffer the in- 
quiry to be had—the inference to men of common fenſe was ob- 
viouſly that the Britiſh cabinet, not the Iriſh adminiſtration, 
were in fault. 


Mr. 8. Moons held it to be an undeniable conſequence of the 
poſition © that Ireland ſhould ſtand or fall with Great Britain,” 
that the Britiſh cabinet ſhould have power over the Chief Gover- 
nor of this country, to remove him at pleaſure—elſe this country 
might riſe or fall without the other It was a fair preſump- 
tion, be ſaid, that as bis lordſhip. was recalled by the ſame au- 
thority which appointed him, he miſtook the terms of his ap- 
pointment. Great allowances he thought ought to be made for 
anger and diſappointment in thoſe e who had ſo ſud- 
denly fallen from the eminence to which they had ariſen during 
Lord Fitzwilliam's adminiſtration, —yet he could not help think- 
ing that ſome” publications which had lately appeared, were no- 
thing leſs than advertiſements for inſurre&iva ; and tocountera& 
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the miſchievous and wicked tendency of them, he ſaid, nothing 
was left for moderate and indifferent men but to rally round the 
throne and ſupport the executive goverament ; he therefore 
hoped the motion would be almoſt unanimouſly rejected. 


Mr. Ecan ſaid he had wondered at hearing the miniſter ſtand 
mute A loud laugh] — he meant at ſeeing him ſtand mute, while 
ſo much eloquence was ſcattered around him by the gemtlemen at 
the other ſide, until he recollected that it was his firſt appearance; 
— his wonder then ceaſed, and the Secretary appeared to him 
to be contemplating the book of patterns which were laid before 
him by thoſe gentlemen who had complained, that Lord Fitz- 
william had taken bad meaſure of their parliamentary talent 
He thought from the many ſamples which bad been. laid before 
him this evening, the Secretary would find it difficult to ſelect 
the patterns that are to form his wardrobe for the remaining part 
of the ſeſſion. | 

He was ſorry to ſee that in the very preliminary of his admi- 
firation he had refuſed enquiry to men who found themſelves ſe- 
dulouſly calumniated. | 8 

What, he aſked, could be the opinion of the public on this ſub- 
ject, when the Engliſh miniſter aſſerts in the Britiſh Houſe of 
Commons, that men are to blame; and yet when they call 
for a trial, the deputy of the Engliſh miniſter, juſt freſh from 
his maſter, and therefore fully acquainted with his ſentiments, 
ſtifles the enquiry. 28s | 

He found himſelf highly provoked, when be heard a voice 
talking of advertiſements inſurtection, which voice he re- 
membered before now to have been loud in advertiſing for cor- 
ruption—loud in declaring that this country had been bought 
and ſold, and muſt be bought again—loud in aſſerting, that the 
crewn could not wear its plumage unleſs it were dipped in an in- 
feQion which would polute the legiflature. 

On the compariſon of the Fitzwilllam and Weſtmorland ad- 
miniſtrations, he ſaid they were fimilar only in one inſtance - that 
they were both dead—with neither of them had he been con- 
nected—bur to the one he was attached, when he remembered 
the men whom Lord Fitzwilliam had choſen, and the carrion 
which he had caſt forth. 9th: 5 | 

He could not help amuſing himſelf this evening, he ſaid, by 
contemplating the character of an Iriſh Houſe of Commons, 
when a new performer appears as Lord Lieutenant's Secretary; 
—he had fat fix years in Parliament and during that time had 
been much enamoured of the virtue, the wiſdom, the ſteadineſs, 
the diſintereſtedneſs and integrity of the aſſembly, which he 
thought, until this night, could not have been exceeded. This 
night, however, he acknowledged they had gone far beyond even 
what he believed them capable of.— He remembered about tws 
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months ago to have ſeen the gentlemen of that Houſe crowding 
around the Secretary, and watching him for hours together to 
eatch a ſmile of approbation, that they might go home and ſay 
they had been beamed on.—He ſaw the very ſame men this even- 
ing caſt upon his grave, contumely and revilings— This conduct 


* 


was execrable. 


The Srrates called him to order; and Sir H. Cavenvisn 
obſerved, that a member had been expelled for talking ill even of 
a former Houſe of Commons. 


bb übe os the end- 
2 of the Houſe, and then declared himſelf a watm friend to 
e motion. | 


| Mr. Hizoy ſpoke in ſupport of the motion ; as, did allo Sir 
Laukgxcs Parsoxs, Sir T. Oszoxxe, and Mr. Jar AsOx. 


Mr. W. B. Poxsonsy, in vindication of Lord Fitzwilliam, 
aſſerted of his own knowledge that his lordſhip had done nothing 
and intended-to do nothing for which he had not received full 
powers from the Britiſh cabinet. The coalition between the 

uke of Portland and Mr. Pitt would never, he ſaid, have taken 
place had not his grace received ample authority to reform the 
abuſes which he knew exifted in the government. In conſequence 
of this authority it was that lie ſent over Lord Fitzwilliam who, 
he again aſſerted, had received the moſt explicit and full powers 
to carry every meaſure which he ropoſed, and without which 
he would never have taken upon Firm the government of the 
country. He defied the miniſter to contradi& theſe aſſertions, 
and profeſſed himſelf a warm friend to the motion. 


Mr. Pran hoped that nothing which ſhould occur in 
the courſe of debate ſhould induce him to betray his truſt by any 
indiſcretion. He thought that from having long entertained the 
ſame political opinion as his Grace the Duke of Portland, and 
from having been long intimate with him, he might claim ſome 
ſhare of bis friendſhip and confidence, though he had not the 
honour of being ſo intimately connected with his Grace as the 
right hon. gentleman was. - As a friend'of the Duke of Port- 
land, then, he took the liberty of ſaying; that his Grace and 
friends, aftcr — mes. oppoled Mr. Pitt on principle, did ou 
principle at length fupport him, and coalcice without Nipulations 
whatſoever, and having fupported bim like men, unconditionally, 
us the citcumſtances'of the country became more preſſing they 
courted a ſhare in the reſponſibility of his meaſutes.— It would 
be eaſy for him to enter at large into the motives which induced 
this colllition, but he thought he would ſerve this country beiter 
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on the preſent occaſion by ſaying nothing on that ſubject, and 
by oppoſing the committee which was called for. 


Mr. ConoLLy warned the Houſe to look at the circum- 
ſtances in which they ſtood—at the ſituation of Europe and the 
world, and to be cautious how they acted on this occafion. He 
ſaid he had been four-and-thirty years in poſſeſſion of his eſtate 
in this country—and two-and-thirty years he had fat in that 
Houſe, in the courſe of which time he gloried in having never 
given a vote which he did not believe calculated to promote the 
good of Ireland. In now giving a hearty vote for the motion of 

is right hon. friend, he was conſcious he promoted that one 
great object of his preceding life. 


Sir J. BLAG YEAR ſaid, that at ſuch an unſeaſonable hour he 
ſhould candenſe the little he had to ſay in very few words; nor 
ſhould he have troubled the Houſe at all, but for the artful ſug- 
geſtions of the laſt ſpeaker. The buſineſs now under their diſ- 
cuſſion was unwiſe and inexpedient, ill according with the 
firong ſenſe and talents of the right hon. gentleman who brought 
it forward. To what -purpoſe inſtitute the enquiry, and how 
was the Houſe to proceed ? Did the right hon. gentleman mean 
to detach a committee of the Houſe to Great Britain, there to 
examine Lord Spencer, Mr. Pitt, and the other members of the 

- Engliſh cabinet, upon points which, by their oaths ' and their 
honour, they could not divulge? or were they to be called to the 
bar of the Iriſh Houſe of Commons, there to be examined touch- 
ing the king's right of exerciſing one of the moſt unqueſtionable 
branches of his prerogative? He was ſorry, truly ſorry, the 
conduct or the name of Lord Fitzwilliam had been thus wan- 
tonly introduced; the private character of that venerated noble- 
man entitled him, he thought, to better reſpe& ; but fince it 
had been made the great jut of the debate, he ſhould, but be 
hoped with becoming decorum, make ſome ſlight animadver-' 
ſions upon it; and principally in reſpect to the great point at 
iſſue, whether he was or was not authorized by the Engliſh ca- 
binet, to commit himſelf upon the Catholic queſtion as he had 
done. It was a waſte of time, he thought, to debate a point 
which Lord Fitzwilliam by his own ſhewing, in the two unfor- 
tunate letters ſo often alluded to, had admitted. Strong aſſer- 
tions indeed had been made by gentlemen, by an honourable and 
learned gentleman in particular (Mr. Ge Ponſonby), of de- 
clarations made to him by ſome of his Majefty's miniſters, touch- 
ing the powers veſted in the late Chief Governor. He meant not 
to impeach the veracity of what was ſo roundly aſſerted, and be 
entertained no doubt, but converſations to this effect might have 

ſſed over their coffee, or their wine, or in their walks In Hyde 
Park. Miniſters may have been of opinion that the reftriflions 
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on the Roman Catholics ſhould he taken off; they may have 
wiſhed it, and who is there that does not wiſh it, if it were 
practicahle? But was this the ſenſe of the cabinet? Men may 
ſhew their acquieſcence, their wiſhes as individuals, and yet upon 
folemn inveſtigation in the aggregrate, find it their duty to reſiſt. 
He ſaid he thought it not inapplicable to the ſubje& to ſtate a 
ſhort recital of ſomething that happened to himſelf, and was a 
caſe in point : It fell to his lot, ſome years ago, to introduce into 
Parliament a bill fer eſtabliſhing one of the canals, he thought 
Government was rather croſs upon it, he could not tell why; and 
he therefore applied himſelf to every individual member of the 
Iriſh cabinet, ſome of whom were at this moment ſitting in their 
places: Every one of the gentlemen gave him the moſt encon- 
raging hopes; and, if he forgot not, promiſed their aſſiſtance : 
it ſomchow or other happened that his meaſure was ſtrenuouſly 
reſiſted, and upon further enquiry, he found that the cabinet had 
But were I, ſaid 


Are the gentlemen who 


o per- 


produced any ſuch inſltuctions, the fair preſumption is, and it is 

the ute ſult, that he never had any inſtructions upon the ſubject. 

- Thele things put together qught to ſuffice ; and yet the hon. 
baranet who ſpoke laſt (Sir Laurence Parſons), bears with un- 
uſual} vcbemence upon the right hon gentle who has juſt 
taken his ſeat (Mr, Pelham) becauſe he tefuſeb to give, the in- 
ſor mation required pr to ſuffer the Houſe to go into a com- 
mite for the purpoſe of obtaining it. A committee cannot pro- 
cure any information, whatſoever, though buſtle ſufficient might 
be made in ſuch a ctfmmittee, as ſhovld diſturb the public mind, 
not too tranquil already. But aſe the right bon; gentleman, 
urge as much as yu may, he knows too well the ſacred obliga- 
tions of duty and honuur in the trult and confidence, which have 
been rt poſed in him, ever to betray them: and I truſt (conti- 
nued be) he wi ſatisfy no queſtion which, has been put to bim upon 
this cccationg. although if he were inclined do ſo, he need not 
. walk far tor the precedent. In reſpe& to the charge of gentle- 

men having ſupported Lord Fitzwilliam's adminiſtration whilſt 
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he was in Ireland, he ſaid it would be remembered, that he had 
not at that time publiſhed theſe two ugfortunate letters, nor had 
the opportunity then offered for his diſavowing other publica- 
tions which might have diſturbed the country, and have excited 
the people to revolt. 


Mr. OEl is a matter of very little coniequence where 
any meaſure that tended to ſubvert the conſtitution originated, 
whether in England or Ireland, or from what motive it aroſe ; 
whether from policy or intrigue, we are not to confider men or 
miniſters, but meaſures and conſequences. An hon. gentleman 
has ſaid, ** nothing could be more wicked than to give the Ro- 
man Catholics hopes of poſſeſſing the power of the State.” I 
will tell that hon. gentleman, what would have been til} more 
wicked—realizing thoſe hopes ; for ſuch reality would be the 
total ſubverſion of our religion, property and conſtitution. It 
has been aſked if the Popery bill now in contemplation would 
not have paſſed in Lord Fitzwilliam's government? I cannot an- 
{wer that queſtion—it is doubtful ; but I believe it might; and 
if it had, it would have been the molt degrading act of that Go- 
vernment, and therefore I am glad he is removed; for had he car- 
ried that bill, or if ever the Roman Catholics ſhall get the power 
of the church and the flate, it will be a ſeparation of the two 
countries. 


Hon. Denis Bzowne followed Mr. Ogle : He ſhould vote 
againſt going into a committee on the cauſes of Lord Fitzwil- 
liam's 1emoral, becauſe he was of opinion that no evidence could 
be produced before that committee that would enable it to come 
to any deciſion at all. He ſhould have contented himſelf with 
giving a ſilent vote on this occaſion, but for an aſſertion of a 
right hon. gentleman near him, that © the Catholics ſpoke of 
diſunion from England.” He knew that was not the principle of 
the Catholics of the province of which he was reſident ; their 
principle is union with England and à participation of the rights 
of the Conltitution : Lo thoſe principles, fo vnited, he ſhould 
ever as he had been, be a zealous ſupporter of. Gentlemen 
are, in their zeal againſt the Catholics, apt to confound the 
ſpeeches they read (as ſpoken in this city) ta he the principles of 
the Catholics of Ireland: diſloyal ſpeeches and diſſoyal principles 
I diſclaim and deteſt as much as any gentleman that hears me, and 
their ſpeakers] hold in abhorrence; and I will venture to ſay, 


: 


ſo to the Catbelics of Ireland, at lealt that part of them that L £ 
am belt acquainted with ; but to their privileges and xheit rights - 
they are attached aud grateful for; to further privilegesthey have 
been taught to look Wh expectation. I am of inen Re the 


granting of thoſe privileges would not have been; dangerous, but 


beneficial tai State. r 
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Mr. Coor E declared, he never would have ſupported any mea- 
ſure for giving political power to the Roman Catholics : if there 
were penal laws affecting their properties, religion or perſons, 
he molt willingly agreed to their repeal ; but he did moſt ſolemnly 
abjure any intention of giving them the dominion and govern- 
ment of this kingdom. This he had declared to Lord Fitzwil- 
liam, and he now wiſhed to repeat his declaration. | 


Sir Erwarp NewtEnKramn ſaid, from what had fallen from ſome 
gentlemen in the courſe of this debate, he thought it incumbent 
on every member to declare his ſentiments, that the public in ge- 
neral, and his own conſtituents in particular, ſhould know them ; 
he avowed himſelf a warm friend to many of Earl Fitzwilliam's 
meaſures, but ſome of them he totally condemned ; he obſerved, 
that he revered the private and public virtues of Earl Fitzwilliam; 
he had his confidence ; the public attributed to him theſe virtues 
and that integrity which adorned his noble predeceſſor, the be- 
loved and reſpected Marquis of Rockingham ; that by a parity 
of reaſoning, Earl Camden had the ſame right to public confi- 
dence; he was deſcended from that upright judge, who, in the 
judicial ſeat, defended the rights and liberties of the ſubject: he 
vas a friend to the tryal by jury when it was attacked; he was an 
advocate for the juſt liberty of the preſs ; he invigorated the 
courts of law with a love of juſtice and a due regard to the prin- 
ciples of the Conſtitution :— Such was the conduct of the truly 
venerable and juſtly venerated Earl Camden. He declared, that 
in the courſe of a long correſpondence he had with this nobleman, 
he found him a zealous and warm friend to the trade and manu- 
facture of this metropolis ; that he tranſmitted to his lordſhip 
the ſtate of the manufactures in the Liberty parts; and that his 
lordſhip ſupported them in the Britiſh councils. He knew not 
the preſent nobleman; he was neither at his levees or audiences. 
He noticed that ſeveral gentlemen read extracts from letters ſaid 
to be wrote by Lord Fitzwilliam; it was, in his mind, a libel 
on his lordſhip to ſay they were his: —it was a libel on King, 
lords and commons; for would that nobleman, or any other per- 
ſon, have audacity and timerity to inſinuate, that he would di- 
rect or induce a Proteſtant Houſe of Commons, a Proteſtant 
Houſe of Pecrs, and Proteſtant King, to paſs acts ſubverſive of 
the Pi-ieflant intereſt in church and ſtate; if ſo raſh a man 
appeared, be would be the firſt to impeach him of high crimes 
and miſdemeanors,” and bi ing him to the bar of juſtice. 


Mr. W. Suit. - As the motion which forms the ſubject of 
© tEvight'. debate comes from gentlemen who were friends to my 
Lord Fitzwilliani's adminiſtration, and even appears connected 
with his lordſhip's character, and the merit of his government; 
and us of that government, during che ſhort period of its con- 
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tinuance I approved, I think I ought not to vote againſl the pre- 
ſent motion, without ſhortly aſſigning my reaſons to the Houſe. 
The motion is for a committee to enquire into the ſtate of the 
nation. Sir, | conceive that by agreeing to go into ſuch a com- 
mittee, the Houſe would implicitly declare an opinion, that the 
ſityation of the country was highly critical and alarming. Now 
this, as a fact, 1 am not prepared to admit; nor ſhould I, 
though I believed it were to a certain degree the caſe, wiſh to 
hold forth to the people that it was a criſis of alarm, leſt we 
might encreaſe the danger, by ſo ſolemnly pronouncing it to 
exiſt. This committee, we are told, would exculpate the gen- 
tlemen in the confidence of my Lord Fitzwilliam; but I muſt 
be excuſed if I cannot ſet this good effect of the enquiry in 
balance againſt the ill effects J have been ſtating. With every 
reſpe& for the gentlemen in queſtion, I do not think their indi- 
vidual exculpation an object, for whoſe attainment we ſhould 
riſk alarming the public mind. 

While his late Excellency's recal was only rumoured to be in 
agitation, I, to ward off the impending evil, voted for a ſhort 
ſupply. But now the a& 1s done and irremediable, I thiok it 
the duty of good ſubjects in a time like this, to auger well of the 
new government ; and to hope that any danger which may exiſt 
in the ſituation of the country, will be a reaſon for Adminiſtra- 
tion being the more ſcrupulous in the conduct they purſue. I 
have ſaid thus much, becauſe I am of importance enough to my- 
ſelf to wiſh that there ſhould be an air, as well as a reality of con- 
ſiſtence in my public conduct. Of my own integrity I am ſure. 
If the new adminiſtration miſtake my views, and think I court 
them, they will have only to decline making the public good their 
object, and I ſhall have opportunities enough of convincing them 
that L act from no ſuch paltry motives. 


Mr. PzLHam—T1 believe all the ſober part of the world, and 
all men converſant in public matters, will think I beſt diſcharge 
my duty, by not being betrayed into any indiſcretion either by the 
attack of my adverſaries, or by the zeal of my friends. A right 
hon. gentleman (Sir J. Blacquiere) has rightly ſtated, that the 
Lord Lientenant and his Secretary act under written inſtructions 
from the cabinet; and that ſuch inſtructions alone are the proper 
authority of their conduct: It is not, however, neceſſary at any 
time to diſcover thoſe inſtructions they are to be judged of by 
the goodneſs of the meaſures which are produced to this Houſe 
and the public. A right hon. gemleman (Mr. W. Ponſonby) 
has aſiected, and challenges any man to deny tha the Duke of 
Portland accepted office principally on the condition of his have 
ing a ruling aſcendancy in the government of I:c.-and, 1 am 
not, Sir, ſo nearly allied in blood to his Grace as that gentle- 
man, nor polſivly ſo intimately connected wich him in habits of 
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friendſhip ; at the ſame time, I have the honour of having long 


acted with his Grace, and may in ſome degree be ſuppoſed to 
know the principles which influenced his conduct; knowing thoſe 
principles, I could enter into a full diſcuſſion of the whole ne- 


gociation which produced the coalition, and of all the detail con- 


' cerning it, but I think it right to refrain, but this, in juſtice to ' 
the Duke of Portland—in juſtice to my friends and to myſelf, 1 


ſhall declare, we were united in oppoſition to Mr. Pitt, till the 


urgency of public affairs called for the aſſiſlance of every man 
that loves his country; we then coaleſced with him without any 


ſtipulation whatſoever ; and as like men we oppoſed him on 
principle, ſo now like men we ſupport him on principle, and we 
ſhare in office that we may fhare in refponſibility. 


Mr. GeartTan ſaid, that certain doctrines had been advanced 
on the ſubject of the Briuith cabinet, to which he could not ac- 


cede, that it had been argued that the Briciſh cabinet was to go- 


vern the executive power of Ireland, that the Viceroy's function 
was only to obey orders, and to be the Engliſh agent in the king- 


dom of Ireland—that ſuch a dorine was fatal to monarchy in 


this country—that in its place it eſtabliſhed the monarchy of 
clerks-a government to be carried on by poſt and under the do- 


minion of ſpies, who were leſs than gentlemen, and more than, 
miniſters. It was ſuch a baſe and diſhonourable ſyſtem that had 
excited the indignation of ſome of the Whigs in England, the. 


Duke of Portland in particuiar. It was that ſyſtem of national 
degradation and vice-regal extintion—that ſyſtem where the 
clerks dominated and their betters obeyed, that had ſunk a for- 
mer adminiſtration, and had excited the ſcorn and indignation 
of the country. To the returning prevalence of ſuch a ſyſtem 
we muſt attribute in a great degree to the recal of the late Chief 
Governor. The cabinet were mifinformed ; they heard appeals 
agaiuſt him from the perſons removed, and tried unſummoned on 
the teſtimony of partial witneſſes, the repreſentative of the king. 
They did this contrary to the confidence which eſſentially belongs 
to his office, and contrary to a principle indiſpenſable to Govern- 
ment. It is a matter of melancholy reflection to conſider how 
little that cabinet knows any thing relating to Ireland Ireland 
is a ſubject it conſiders with a lazy contumely, and picks up here 
and there, by accident or else intereſted and erroneous intel- 
Lgence. I am well aware how much on a late occaſion the friends 
of the laſt adminiſtration were groſsly mifrepreſented to that 
cabinet, and how the diſpaſition and temper of the people in ge- 
neral were miſtated and 7 2k and how deaf the cars of that 
cabinet were to the repreſeMation-of the Viceroy, while open to 
the tales of the intereſted and diſcontented. While I mention 


* that the viceroy is the fepreſentative of the king, and not of 


the miniſter, I do acknowledge that it is neceſſary for the viceroy 


* 
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to Keep up with that miniſter a cloſe communication, that the 
two executives may co-operate, and that when the Engliſh cabi- 
net who adviſes the king, no longer co-operates with the viceroy, 
that it is prudent in him to withdraw. The king communicates 
with the viceroy through a cabinet officer. He conſults with 
that officer who probably conſult with his colleagues touching 
the matter of the communication ; hence an interference of the 
Britiſh cabinet in the affairs of Ireland which will not be queſ- 
tioned till it is abuſed and becomes the domination inftead of be- 
ing communication. It has been ſaid the committee can anſwer 
no purpoſe becauſe it can command no documents, ſo that the 
power of this Houſe in calling for papers is denied, at the ſame 
time that the power of the executive is ſunk and degraded. I 
beg to remind this Houſe, that it has a right to command all the 
correſpondence and diſpatches, and all the information imaginable. 
But gentlemen ſay, why call for a committee? We have been 
alluded to as perſons to whom blame attacked ;—we defire to be 
queſtioned and we defy our adverſaries ; and deſire it may be re- 
membered, that we are ready to encounter the charge—and that 
thoſe who make the charge decline the combat. It has been ſaid, 
that the reform of abuſes in Ireland formed no part of the ground 
of the coalition; I do not pretend to fay what did form that 
ground, but L do ſay that one quarter of the cabinet did affert 
that a principal inducement to his acceptance of office was a re- 
form in the abuſes of the Iriſh government ; that it conceived 
the ſyſtem to be pernicious to Ireland and highly prejudicial 
to the empire. I {ay only that one great motive to the ac- 
ceptance of office was ſtated to be very extenſive powers in Ire. 
land—that the arrangement for which the late Lord Lieutenant 
was ſaid to be diſmiſſed, was by that quarter engaged in, and that 
the Catholic queſtion received decided approbation, and if preſ- 
ſed on by the Catholics, the inſtruction was to give it decided 
ſupport. I therefore perſiſt to reſpect, but muſt marvel much 
at, that quarter I acknowledge I am aſton:ſhed. . The Houſe 
will ſee how very natural this proceeding is ;—a party connected 
with certain men in Ireland comes into power ; they wiſh to ad- 
vance the perſons of their friends, which cannot be done with- 
ont adopting their principles—from the habits of communication 
thoſe principles and ideas regarding Ireland are common to both 
—the Iriſh connection had their Engliſh friends as averſe to the 
abuſes of government as themſelves, and ready of courſe to adopt 
arrangement of meaſures ;—they profeſs or imagine they poſſeſs 
great powers regarding Ireland, and ſipulate to exerciſe thoſe 


Powers in favour of the meaſure of their connection who are 


pledged to a ſpegilic catalogue of meaſures. 
As to the Catholic - queſtion, nothing more natural than the 


inſtruction—“ do not bring forward this queſtion leſt it ſhould 


pPraduee a Proteflant fever but if the queſtion is preſſed forward 
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by the Catholice, allay a Catholic fever: avoid, as in 1792, the 
greater diſeaſe.” Of this neceſſity, of this temper in the peo- 
ple, and diſpoſition to bring forward the Catholic queſtion, his 
Excellency was to be the judge ;—it had been hinted in ſome 
. falſe and feeble publications, that the queſtion was brought for- 
ward by Lord Fitzwilliam's connection certainly not—the queſ- 
tion could not be kept back. I appeal to the knowledge of every 
intelligent man in Ireland—The acceptance of office by his 
Grace the Duke of Portland, brought on that queſtion—it-is my 
opinion it would have come on without that encouragement, 
but that encouragement decided the minds of the Catholics—they 
_ ſuppoſed with great reaſon that his grace was their friend, they 
knew that his connections in Ireland were ſo—they ſuppoſed 
that his grace would conſult his friends, and they underſtood 
That they had great powers this confidence, therefore, decided 
the minds of the Catholics to bring on the queſtion.—— With 
reſpe& to the manner of bringing on the queſtion they might 
not have at that time decided, but to bring it on they were firm- 
ly reſolved. The Britiſh miniſter in 1792 gave hopes, and both 
| have now united in diſappointing thoſe hopes which they both 
had excited ; the public diſappointment on this point is to be 
charged to them—ſo is the diſappointment on the general ſtate 
of affairs; they ſend over a viceroy profeſſedly to unite and ſatisfy 
the people ;— he proceeds on the reform of certain abuſes, and 
gets a great ſupply of money and men—and then they recal 
him in the occupation of his reforms. Having obtained the 
money, they recal their miniſter of reformation ; becauſe he has 
diſplaced ſome of the miniſters of abuſes ;—they do this with as 
little regard to the feelings of the country as to her intereſt, and 
they produce by this act, which they ſay is done for the preſer- 
vation of the empire, an unanimity againſt the Government, 
after Lord Fitzwilliam produced an unanimity in its favour, 
What is the effect of this on the empire, for whoſe preſervation 
it was ſaid to have taken place? They damp the recruiting ſervice 
— ſtop ſubſcriptions, and convert a nation of ſupport into a na- 
tion of remonſtrance. They offer this affront to the only, or 
almoſt the only nation that ſtood by England ; and while they 
are ſubſidizing falſe or doubtful allies, they ſtrike that country 
who has not received but has given aid to them ; and they do 
this in the very moment in which ſhe makes her exertion in 
their favour. —They excite a domeſtic fever at the hazard of the 
general intereſt, for no object, or for an object too deſpicable or 
ioo criminal to be mentioned. | 
An hon. member has ſaĩd Do you think it poſſible that men 
of ſych character would act ſo? and then he mentions moſt re- 
ſpectable names; certainly I ſhould have thought it impoſſible 
for them to do ſo if they had not done ſo.— have actually 
ſentenced a viceroy who, by a good ſyſtem of domeſlie govern - 
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ment, had procured unanimity for the exertion of the empire 
whereas ſome of them, by a courſe of bad domeſtic government, 
together with their late proceeding, have procured unanimity 
_ againſt themſelves. —Oa ſuch an occaſion I wiſh moſt ardently to 
diſtinguiſh the Britiſh nation and the Britiſh adminiſtration ; and 
that whatever indiſpoſition their miſeonduct may excite, it ſhall 
be confined to them, and never damp the national affe&ion for 
Great Britain, which I hope will be immortal. —lt is ſaid that 
the people are irritated ;—who irritated them? the cabinet of 
'England :—who converted national harmony into national diſcon- 
tent ?—the cabinet of England. 

Gentlemen have mentioned publications, and addreſſes and 
remonſtrances, entered into by the people -] have ſeen ſome which 
do honour to their authors—juſt in their reſentment, manly in 
their conception, and nothing leſs than the occaſion called for; 
I heartily join with ſuch remonſtrances—and with them I re- 
probate that pernicious and profligate ſyſtem and its abettors 
which diſgracethis country, and with them, I deprecate its return. 

1 have not ſeen all the addreſſes and publications of the time, 
but I believe there never, from any deſcription of the people, ap- 
peared a compoſition ſo blaſted as that horrid declaration which 
we all remember, and which afſerted, ** that certain parliamen- 
0 tary proviſions ought to be defended as expedients to buy the 
members political expedients, and as ſuch to be defended ;" 
—ſuch a declaration could not come from the people, and was 
worthy the corrupt lips of a herald of profligacy | 

I have had occaſion to make various auſwers to different ad- 
dreſſes.— I remember them well I re- aſſert them—if they have 
given offence I am ready to maintain them l am here realy to 
meet enquiry— I am here to confront my enemies, and ſtand by 
my country. 

This laſt ſentence of Mr. Grattan inſtantaneouſly excited 

throughout both galleries, a general burſt of applauſe—The Speak- 
er immediately ordered the Houſe to be cleared of ſtrangers, and 
directed the officers of the Houſe to ſuffer no ſtranger to be ad- 
mitted in future without. new orders from the chair. 


The diviſion on the motion having afterwards taken place, 
The numbers for the motion were 48 
Againſt it — 158 

The Houſe adjourned till Thurſday next. 


* 
— ͤꝗ——— 


Tuunsbar, Arzit 23, 1795. 


Lord KincsnoroOUGH preſented to the Houſe, a bill for the 
further and immediate improvement of this kingdom, by ena» 
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bling archbiſkops, biſhops and other eccleſiaſtical perſons and 
and corporations to make leaſes for lives and years; which was 
received and read the firſt time. 


— — 


Faipar, ArriL 24, 1795 · 


Mr. Secretary PLAN preſented a bill for the better educa- 
tion of perſons profeſſing the Popiſh or Roman Catholic religi- 
on, which was read a firſt time. 


Mr. Mascus Bertsrorv preſented the revenue bill; which 
was read a firſt time. Alſo, 


Mr. BarxzixGToON preſented a bill for the relief of inſolvent 
_ debtors, in regard to the impriſonment of their perſons, which 
was read a firſt time; and, | 


Mr. GzartTan preſented a bill for the further relief of his 
Majeſty's Popiſh or Roman Catholic ſubjects of Ireland. Read 
a firſt time. 


Dr. Browne alſo preſented a bill to explain and amend an 
act paſſed in the third year of his Majeſty's reign, entitled, an 
act to amend and explain an act made in the 33d year of the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, entitled, an act for tithes, and for 
other purpoſes therein mentioned. It was read a firſt time. 


A petition of the woollen and cotton manufacturers of the 
county and city of Diblio, whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcrib- 
ed, was preſented to the Houſe and read ; ſetting forth, that the 
petitioners, from the nature of their reſpective manufactures, are 
obliged to entruſt their materials, in their raw and unfiniſhed 
ſtate, to a promiſcuous number of their working people; the 
petitioners humbly beg leave to obſerve that the difcovery and 
conyiction of thoſe who purloin, embezzle, buy and receive ſuch 
materials, is full of difficulty, from the private and clandeſtine 
manner in which ſuch offences are committed, and there is {till 
greater difficulty in proving whoſe property ſuch materials are ; 
the petitioners beg leave to obſerve that an act was paſſed in 
year 1780, entitled, An act for the better regulation of the 
filk manufacture, which act experience has proved to have fully 
anſwered the good intentions of the legiſlature ; and they humbly 
ſubmit that it would tend much to the diſcouragement and 
ſuppreſſion of ſuch offences if the benefits of the ſaid act were 
extended to the woolen and cotton manufactures of this king» 
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dom; and therefore praying the Houſe to take their caſe into 
conſideration, -and grant them ſuch relief as ſhall ſeem meet. 


It was referred to a committee. 


An engroſſed bill from the Lords, entitled, an act for the ſale 
of competent parts of the real eltates of the Right Honourable 
John Earl of Ormond, and the Honourable Walter Butler, com- 
monly called Lord Viſcount Thurles, his eldelt fon and heir appa- 
rent, for the payment of debts, charges and incumbrances af- 
fecting the ſame, and for ſettiiag ſuch part and parts thereof as 
| ſhall not be ſold for the purpoſes aforeſaid, and for other pur 
poles, was read à firſt time. 


——_ — —— — 


Sarusbär, APrIL 25, 1795. 


Mr. STzextn Mook preſented a bill to alter and amend 
the act of the 3 1ſt of the King, for the regulation of controvert- 
ed elections. Read the firlt time. 


Monpar, Ari 27, 1795. 


The Speaker having taken the chair, 
Mr. Ecan almoſt inſtantly roſe, and ſaid, that not appruving 


the mode recently adopted for the admiſſion of ſtrangers to the 
gallery, he ſhould move for the gallery to be cleared forthwith. 


Ordered accordingly. 


Tusa, Arat 28, 1795, 


Mr. GzaTtTaAn, on declaring the intention of his propoſed 
bill for aboliſhing the preſeat police eftablſhment of the 
city of Dublin, and ioſtituting in its place a parochial watch 
on a footing more adequate to the noctur nal protection of the ci- 
tizens, , at 


The ATTrorxey GENERAL roſe to apprize the right hon. 
member, that by order of Government a bill was in preparation 
to be preſented to the Houſe, which embraced a great part of 
the objects propoſed by the right hon. gentleman's bill, but cer. 
:3inly did nor exactly coincide with the whole of it. The efta- 
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bliſhment of a parochial watch in the city of Dublin was, how. 
ever, one part of the bill to which he alluded, and another ob- 
je& was to extend the regulations of this bill to the whole 
kingdom: He wiſhed, therefore, the hon. member would poſt- 
pone for the preſent the introduction of his propoſed bill, as he 
might affect by amendment any regulation for which he was 
anxious in the other bill, when it was brought forward. 


Mr. Gaarrax afſented accordingly. 


Mr. Garras roſe to remind gentlemen on the other fide of 
the Houſe of a propoſition for equalizing the port trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland, upon which ſubje& a right hon. 
gentleman, in the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, had ftated that a 
negociation was on foot between the Cabinets of both countries. 
As nothing, however, had been brought forward on that ſubject, 
he wiſhed to know how the buſineſs ſtood. 


The CHANCELLOR OF THE ExcxequEs, ſaid there were cer- 
tain principles ſtated on a former occaſion when this buſineſs was 


diſcuſſed, which were freſh in every gentleman's memory, as ne- 


ceſſary preliminaries to ſuch a regulation. With reſpe& to what 
had paſſed in the confidential correſpondence between the Secre- 
taries of both countries, the right hon. gentleman muſt ſee the 
impoſſibility of his giving an explanation at this time ; this much, 
however he was warranted to ſay, that the cabinet of Great 
Britain admitted the regulation of the channel trade on a foot- 
ing of reciprocal advantage to both countries to be a fair principle, 
and that they were by no means averſe to it, 


The Catholic education bill being read a ſecond time, 


Mr. GraTTan took an opportunity of ſtating what had been 
the intention of Adminiltration in procuring the grant of 10,000/. 
part of which this bill diſpoſed, 

Catholic college, it was thought, would not employ the 


. whole of this ſum—the reſidue it was deſigned to appropriate to 


the eftabliſhment of free ſchools, under certain reſtrictions, for 


the purpoſes of national education. The object of theſe ſchools 


being national, they were to have been open to perſons of every 
religious deſcription, —Each of them was to have 40 free ſcholars, 
with a ſalary of 40l. per annum each—the ſchool-maſter to be ap- 
pointed by the Unirverfity, and to be removeable by the biſhop 
of the dioceſe—and his ſalary to be determined by the number of 
his pupils. The preſent endowed ſchools it had been found had 
nat been at all efficient j—it had been thought, therefore, that 
after the death of the preſent maſters the funds ſhould be tranſ- 
ferred to the ſupport of thoſe new ſchools, where they would be 
truly applied to the purpoſes for which they had been granted; 
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until then the ſchools were to be ſupported by a grant from 
Parliament, which it was ſuppoſed would not be more than 
2,000. per annum.— It was his idea that a committee ſhould be 
appointed to enquire into the ſtate of national education, and 
that the reſult of the enquiry fhould be laid before his Excellency 
by addreſs, expreſſing the wiſh of the Houſe that thoſe ſchools 
ſhould be erected.— If there was no objection from the other fide, 
he would now move for the committee. 


Mr. Pærnau ſaid, he had not yet had time to attend to this 
affair ſufficiently.—A very voluminous report of the committee, 
which had ſat for three years on this ſubject, was in his hands, 
but he was much afraid it would not be in his power to conſider 
it properly within a ſhort time, ſuch as the ſeſſion would allow. 


Mr. GzaTTan ſaid, that the report of that committee was 
indeed very voluminous, and if the Houſe ſhould come to no re- 
ſolution on the ſubject, until the right hon. gentleman had 
time to digeſt that report, he was afraid they would be very 
dilatory indeed. — He had by him, however an abridgment of 
that report, by which it appeaged that the conduct of perſons 
connected wid the free ſchools had been very exceptionable in- 
deed—he thought the buſineſs of corre&ion ſhould have been 
taken up long ſince.— The plan he propoſed was indeed but a 
partial one ; it would not however take up much time.—-No 
propoſition could be more certain, that there was not” at preſent 
an efficient free ſchool in Ireland, and it was equally certain that 
there ſhould be ſome. The ten thouſand pounds granted by Par- 
liament would not be all employed in the Catholic college, and as 
it was granted for the — of national education, he thought it 
ought to be applied to that purpoſe, He would not however at 
this time move for the committee. | 


Dr. Browne thought it was better to take the ,aterval be- 
tween this and the next ſeſſion of Parliament to conſider the bu- 
ſineſs, within which time a uſeful plan might be matured. 


Mr. Eo av ut this moment coming into the Houſe, cleared the 
gallery, agreeably to the notice he had given that be would 
clear it every day till ſome other mode of admitting ſtrangers 
ſhould be adopted ; previous to which, ſeveral petitions in favour 
and againſt inſolvents were read and referred to the committee 
on the inſolvent bill. 1 


A petition of Henry Hutton, of the city of Dublin, was pre- 
ſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting-forth, that petitioner hath, 
at a great expenſe and loſs of time, acquired arts by which lea- 
ther can be tanned in a ſhorter time and brought cheaper to mar- 
ket than that which is manufaQured entirely with bark, by which 


- 
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leather for ſhoes and boots can be made water - proof, and by which 
ſeal ſkins can be manufactured with that part of the hair called 
the down remaining on them ; petitioner can tan either with or 
without the aid of bark the beſt and heavieſt leather; petitioner 
is perſuaded that the practiſing ſuch arts in this kingdom, would 
be of great national advantage ; and therefore prayed the Houſe 
to grant him ſuch relief as will ſecure to him the advantages 
which may ariſe from his long ſtudy, great labour and expenſe, 
by granting him for a term of years the ſole advantage of ſaid 
arts within this kingdom. | 


It was ordered to lie on the table. 


A petition of the company of undertakers of the grand canal, 
under their common ſeal, was next preſented to the Houſe and 
read; ſetting forth, that in the year one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and eighty-nine, 57, lool. being one-third of the eſtimate thereof, 
was granted by Parhament to the petitioners, towards crab 
them to make a canal from Lowtawn, in the county of Kildare, - 
to the river Shannon, at or near Banagher, and in the year one 
thouſand ſeven hundred and ninety-one 22, 00l. being one-half 
of the eſtimate thereof, was granted to the petitioners, towards 
enabling them to make floating and graving docks on the fouth 
fide of the river Liffey, in the city of Dublin; that the ſaid 
works were undertaken by the petitioners, and ſaid eſtimates 
were made in time of peace, when they could with eaſe baye pro- 
cured any ſum of money they wanted, at an intereſt not exceed- 
ing four per cent. per annum, when four per cent. government 
* (in which the petitioners? bounty was to be paid) bore 
a premium of two per cent. above par, and when the price of la- 
bour and of timber, iron, coals, ſtone and other articles neceſſary 
in the execution of ſaid works, was cheap; but ſince the com- 
mencement of the war money has been difficult to be obtained 
on any terms, the four per cent. debentures, in which the peti- 
tioners bounty was paid, have fallen to _— per eent. and 
the price of labour, timber, iron, coals, ſtone and other articles 
neceſfary in the execution of, the ſaid works, has increaſed ſo 
much that the petitioners, from au anxiety to keep faith with 
Parliament, at any expenſe, as to the time of competing the ſaid 
docks, have already expended thereon upwards of 752,000). being 
28,000/. more than the firſt eſtimate thereof, and-it will require 
the further ſum of 25, cool. to complete the ſame ; that the pe- 
titioners have received in four per cent. debentures on account of 
their bounty on the ſaid canal to the Shannon 17,co0cl. and on 
account of their bounty on the ſaid dock 7oool. 2 re · 

mains to be paid to them of their bounties on the canal to the 
Shannon 40, oocl. and on the docks 15, oo0l.; that the ſaid canal 
to the Shannon is capable of completion in three years, and the , 
laid docks {which are the "molt extenſive and moſt perfect of the 
* 
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kind in Europe) are capable of completion by the firſt of No- 
vember next, and the ſame when completed will affect the junc- 
tion of the rivers I. iffey, Shannon and Barrow ; but the petiti- 
oners from the great exceeding of their expenditures beyond 
their eſtimates, occaſioned as aforeſaid, and the great diminution 
of the actual produce of their intended bounties, and the general 
difficulties of the times, find it hard to obtain the means neceſſary 
for the completion of ſaid works; but if Parliament ſhould pleaſe 
to grant to the petitioners the immediate payment of ſaid ſums 
of 40, col. and 15, col. they are willing to enter into ſecurity 
by recognizance to complete the ſaid docks by the firſt day of 
November next, and to complete the ſaid canal to the river Shan- 
non at Banagher by the firſt day of November, 1799; and there- 
fore praying the Houſe to grant the immediate payment of the 
ſaid ſums of 40, oool. and 15, oool. to the petitioners, upon 
their entering into ſecurity. by recognizance in the penalty of 
100,0c0/. before the barons of his majeſty's court of Exche- 
quer, conditioned to complete the ſaid docks on or before the 
firſt day of November 1795, and the ſaid canal to the river Shan- 
non at or near Banagher on or before the firſt day of Novem- 
ber, 1799. 


The petition was referred to the conſideration of a committee. 


Sir Lavztxce Parsoxs preſented a petition of the people 
called Quakers of the nation of Ireland, aſſembled at their half 
year's meeting in Dublin, the 27th of the 4th month, 1795, 
whoſe names are thereunto ſubſcribed ; ſetting forth, that they, 
as a religious ſociety, have had from their firſt riſe a conſcientious 
ſcruple againſt the payment of tythes, and all other ecclefiaſtical - 
demands, whereby they were ſubjected to great ſufferings, which 
the legiſlature hath alleviated, particularly by an a& in the 
ſeventh year of the preſent reign ; that they have obſerved a bill 
brought before Parliament, which they conceive, if paſſed into a 
law, will expoſe them to ſufferings ſimilar to thoſe from which 
they were excmpted by ſaid act, as it repeals the limitations of 
colts in the ecclefiaſtical courts, #hich, when unreſtrained, were 
in numerous inſtances highly exorbitant, and alſo extends the 
juriſdiction of ſaid court beyond its preſent limits ; they are alſo 
apprehenſive, that if theſe reſtrictions be removed, it may induce 
the claimants of tythes to reſort to the more general inſtitution 
of ſuits in the eccleſiaſtical courts in preference to the leſs oppreſ- 
five mode by juſtices warrant as provided for in ſaid act; that the 
ſaid bill leaves them peculiarly cxpoſed to claims on lands not 
heretofore tytheable, as in ſuch” caſes it ditects ſecurity to be 
given previous to trial, which their religious ſcruples would no 
more admit of their complying with, than actually paying (ſuch 
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demands; and therefore requeſting the Houſe may take their 
caſe into conſideration, and not paſs ſaid bill into a law. 


It was referred to the committee on the tythe bill. 


An engroſſed bill from the Lords, entitled, an act for the 
fale of competent parts of the real eſtates of the Right Hon. 
John Earl of Ormond, and the hon. Walter Butler, commonly 
called Lord Viſcouat Thurles, his eldeſt ſon and heir apparent, 
for the payment of debts, charges and - incumbrances, affecting 
the ſame, and for ſettling ſuch part and parts thereof, as ſhall not 
be ſold for the purpoſes aforeſaid, and for other purpoſes, accord- 
ing to order, was read the third time, and paſſed. 


— 


— 


WepnxesDar, Arzt 29, 1795. 


The Houſe had no ſooner ſat, than Mr, Ecax, as uſual, 
moved the gallery to be cleared. 


Mr. Foxes moved, that the committee to whom is referred 
the treafury bill, ſhould be empowered to receive a clauſe for 
aboliſhing the office of paymaſter and receiver general. 


The CyanctLLor oF THE ExcxeqQuer moved, that the ſaid 
committee ſhould be empowered to receive a clauſe to indemnify 
the faid paymaſter, &c. for the loſs he may ſuſtain by the aboli- 
tion of his office, Ordered. : 


Mr. Cuaaax, after a preface of ſome length, in which he al- 
luded to the difference which was ſaid to exiſt between the laws 
relative to high treaſon in this country and in Great Britain ;—in 
the latter of which two witneſſes were neceſſary in order to con- 

vict the accuſed while, in this country, a ſingle witneſs was 
deemed ſufficient, moved for leave to bring in a bill for amending 
the laws of this country in<aſgs of high treaſon. 


The Attorney Gentrat ſubmitted, whether it would 
not be improper to introduce this-bill, within ſo ſhort a time after 
a recent celebrated trial, and before the convicted perſon had re- 
ceived ſentence ? It was the object of government, he ſaid, to 
prevent this crime by puniſhing with ſeverity thoſe who were 
found guil:y of it; he was afraid this deſign would be counter- 
acted by the introduction of this bill at this time, as it would 

ive an occaſion to propagate an idea that the perſon convicted on 
4 law, as it now ſtands, had not had juſtice done him. He would 
not now give any poſitive opinion on the propriety or impro- 
priety of making two witneffes neceſſary to the conviction of 
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perſons charged with high treaſon; he was inclined to believe, 
however, that it was. rather neceſſary to ſtrengthen the Crown 
againſt the popular crime, than to ſtrengthen the criminal againſt 
the Crown ; the temper of the times he thought required this, 
and believed that this difference between the laws of the two 
countries in this inſtance did not ariſe from caſual omiſſion, but 
from ſerious conſideration. Whatever might be his opinion on 
that ſubject, he was certain that it would be for the advancement 
of juſtice and the good of the country if ſome other privileges 
now enjoyed by the accufed in caſes of this kind, ſuch as having 
notice before trial by jury to be impannelled, &c. were aboliſhed, 
he thought it only went to promote tampering with jurors—for 
it was not only the Crown but the criminal alſo that was enabled 
to put this act in practice for the evaſion of juſtice. He con- 
cluded by earneſtly entreating the hon. gentleman to poſtpone the 
introduction of his bill at leaſt for two or three days. 


Mr. Curran ſaid, that to accommodate the right hon. gen- 
tleman, he had no objection to poſtpone this bill for one or two 
days, though he could not ſee the ill conſequence which it was 
ſuppoſed likely to produce: as to the neceſſity of aſſimilating 
the law of the two countries, he thought there never was a time 
at which it was more neceſſary than at the preſent, in order to. 
draw the bond of union between the Kingdoms as cloſe as poſſible. 
If. Government wiſhed to give ſalutary examples of puniſhment, 
they ſhould take care that the accuſed ſhould have every poſſible 
advantage and indulgence ; for the rock on which criminal law 
generally ſplit was its exceſſive ſeverity. 


An engroſſed bill for the better promulgation of the ſtatute 
law of this kingdom, was read the third time, and paſſed. 


Mr. GxzaTTan preſented a petition of his Majeſty's. Catho- 
lic ſubjects of Ireland, whoſe names are thereuuto ſubſcribed, on 
behalf of themſelves and others; ſetting forth, that by a bill now 
before the Houſe, entitled, a bill for the better education of 
perſons profeſſing the Popiſh or Roman Catholic religion, it is 
intended to be enacted, among other things, “that it ſhall and 
„may be lawful to and for certain truſtees therein to be named, 
© or any ſeven or more of them, to appoint one preſident, 
and fo many maſters, fellows, profeſſots and fcholars on the 
„ foundation, and miniſters, ſervants and aſſiſtants of and in the 
* ſaid academy, with ſuch penfions, falaries; exhibitions, wages 
and allowances as to them ſhall ſeem fit; and alfo to make ſuch 
© bye-laws, rules, regulations and ſtatutes for the government of 
the ſaid academy, and for the education and aps of 
all ſuch perſons to be on the foundation thereof, or to be edu- 
** cated therein, and for the appointment and election of a pre- 
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« fident, maſters, fellows, members and officers of the ſaid aca- 
© demy, as to the truſtees or any ſeven or more of them ſhall 
« ſeem meet, provided that the fame ſhall not be contrary to 
« law: and it is alſo further provided, „that it ſhall not be 
& lawful to receive into or educate or inftrut in the ſaid academy 
« any perſon profeſſing the Proteftant religion, or whoſe fathęr 
% profeſſed the Proteſtant religion; and that any preſident, maſ- 
te ter, profeſſor and teacher who ſhall inſtru any perſon in the 
« ſaid academy profeſſing the Proteſtant religion ſhall remain 
ce liable to ſuch pains and penalties as he would have been liable 
to before the paſſing of this act;“ that the petitioners do moſt 
reſpeAfully ſubmit that the appointment of any truſtees to regu- 
late the courſe of ftudies, ſave the caput of the college itſelf, 
conſiſting of the principal and ptofeſſors, muſt be highly inju- 
rious to the intereſts of learning, inaſmuch as no body of men is 
likely to be ſo attentive, nor in general ſo competent, to direct 
the courſe of ſtudy as thoſe very perſons whoſe emoloment and 
fame muſt riſe or fall with thoſe of the college whereof they are 
members, and conſequently depend in a conſiderable degree on its 
reputation and ſucceſs; that as the general end of education is 
the full and free developement of the human faculties, and the 
formation of a virtuous character, the management of it ſhould 
be as little ſhackled as poffible, inaſmuch as experience has aſcer- 
tained, that as well in the univerſitics of Great Britain and Ire- 
land as of other countries, the improvement of the mind and the 
extenſion of ſcience are great only in proportion to their exemp- 
tion from any external influence or reſtraint; that in the univerſit 

of Dublin the candidates for fellowſhips are publicly 2 ä 
during the ſpace of four days, by the provoſt and ſenior fellows 
in the hall of the college, at which examination all perſons may 
be preſent z and after ſuch examinations, ſo publicly had, the 
election is made in the chapel, and under the ſanction of a ſo- 
lemn oath to prefer the moſt worthy, and alſo that ſo often as 
the places of fizars, who are poor ſtudents ſupported on the 
foundation, become vacant, and examination is in like manner 
held by the fellows in the college hall, at which all perſons who 
preſent themſelves may become candidates, and which places are 
beſtowed on the moſt worthy, which ſaid modes of examination 
and election redound highly to the credit of the ſaid univer- 
fity, and do very much promote and encourage learning, in- 
duſtry, picty and good morals; but the petitioners moſt 
humbly beg leave to repreſent that by the bill now before the 
houſe the appbintment not only of profeſſors but of fludents 
alſo is veſted in the truſtees to be named in ſaid bill, who are not 
thereby requiged to hold any public or ſolemn examination into 
the merits of fuch candidates as may offer themſelves for ſaid 
places, nor laid under any obligation whatſoever to appoint the 
moſt worthy ; and the petitioners further beg leave to repreſent, 
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that by removing the neceſſity of ſuch public and folemn exami- 
nations previous to ſuch appointments, the law of opinion is 
much weakened, a great check on the admiſſion of inſufficient 
erſons removed, a wide door opened to caballing and canvaſ- 
king among the candidates, and to patronage and influence among 
the truſtees, all which the petitioners conſider to be highly in- 
jurivus and deſtructive to the well government, honour and re- 
| putation of the ſeminary intended to be eſtabliſhed, to the cul- 
tivation and advancement of learning, piety and good morals, 
and eſpecially to that ſpirit of emulation by which literature is 
ſo much promoted, and to that defire of fame ſo natural and ſo 
uſeful in learned men, inaſmuch as thoſe fituations which ſhould 
be the reward of ſuperior merit publicly aſcertained, may here- 
after be converted into means of advancing private intereſts and 
of ſupporting local connections, introducing thereby a corrupt 
and ruinous ſyſtem of jobbing and intrigue into an inſtitution 
peculiarly ſet apart for the improvement and cultivation of the 
underſtanding and morals of his Majeſty's Catholic ſubjects of 
this kingdom; that the excluſious of perſons profeſſing the Pro- 
teſtant religion, or whoſe fathers profeſſed the Proteſtant religion, 
appears to the petitioners to be highly inexpedient, inaſmuch as 
it tends to perpetuate that line of ſeparation between his Ma- 
enn ſubjects of different religions, which the petitioners db 
umbly conceive it is the intereſt of the country to obliterate; 
and the petitioners ſubmit, that if the youth of both religions 
were inſtructed together in thoſe branches of claſſical education 
which are the ſame for all, their peculiar tenets would in all pro- 
bability be no hindrance hereafter to a friendly and liberal inter- 
courſe through life ; that the petitioners having, in common 
with the reſt of their brethren the Catholics of Ireland, received 
as one of the moſt important and acceptable benefits beſtowed 
on them by his Majeſty and the legiſlature, the permiſſion of 
having their youth educated along with the Proteftant youth of 
the kingdom in the Univerſity of Dublin, and experience having 
fully demonſtrated the wiſdom and utility of that permiſſion, 
petitioners ſee,” with deep concern, the principle of ſeparation 
and excluſion they hoped removed for ever, now likely to be re- 
vived aud re-enaQted ; and therefore praying the Houſe may be 
pleaſed to take the premiſes into conſideration, and ſo to alter 
and modify thoſe parts of the ſaid bill as to obviate and remove 
the manifold evils and inconveniencies which the petitioners ap- 
prehend muſt ariſe from the bill paſſing in its preſent ſtate. 


Ordered, that the ſaid petition be referred to the committee 
of the whole Houſe to whom it is referred to take into conſis, + 
deration a bill for the better education of the perſons profeſſing 
the Popiſh or Roman Catholic religion. 


Q3 
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TavasDar, APRIL 30, 1795. 


| The bill to enable biſhops to make leaſes for 31 years or three 
tives being read a ſecond time, 


Dr. Dv1GExAN roſe to expreſs his diſapprobation to this bill, 
the tendency of which was to injure the church eſtabliſhment in 
the end; and though it might enrich the preſent biſhops by 
throwing into their hands large fines, theſe long leaſes would ne- 
ceſſarily impoverifh their ſucceſſors, by depriving them of the an- 
nual fines received for renewing ſhort leaſes; and inſiſted that this 
of all other times was the moſt improper time to make any attack 
or innovation in the church of Ireland. The chief reaſon urged 
for the bill was to promote improvement in the cauntry, but it 
could not have this tendency ; the holders of land were not the 
immediate tenants of the biſhops, and even though the middle- 

men ſhould obtain a permanent intereſt, their tenants, who were 
the real improvers, would be kept at the preſent rack-rent and 
ſhort tenure : at all events the encreaſing improvement of the 
country was ſufficient proof that the bill was unneceſſary] He 


moved, © to adjourn the further conſideration of the bill to the 
16 firſt of Auguſt.“ | 


Dr. Bzownsz oppoſed the bill upon the ſame grounds. 


Sir Joun STEwarT HamiLTon ſupported the bill. He trac- 
ed the riſe and progreſs of eccleſiaſlical opulence; in the firſt ages 
of Chriſtianity the clergy were ſupported by alms, and even the 
overplus of theſe were to be given to the poor; as ſoon as the 
clergy became poſſeſſed of property, they ceaſed to regard the 
poor ; the clergy, he inſiſted, ſhould appropriate their ſhare to ge- 
neral improvement, but they had ever ſhewn their difinclination 
to part with any of their poſſeſſions : The laity, like the patient 
ſheep, ſuffered themſelves to be ſhorn and fleeced without a mur- 
mur—but the clergy, like the ſturdy boar, would not part 
with a fingle briſtle without filling the world with uproar and out- 
cry. | 


Mr. Frircues alſo defended the bill. The flate of the 
biſhops lands throughout the country demanded ſome effort for 
their improvement; they were marked with ſteriſity and uncul- 
tivation wherever they were found, and this cauſe could only 
be removed by giving the tenant a permanent and ſubſtantial in- 


- 


tereſt. . N 
* On a diviſion there appeared, | 
5 For poſtponing the bill, — 
Againſt it, — — — 63 
The bill was then committed for Saturday. 
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Mr. GxArrax moved the following reſolution: “ That it is 
highly juſt and reaſonable, that the manufactures of Ireland 
ſhould be admitted into Great Britain, upon the ſame favourable 
terms on which the manufactures of Great Britain are admitted 
into Ireland.” 


»The CrancELLOR. OF THE ExCHEQUER acknowledged the 
juſtice of the general principle; alledged that there were the 
ſtrongeſt reaſons to believe that the Britiſh miniſtry had it in in- 
tention to put the trade of the two countries on a footing of per 
fect and reciprocal equality; that the explanation of the naviga- 
tion laws, and ſeveral of their late acts demonſtrated this inten- 
tion ; that, however, ſome regard was to be had to the preju- 
dices of the mercantile people in Britain, and that to conguer 
thoſe prejudices gradually, by year after year removing ſome ob- 
ſtacles, and thereby ſhewing that not only they could not be in- 
jured, but muſt be benefited by the ſame favourable terms bein 
enjoyed by both countries, was a meaſure of wiſdom, and well 
be attended with ultimate ſucceſs. He obſerved, that were that 
Houſe to come to this reſolution, it could have no other effe& 
than as a declaration of their opinion; it mult reſt with the Eng- 
hſh parliament to take it up, which he doubted would not be done 
from motives of amity and good policy, when the ſtate of the 
empire would allow their attention to be turned from the 
ſupport of the war to a meaſure of a domeſtic nature. He did 
not wiſh to negative the motion, but moved the order of the 
— ee f | 


Mr. Gaarrax maintained his refolution, not only upon the 
principle of its juſtice {which was univerſally admitted), but its ex- 
pedience for the common benefit of the empire. He obſerved 
that ſhould the Houſe adopt it, it could not be deemed a mea. 
ſure of hoſtility to the ſiſter country or its miniſters, but might 
be of the higheſt advantage to this kingdom as a declaration of 
her Parliament. | 3 


Oboe! STeEwaArT ſaid, he thought it ſomewhat extraordi- 
nary that the right hon. g-ntleman, who had been in power the 
greater part of the ſeſſion, had not during the days of his power 
thought proper to offer this reſolution to the Houſe ; but now, 
when he was no longer the miniſter ;—now, when the ſeſſion was 
almoſt at a cloſe, he brought it forward. Meaſures of an hoſtile 
aſpe& were always to be avoided between the two countries, but 
moſt particularly when the empire was embarraſſed by an ex- 
penſive war, which required the utmaſt wiſdom and ſpirit to con- 
duct to a happy termination. The Houſe had been told from 
very bigh authority (the Chancellor of the Exchequer) that this 
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meaſure was intended by the Britiſh miniſtry, and for himſelf, 
with that declaration, he was for the preſent content. 


Mr. VanptLEvR preſſed the neceſſity of the motion, and the 
rather becauſe it was at a time of war, the only time at which 
Britiſh miniſters were ever known to attend to the claims of this 
country for redreſs. He paid great reſpeQ, he ſaid, to what came 
from the Chancellor of the Exchequer, but there was another 


gentleman i in the confidence of Government whoſe declaration he 
would wiſh to hear on this ſubject. 


Mr. G. Poxsonay alſo ſupported the motion, and wiſhed 
to hear from miniſters what their intentions were on this ſub- 


ject. 


Mr. PeLyuan ſaid, he ſhould have ſpoken before if he had felt 
it at all neceſſary. He had been called upon in the capacity in 
which he was ſuppoſed to ftand with relation to both countries : 
he could only confider himſelf ſtanding in that Houſe as a repre- 
ſentative of the people of Ireland; and when called upon not as an 
Iriſbman, but to divnlge the i intentions of the Britiſh cabinet, he 
was inclined to fit flill; for his opinion, delivered in ſuch a caſe, 
would be confidered as expreſſing that of others. Gentlemen on 
the other fide had put the matter on a fair footing, that they 
(when in office) had been ſatisfied that the buſineſs would be 
taken up by the Britiſh cabinet in a proper time : thoſe gentle- 
men were not now in the ſame fituation, yet they thought it ne- 
ceſſary to make a motion of the kind now offered to the Houſe, 
to force the cabinet to declare their opinion. He did not feel it 
neceſſary to declare more, than that he believed no change of ſenti- 
ment had taken place with miniſters, nor had he any reaſon to 
think that the ex pectation entertained * theſe gentlemen would 
be diſappointed. 


Mr. W. B. Ponsonsy ſpoke a few words in ſupport of the re. 
_ folution; after which, the queſtion on the order of the day waz 
put and- carried. 


— — 
& * . 3 — — . 
= 


Faiday, Mar 1, 1795- 


Mr. Mason reported from the committee, to whom the he 
yas referred, the following reſolution ; which, after being read, 
was agreed to by the Houſe. 


Reſolved. That it is hg opinion of this committee, that what- 
ever ſum or ſums of money Mall be advanced and paid i into his Ma- 


Jelty's treaſury, by any perſon or ' perſons r not excee nog in the whole 
3 
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the ſum of 300,000). to be applied by his Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant or other Chief Governor or Governors of this king- 
dom, for the time being, to defray any extraordinary expences 
which may be incurred for the ſervice of the preſent year, this 
Houſe will make good the ſame.” 


Several petitions of inſolvents were preſented, and referred to 
the committee on the inſolvent bill. 


The order of the day, that the Houſe do reſolve itſelf into a 
committee of the whole Houſe, to take into conſideration a bill 
to alter and amend an act paſſed in the thirty-firſt year of his 
preſent Majeſty, entitled, an act to amend and conſolidate the ſe- 
veral acts relating to the trials of controverted elections or returns 
for members to ſerve in Parliament, being read, 


A motion was made, and the queſtion being put, that the 
Speaker do now leave the chair, 


It paſſed in the negative. 


Ordered, That the further conſideration of the ſaid bill be ad. 


journed until Saturday the iſt day of Auguſt next; and thus the 
bill was loſt, | 


On the order for going into Dr. Browne's tythe bill being 
read, the DoQor moved for permiſſion to withdraw the ſame, 
which was granted: as was alſo, the bill for the better education 
of perſons profeſſing the Popiſh or Roman Catholic religion, on 
account of an inaccuracy in its title; and leave beiog given to bring 
ja another bill, | 


Mr. Parnan preſented one, which wag read a firſt time ; ag 
Was a bill to regulate the baking trade. 


4. 
— — —— — : — 


SaTuRDAY, May 2, 1795. 


Routine baſivels, 


— — —— — 
Monxvpar, Max 4, 1795. 
The following bills were read a third time, and paſſed. 
A bill to prevent the exportation of ſtarch under certain re- 


friQions ; and the alien and gunpowder bill. 
Mr, Denis Bowzs Darr preſented, a bill for regulatiog the 
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election of members to ſerve in Parliament; which was read a firſt 
time. 75 * F 
The order of the day for the ſecond reading of the Roman Ca- 
tholic bill being read, 5 | | 

The Soticiror GENERAL roſe. —T own, {aid he, though I have 
been long in the habit of addreſſing this Houſe, that I feel ſome 
agitation at preſent, when I conlider the magnitude of the ſubject 
which I am about to venture in the firſt- inſtance to diſcuſs, and 
which now engages the attention of the Parliament of Ireland. 
I am glad, however, that it is at length become a ſubject for the 
diſcuſſion of Parliament,” and it would perhaps have been well for 
ſome purpoſes, if it had engaged the attention of Parliament at an 
earlier period; but however late it offers itſelf, IT am fare it will 

decided on with wiſdom. | „ Ag | 
I hold in my hand a copy of the bill, which has been preſented 
by the right hon. member, and though I riſe at this early ſtage of 
the debate, I hope the Houſe will not think that I have any in- 
tention of arrogating to myſelf more than belongs to an humble 
individual, who participates in the common concern which moſt 
deeply affects us all. | | yen 35 
If I felt that any matter was impoſed upon me other than what 
was congenial to my own feelings and ſentiments, and to the dut 
of an Iriſh gentleman, I truſt that the Houſe know me — 
enough to think that I would decline the taſæ. This ſubject is 
not a novel one: yet it is but fair to ſay, that the great and only 
difficulty of the diſcuſſion, is to make a fair and ſimple narrative 
of the real ſtate of the caſe, which I ſhall now attempt by the aid 
of hiftorical facts, recognized and ſanctioned by the legiſlatures 
of Great Britain and Ireland, co-operating to form the great mo- 
del of our conſtitution, to aſcertain thoſe principles to which we 
are mutually pledged, which attach us to a common centre, 
which forms that indiffoluble compact, which is the great bond of 
our connexion, and on that broad and firm baſis ſhall I reſt all that 
I mean to offer. Though this bill profeſſes to be * for the fur- 
44 ther relief of his Majelty's Roman Catholic ſubjects, &c.“ and 
though it might ſeem to contain more ſubſtantive 'clauſes than 
thoſe to which the attention of the Houſe will be naturally drawn, 
I ſhall not embarraſs the Houſe by going into the diminntive cir- 
cumſtances and their probable conſequences, but ſhall diveſt myſelf 
of all thoſe lefſer conſiderations, which ought not to interfere with 
your attention to the great object. | 8 

The right hon. member, and every gentleman, will perceive that 
when I allude to thoſe parts to which I do not wifh to 'dire& 
your attention, I mean that clauſe which takes away the neceſſity 
of any qualification in having or ufing arms. The qualification 
in force is that of the nature of 1793. of only two years ago; it 
was then thought a moderate and reaſonable one; and I remem- 
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ber, that in the diſcuſſion on the bill, many gentlemen were anxi- 
ous to have it ſtill greater than it was then enacted Another is 
the laſt clauſe of the bill, for giving to Roman Catholics in the 
army a free right to attend their divine ſervice. The reaſon I 
wiſh to diveſt myſelf of the conſideration of the clauſe is, becauſe 
I am bold to ſay, that there never was a more unneceſſary clauſe 
introduced in any bill. 

I will not impute to the right hon. gentleman any unkind, un- 
fair inflammatory deſign, to irritate the feelings of any | ſet of men; 
but from my own knowledge, and the fulleſt enquiry and intelli. 
gence [I heve been able to obtain, it never happened, fave in one 
unfortunate inſtance, which became a ſubject of enquiry, that any 
circumſtance occurred to render ſuch a clauſe at all neceſſary.— 
So much, Sir, for the two clauſes of the bill, the one taking 
away the neceſſity of any qualification to bear arms; ; the other 
providing againlt a ſeverity which never exiſted, and both of them 
calculated to arm the beggary and inflame the bigotry of the na- 
tion. Having thus diſembarraſſed the queſtion, I am to call your 
attention to the moſt important ſubject, that was cver agitated in 
this country—a r e reſolving itlelf into one ſingle queſtion—- 
% Whether yvu will leave a trace of that conſtitution eſtabliſhed 
« by what I will ever call the Glorious Revolution?“ What is the 
bold and prominent feature of this bill? it profeſſes to give every 
Roman Catholic permiſſion to fit in either Houſe of Parliament, 
and amounts to a diſpenſation from taking any of thoſe oaths, or 
ſubſcribing to that declaration which you will find embodied in 
=the bill of rights at the time of the ſacred compact between Ki 
William and his Parliament of Great Britain, which was ſoon af 
terwards recognized as extending the bleſſings of that glorious re- 
volution to Ireland, has been ated upon ever ſince, and recog- 
nized by ſeveral ſtatutes ; by one ſo lately as the 1782, when you 
yourſelves enacted the ſame oaths in the law which is dignified by 
the name of that great man, and excellent lawyer, Lord Chief 
Baron Yelverton, and which paſſed under his auſpices in the me- 
morable #ra of the Duke of Portland's adminiſtration. 

It would not be treating this Houſe with proper reſpect to be 
tedious in an hiſtorical detail, which I ought_ to ſuppoſe ever 
gentleman here acquainted with ; but as ſuch dull taſks often wal 
to gentlemen of my profeſſion, I ſhall with brevity enter upon it. 
It is hardly neceſſary to mention that before the reformation many 
ſtruggles took place on account of foreign ſupremacy in matters 
eccleſiaſtical ; every body knows that they often affected the good 
order of England, and the peace of Europe, and with how little 
ceremony that ſpiritual ſupremacy, when ſucceſsful, transferred 
crowns and ſceptres. From the hiſtory of the world, and moſt 
am f. from that of our own country, we have learned that 

he civil goverriment can never endure ſo formidable a "rival as a 


* and . ee dominion ſuch as is claimed 
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by the tenets of the Roman Catholic church. The ſpirit of civil 
liberty had long fought againſt it—and the prince or parliament 
who would admit it now, would ſacrifice that which had been 
ſtruggled for through ages, would hand back the government to 
the power of the prieſts, would leave them to work upon your 
counſels, by confeſſion and abſolutions, would blaſt the preroga- 
tive of the crown, would hurl you from your ſphere, and ſeparate 
you from Great Britain and her conſtitution. Every body knows, 
that after much diſturbance and blood, this conteſt came directly 
to iſſue in the time of Henry VIII. when the crown of Great 
Britain, under the authority of Parliament, and backed by the 
ſenſe of the nation, aſſumed its own authority in ſpiritual matters; 
- that in every ſucceſſive reign the ſame ſtruggle exiſted more or leſs 
until the revolution, that fatal period to the Stuarts, when a 
prince preſumed to diſpenſe with the eſtabliſhed laws, to introduce 
that power againſt which the kingdom had fo long contended, 
and to overturn the Proteſtant religion as by law eſtabliſhed. _——— 
Different oaths of ſupremacy had been enacted at different periods, 
and from time to time modified by the authority of the legiſla- 
ture—in theſe Henry had been called the ſupreme head—Eliza- 
beth ſupreme governor of the church; but at the period of the 
revolution, when theſe qualifications were aſcertained and modell - 
ed out of regard to the opinions of the Difſenters, to whoſe fecl- 
ings it was not conſonant to call the King ſupreme head or go- 
vernor of the church, a modification af the oath was adopted and 
embodied into the famous bill of rights. | 
In that great record is contained the compact between the 
prince and the parliament, after ſetting out the ſacred obligation 
againſt eccleſiaſtical ſupremacy, by which they bind themſelves, 
on theſe terms they offer and the King accepts the crown; what 
is the compact? The law enumerates the many and various miſ- 
chiefs which had occurred during the reign of James 11. from 
diſpenſing with the oaths of ſupremacy, and then proceeds to ſti. 
pulate for their future obſervance, ſetting forth the oaths; the 
very oaths which you are deſired to abrogate. It is obſervable 
that before the compact was formed, and before they made a ten- 
der of the crown to William and Mary, who were by their coro- 
nation oath to be bound in the ſame terms, they ſhew the obliga- 
tion: for it was natural for King William to ſay before he would 
become the protector of their religion and liberties, ** I beg to 
„ know whetherthe compact and obligation be reciprocal? 
By the ſame ſtatute it was made neceſſary on the part of the Kin 
and Queen to ſubſcribe the declaration preſcribed by the a& of 
Charles II. © to preſerve the King's perſon and government, 
« by diſabling Papiſts to fit and vote in either Houle of Parlia- 
« ment.“ 


From that period, thus has reſted the conſtitution ; and ſuch - 
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was the ſolemn compact received and ated under by both kings 


doms from the revolution to the preſent time. 

Before I come to the Iriſh ſtatute, let me call your attention to 
the a& for ſettling the ſucceſſion to the crown, by which the 
whole of this ſyſtem is recognized as the great ſecurity of the reli- 
gion, laws and liberties of the country. I am conſcious that in 
this detail of facts I cannot catch attention ſo much as the ſubject 
demands; but having undertaken the diſcuſſion, I ſhould not 
think myſelf juſtifiable in any omiſſion. Phe convulſed and diſ- 
tracted ſituation in which Ireland was left by James after his ab- 
dication, with a variety of other circumftances, prevented Parlia- 
ment from ſitting here until the * of William; and in that in- 
terval the Eugliſh legiſlature enacted a law, fince adopted by Ire- 
land, by which the oaths which I allude to are a part of our law. 
And what was the conduct of the firſt Parliament in Ireland after 
the revolution ? The members, before they took their ſeats, took 
the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance, and ſubſcribed the declara- 
tion as ſet forth in the bill of rights; and the firlt law paſſed by 
them was the act recogoizing the Majeſties title; which act re- 
cites, * that Ireland is for ever united to the crown of England, and 
the King ſhould enjoy the juriſdiftion, prerogative, and authority 
thereof.” It recites our delivery from popery and arbitrary power, 
and then recognizes the title to the crown of Ireland, with all its 
prerogatives and juriſdictions, as incorporated, united, and annex- 
ed. It isabſolutely neceſſary to recur to hiſtory for ſome account 
of that conſtitution which you are about to retain or part with this 
night.—lIt will not be contended that a King of England can 
reign over his Engliſh ſubjects by one rule of conduct, and over 
thoſe of Ireland by another; nor will any one ſeriouſly argue that 
it is competent for his Majeſly, without the concurrence and ad- 
vice of his parliament of England, to alter and new model the 
compact under which he holds the crown of Great Britain, and 
of this imperial realm, or to abſolve himſelf from that compact, 
or alter any part of that compact, by which the other component 
parts of the legiſlature are bound as well as himſelf, without the 
united concurrence of thoſe powers from whence the obligation 
flowed, and who alone are competent to diſſolve this fœderal and 
ſolemn ſyſtem of connexion. | 

I have flated theſe facts, to ſhew that this compact moved from 
men who thought it neceſſary to bind themſelves, that the com- 
pat might be concluſive and reciprocal. On the faith of this 
compact the Parliament and the people of Ireland recognized the 
title of William to the crown, and with it the obligation of theſe 
oaths, which oaths and obligations, in Yelverton's memorable a& 
of 1782, are particularly recited, adopted, and embodied into 
the Iriſh code. The title of that law is—for extending the provi» 


frons of an aq, entitled, an ad confirming all the flatutes made in 
England. —And it recites that, by an a made 10 H. 7. all ſuch 
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Aatules as concerned the common-weal of the realm, were confirmed in 
this kingdom. — And it recites, that during the rehellions of 164.1 
and 1688, many flatutes were made in Great Britain which affefted 
Treland ; and that whereas a ſimilarity of laws, manners, and cuſ- 
toms, ought to ſubſif{ beteveen Great Britain and Ireland, it enacts, 
amonglt other things regulating the commerce and property of 
Ireland, that all fuch clauſes and proviſions contained in any ſuch fla- 
tutes as relate to the taking any cath or oaths, or making or ſulſcrib- 
ing any declaration or air mation in this kingdom, or any diſobiity for 
omilting the ſame, ball be accepted, uſed, and exceuted in this king - 
dom, according io the preſent tenor of the ſame.—Here then is the 
renovation of the compact, and the ſolemnities which enſure it at 
the memorable æra of the reviſion and renovation of our confli- 
tution, in which the right hon. member (Mr. Grattan). had ſo 
diſtinguiſhed a ſhare. | 
I have hitherto confined myſelf to the conſideration of this ſn- 
lemn compact thus made and ratified—1 ſhall now obſerve, that 
the wiſdom of the parkament of Great Britain has not thought 
proper to releaſe his Majeſty or themſelves from thoſe engagements 
in which we are equally bound; from which, however, the bill 
in my hand goes to releaſe members of either Houſe, or perſone 
to be appointed to the ſeveral great offices herein enumerated and 
detailed moſt accurately—a detail, which J mutt fay I think un- 
neceſſary, for five lines would anſwer the purpoſe, * ſaying ex- 
preſsly, that “ nothwithſtanding any law, ſtatute, or uſage to 
he contrary : notwithflanding the bill of rights, notwithftand- 
ing any copneRtion or compact with Great Britain, be it enacted 
that the oaths of ſupremacy, &c. and all laws to enforce the ſame, 
be henceforth null and void.” Thus, notwithſtanding the ſeries 
of legiſlative acts of both countries, in aſcertaining and ſecurin 
our conſtitution, and (in the Janguage of the bill of fights) 
our religion, laws and liberties, from the danger of being Tub. 
verted ; notwithſtanding the religious ſolemnities, by which the 
rince as well as his parliaments have been bound to maintain 
them, let all be pronounced to be— = e Eg 


The baſelgſi fabric of a viſion. 


The aſſimilation of laws in matters of imperial concern, is the 
principal bond of our connexion—the departure from the princi- 
ple mult tend to ſeparation. -- 

But when it is ſought to withdraw us from this ſolemn com- 
paR, to eftabliſh by law a foreign ſupremacy, and to annihilate 
all the ſtatutes which I have recited, it becomes matter of ſeri. 
ous conſideration. It has been, and may again be ſaid, that the 
temporal power of the crown will remain entire, notwithſtand- 
ing this innovation, Were this a matter never before diſcuſſed, 
I ſhould bave little difficulty in refuting this opinion; but when 
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every part of our hiſtory is full of the detail of blood and maſſa- 
cre, the conſequences of the ſtruggle for temporal power, we 
ſhall not be at a loſs for a fall refutation of this aſſertion; and 
as I go along it is my ſtudied and determined purpoſe, not to 
ſpeak of the Roman Catholics but with the higheſt reſpet—L 
have lived in habits of as much intimacy and regard with 'many 
of them, as any gentleman who hears me—and believe | am 
near the hearts of many of them. But I will firmly tell the 
Roman Catholic, that it would be a misfortune to him to change 
that conſtitution under which he is protected, and civil liberty 
has been nurtured ;—and that he has no right to demand it, nor 
have the crown and the parliament, who are but truſtees for its 
preſervation, a right to alienate what has been confided to them 
as a truſt, | 
I have wiſhed to put this queſtion on a ground which has no- 
thing to do with the principles on which the claims of the Ro- 
man Catholics have been hitherto decided. From the firlt re- 
laxation in 1778, the hiſtory of this Houſe has been a hiftory 
of benevolence, kindneſs, good will and affection from parlia- 
ment to the Roman Catholics : but in that period, there appears 
no trace of any infringement upon the great boundaries of the 
conſtitution ;—and I rely on the wiſdom of the Houſe, not to 
intrench on theſe land- marks which equally. demark the conſtitu- 
tion of Great Britain and Itetand. I know it has been induſ- 
triouſly aſſerted, that the Roman Catholics are in a humiliating 
and degraded ſituation; I know that factious and ſeditious men 
made uſe of that untrue and unfounded aſſertion, to deſt roy the 
ood order of the country : and I feel it neceſfary to undeceive 
the Roman Catholics, as far as I am able, to bring them back 
to a ſenſe and knowledge of the bleſſings of law, and the com- 
forts of tranquillity. In 1778, property in chattel intereſts was 
conceded to them; in 1782, the inheritance of the land was 
opened to them; and down to 1793, ſcarcely a ſeſſion paſſed 
without recognizing the ſame principle of kindneſs towards 
them; and at this Cay, they are under no more reſtraint,” as to 
property, than Proteſtants are.—The act of 1793, emanating 
from the crown, and paſſed under the auſpices of a miniſter of 
as great conſideration and worth as ever fat in the Houfe, was 
not accordant with the fentimeats of ſome of the moſt illuſtrious 
characters of the country; that act was declared to be an act of 
conciliation, | was declared from high authority to be intended 
as ſuch, and from that period it was hoped that the queſtion 
would be at reſt, and the country in tranquillity. At that time 
certain gentlemen ſought to extend the bill to the length of the 
preſent one; but the wiſdom of parliament rejected the propoſal 
by a great majority. Has any great circumſtance occurred ſince 
to jultify this important alteration in the legiſlative ſyſtem ? Is 
the Houſe prepared to ſay what effect the breach will have upon 
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the ſiſter country, (equally a partner in the compact) if the bill 
is ſucceſsful; or if it ſhould fail, what effect it will have upon 
our own people, too eaſily agitated by diſcuſſions which they do 
not underſtand ? I know and teſpect many Roman Catholics of 
large and opulent property—men by whom I would be proud to 
fit in any afſembly—men who I would be far from wiſhing to 
render unhappy or uncomfortable ; but when they feek to fit in 
parliament, I would ſay that I would not bend the conſtitution to 
a compliance with their prejudices, if they are ſuch as preclude . 
them from accommodating to the conſtitution. —'There are not, I 
ſuppoſe, in Ireland fifty Roman Catholic gentlemen who would 
ſeek to fit in Parliament, or who have the remoteſt appetite for 
the buſtle of public life: it is not from men like theſe that the 
elamour now raiſed can come—they are too loyal too decorous 
— too well affected to the conſtitution, .to raiſe ſuch an outcry 
as has produced outrage in the remoteſt corners of Ireland, or to 
inflame the peaſantry, who aſſemble in thoufands becauſe of the 
mountebank abuſe of the word Emancipation, which they have 
accepted as a fignal for commotion, and which they are taught to 
think, means the lowering the price of land !—1 bave ſaid thus 
much to ſhew how little intereſt the delnded peaſantry can have in 
this bill, which they are ſuppoſed to .ſeck ; and to ſhew, that 
notwithſtanding the boaſt of three millions of Roman Catholics 
being anxious on the ſubject, not above fifty can really deſire it, 
and not a ſiſth of that number have a proſpe& of advantage from 
it. Is this then a caſe that calls for a ſurrender of a great prin- 
ciple that muſt lead to the danger I have ſtated ? I know that the 
Roman Catholic peaſantry, frum their. peculiar fituation, are re- 
ſorted to, from time to time, as inftruments in the hands of 
others for very dangerous purpoſes, in inſtances where they were 
not at all concerned; and that the nninformed multitude, manu 

confilio promptiores, have been the tools of ſedition. On a 
great ſubject of this kind, I will ſpeak without flattery or fear 
they are both the offspring of meanneſs and falſe hood the bold 
language of truth becomes every member of this Houſe—and I 
will ſay, that the bugbear of three millions being involved in a 
queſtion of fifty wiſhing to become legiſlators, and that the king- 
dom is therefore to be convulſed, is monſtrous and difgraceful—[ A 
general cry of hear! hear !J-—and yet this is the ground on 
which we are called to renounce every claim to Britiſh connec- 
tion This ſubject has not originated with the opulent or re- 
ſpectable Roman Catholics, but with factious bodies of men, 
who, under the cloak of ſanctity and a zealous affectation in the 
cauſe of God, have no ſeruple to convulſe their country, and 
ſend the conſtitution to deſtruction. Be aſſured, Sir, that I do 
not wiſh to treat this ſubject with unbecoming levity, but 1 beg 
to remind the Houſe, that innovators have, at various periods of 
our hiſtory, aſſumed a fimilar progreſs, by endeavours to ſcoff at 
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the religious ceremonies which the law had adopted as the teſt of 
political attachment. If you will give me leave, Sir, I will read 
a paper that has been thought worthy of a place among the tracts 
of the great Lord Somers, that puts the indecency of thoſe at- 
tempts in a ludicrous point of view. The paper 1 allude to im- 
ports to be an addreſs to King James II. from the Atheiſts, or 
ſect of Epicureans, and runs as follows: 
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« To the King's Moſt Excellent Majeſly. 


„ Grrar Sir, ſince men of all factions and miſperſuaſions 
of religion have preſented their thanks, for your Majeſty's 
gracious declaration of liberty of conſcience, we think our- 
[elves obliged as gentlemen to bring up the rear, and become 
addreſſers too. We are ſure there is no party of men more 
improved and advanced by your indulgence, both as to prin- 
ciples and proſelytes of England; and our cabals are as full as 
your royal chapel ; for your unlimited toleration has freed the 
nation from the troubleſome bigotries of religion. Your Ma- 
jelty's univerſal indulgence hath introduced ſuch unanſwerable 
objections towards all religion, that many hath given over the 
troubleſome enquiry after truth, and ſet down that eaſy and 
happy inference, that all religion is a cheat: in particular, we 
can never ſufficiently congratulate and admire that generous 
paſſage in your Majeſty's gracious declaration, wherein you 
have freed your people from the ſolemn ſuperſtition of oaths, 
and eſpecially from thoſe ſlaviſh ceremonious ones of ſuprema- 
cy and allegiance; and are pleaſed to declare, that you expect 
no more from your people, than what they are obliged to, by 
the ancient law of nature; and ſo have Atm. given them 
leave to preſerve and defend themſelves according to the firſt 
chapter of nature's Magna Charta. Your Majeſty was pleaſ- 
ed to, wiſh, that all your ſubjects were of your own religion, 
and perhaps every divifion wiſhes you were of theirs; but for 
our parts, we freely declare, that if ever we ſhould be obliged 
to profeſs any religion, we ſhould prefer the church of Rome. 
We ſhall never ſcruple the adoration of an image, when the 
chiefeſt religion is but imagination: and we are willing to al- 
low the Pope an abſolute power to diſpenſe with all penal 
laws, in this world and in another, and free the world from 
the fear of hell and devils, the inquiſition and dragoons, and 
that he would take off the chimney money of purgatory, and 
cuſtom and exciſe of pardons and indulgencies, which are ſo 
much inconſiſtent with the- flouriſhing trade and grandeur of 
the nation. As for the engagements of lives and fortunes, 
the common compliment of addreſſers, we confels we have a 
more peculiar tenderneſs for thoſe molt ſacred congernments, 


but yet we will hazard them in defence of your Majeſty, with 
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« as much conſtancy and reſolution as your Majeſty will defend 
« your indulgence; that is, ſo far as the adventure will ſerve 
« our defigas and intereſt. 


% From the Devil-tavern, the fiſth of We 1688. 
Preſented by juſtice Baldock, and graciouſly received.“ 


Be aſſured, Sir, I do not mean to trifle with the ſerious feel- 
ings of the Houſe; the importance of the ſubject, and my reſpect 
for you, ſhoiild oblige me to proceed with deliberate caution and 
reverential awe on this ſolemn occaſion of a debate over which you 
preſide with ſuch authoritative wiſdom.— I beg to obſerve, that 
this diſcuſſion is not to be confined to matters of mere religious ce- 
remonies, but that it goes to matters which directly tend to over- 
throw the practical authority of the government. By the princi- 
ples of our conſtitution, the appointment of judges, the aſſembling 
of councils, and regulation of eccleſiahical juriſdictions, flow 
from the Crown. If a foreign intervention, whether from the 
Pope or from ecclefiaſtical councils, which are of equal notoriety 
and authority, were to be authoriſed by law; they muſt have their 
eccleſiaſtical courts to decide the property of the country by rati- 
fying or annulling wills and marriages, they. muſt have ſy node 
and convocations, and thereby clude your convention act: your 
laws, liberties, and religion, which have hitherto gone hand in 
hand, would be ſeparated and Cisjointed, and one would not long 
furvive the other. But in truth, Sir, this has been by no means 
a religious conteſt. —The ſcruples of the Catholics were in the 
gradual progreſs of accommodation to the forms of the conſtitu- 
tion, of whoſe power they deſited to participate, and to the ſen- 
timents of the legiſlature, to whoſe liberality they had been 

rateful. % 

The ſubtle poiſon of that democratic phrenzy which infected 
neighbouring countries, unhappily-interrupted the ſalutary effect 
of your councils. —The ſtatute of 1793 bad, with a magnanimity 
nnknown in this country fora century, enacted, that Roman Catho- 
lies ſhould not from thenceforth be liable to any forfeiture, diſabili- 
ty, or penalty, ſave ſuch as his Majefty's ſubjects of the Proteſtant 
religion are ſubject to. And it took off reſtraints which then af- 
feed, and ſtill affect, other of bis Majeſty's ſubjects.— The aſ- 
fertion then, that the Roman Catholic was a degraded ſlave, was 
the reſult of preſumptuous ignorance, or audacious falſehood. —_ 
But fiace the beginning of the French revolution, a new power 
has been erected in this country by cabals, committees, councils, 
and meetings, which for a time bearded Parliament itfelf. It ap- 
peared principally in that body of men, whoſe wrath I myſelf in- 
curred in view of this aſſembly, for an affront offered to the omni- 
potence of the United Iriſhmen—thoſe United Iriſhmen took 
upon them the management of the Roman Catholic cauſe—their 


* 
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publications were bound up with thoſe of the Catholic committee 
they appeared in armed array, with all the inſignia of rebellion, 
with French names and French devices, parading the ſtreets of 
Dublin—and it has in the end turned out as I ſaid in this aſſem- 
bly, that nothing leſs than high treaſon was hatching, and their 
plan has ended in the fate of that man who was buried yeſterday 
with all the hun urs of high treaſon, attended by the leaders 
of that very ſocicty. By the manlincſs and wildom of Lord 
Weltmorland's councils theſe attempts were checked; an ap- 
peal was made to the honour and ſpirit of Ireland: I call upon 
you to imitate that manlineſs and wiſdom; and with perfect phi- 

lanthropy and ſteady firmneſs ſupport the conſtitution. Though 

this is the firſt time Parliament has diſcuſſed this queſtion, it has 

been diſcuſſed before in other places. Give me leave to ſay, 

that you are called upon to aſſert your own conſequence, The 

inſolence with which it has been attempted to overawe your free 

diſcuſſions, has been arrogant as it was miſchievous ; but how- 

ever a ſhort lived power may have been abuſed, however the 

loyalty of the Catholics may have been defamed, when it has 

been raſhly aſſerted, that their claims were only to be controuled 

by arms, I trult that the ſpirit of your deciſion, and the loyalty 

of the people's deportment, will refute the wanton calumny 

againſt both. I will not allude to certain publications, or ſpeak 

of any great character not now in the country ; the letters at- 

tributed to him, and which do leſs honour to him than they do 

to me, I have every reaſon to hope are not authentic—it is a 

ſubje& I ſhall not dwell upon; but I will conclude by ſaying, 

that I truſt the gentlemen of Ircland will prove that they are 
not affected by noiſe and clamour, but when the conſtitution is 

attacked, that they will ſay with the bold barons, Nolumus leger. 
Anglia mutari.—1 move that this bill be rejected. 


The Hon. D. Browne ſaid, he was forry he was not in the 
Houſe when the hon. gentleman began the Ratement with 
which he prefaced his motion. The hon. gentleman had ſtated 
a reſolution of the Commons of England in the reign of William 
and Mary; that reſolution probably ſuited thoſe times—it has 
nothing to do with the queſtion before you: it is not from the 
fituation of the Catholics in 1690, you are to reaſon, but from 
their ſituation in 1795. L agree with the hon. gentleman, that 
that reſolution is not to be argued as if a large proportion of our 
fellow · ſubjects were ſlaves; no, Sir, the Catholics of Ireland 
bave great and valuable privileges, dear to them, and beneficial 
to the State: the queſtion ſimply tutned on this—is it neceſſary 
you ſhould remove the reſtrictions of the Catholics (for penal 
laws there are none) to complete your conceſſions; or, ſhould 
you ſtop where you are for the ſecurity of your eſtabliſhment ?— 
As ſhortly as I can, Sir, I will ſtate to you the opiuions 1 have 
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formed on this ſubject: I owe the ſtatement to my conſtituents 
and to myſelf. The policy of the legiſlature in 1788 allowed 

the Catholics to acquire property in Ireland; if it were neceſ- 
fary to keep them in political ſubſervience, you ſhould not have 
granted them that privilege, becauſe property and political ſub- 
ſervience are not compatible with each other. The conceſſions 
of 1793 followed the conceſſions of 1778; as of courſe you 
admitted the Catholics fully to the conſtituent body of the State, 
you opened to them the profeſſion of the law with the exception 
of the office of. king's counſel and judges of the land; you ad- 
mitted them to your army, to the rank and command of regi- 
ments, but you refuſed them the rank of general; you gave 
them the power of holding revenue offices, except the office of 
commiſſioner : with this grant of privileges, the moſt liberal 
that has been made to the ſubject ſince the period of Magna 
Charta, you blended a refuſal of the power of fitting in either 
Houſe of Parliament. This is preciſely the political ſituation of 
the Catholics of Ireland. The bill of the right hon. gentleman 
goes to remove thoſe reſtrictions and diſabilities : if it ſhall ap- 
pear that they are not neceſſary for the ſecurity of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, they ought not to remain, becauſe ftrong neceſſity alone 
can juſtify political diſabilities : becauſe ſuch are incompatible 
with that national concord and collective induſtry that can alone 
advance the proſperity of a ſtate : becauſe they are cauſes of 
diſunion always operating injuriouſly and always finally conceded : 
but, Sir, if it ſhould appear that your grants, as they ſtand, are in- 
compatible with your reſtriction, and even dangerous to the 
State without removing the reſtriction, there will be little doubt 
that they ſhould not remain for a moment on the face of your 
ſtatutes. This is the ſtrong point of view in which this queſtion 
preſſes on my mind. The Catholic has the power of voting for 
members of Parliament, but he cannot be a meniber of Parlia- 
ment himſelf. It was urged againſt his conceſhon, that it would 
make the Catholics, from their numbers, the conſtituent body of 
the State: If this be the caſe, what have you done by your law? 
you have created ſeparate intereſts between the conſtituent and 
the legiſlative body ; the Catholic will be able to find a profligate 
Proteftam, whoſe only merit with him will be enmity to your 
eſtabliſhment ; thus would you have the conſtituent body warring 
with the State, inſtead of being, as they ſhould be, an integral 
part of it : you give them the gradations of the army up to the 
rank of colonels of regiments, but you refuſe the power of be- 
ing geacrals and of heading your mies. Do you think mili- 
tary ambition will ſtop in the Catholic juſt where you wiſh it ? no, 
when you have trained him to arms, with the knowledge of your 
ſoldiery and your country. be will leave your ſervice, and he may 


commaud agaiuſt you; either he will be an efficient officer, or he 
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will have military ambition —in the one caſe he is uſeleſs, and 
in the other dangerous. You allow the Catholic the profeſſion 
of the law, and you refuſe him the power of advancement. 
Study makes him informed, and profeſſional exertion make him 
eloquent; you refuſe to ſuffer the information and the eloquence 
that your law has created, to be uſed for the ſupport of the con- 
Kitution, therefore it will be turned againſt it; you will have 
him the eloquent advocate of the traitor, becauſe he cannot be 
the ſerrant of the State. If it was neceflary to grant the in- 
dulgence of holding revenue employments to the Catholics, and 
yet to prevent their having influence in that profeſſion, you miſ- 
took in what you gave, and in what you refuſed ; you ſhould have 
allowed them to be commiſſioners, and refuſed their being guagers, 
for it is the inferior revenue officer that has influence, not the 
commiſſioner. The dangers I have heard urged in private con- 
verſation and in debate, that would ariſe to the eſtabliſhment by 
allowing the Roman Catholics to fit in Parliament, and be judges 
of the land, the repeal of which are the principal features of 
this bill, appear to be wholly unfounded ; the apprehenſion is, 
if you admit the power of the Catholic being elected to Parlia- 
ment, from their numbers they will become the majority of Par- 
hament, and overturn the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Church and 
State—not as the Parliament is conlidered now ; 64 members are 
returned for counties, the remaining 236 for cloſe boroughs and 
free cities; the landed property in the counties is as forty-nine 
to one in the hands of the Proteſtants. How many counties af 
Ireland would return Roman Catholics merely for their religion-? 
It is ſuppoſed that in thoſe days religion has more weight than 
property in the cloſe boroughs ? Their religion, we all know, 
would not make much way for them in the free cities of the king- 
dom, which form a very conſiderable part of the repreſentation. 
This principle might at ſirſt have ſome weight; 1 will not pre- 
tend to aſcertain, as the ebnſtitution of parliament ſtands now, 
how many Roman Catholics would get into parliament ; but the 
number would be certainly ſo ſmall as to make fear from their 
power ridiculous. It may be admitted that this would be the 
eaſe as Parliament ſtands now, but that the Catholic influence 
would force what is called @ reform in parliament, and then, 
from their numbers, they would be the Parliament :z—See how 
this probability ſtands, The only change that could be in the 
conſtitution of, Parliament, would be taking the repreſentation 
from the cloſe boroughs ant giving it to the counties in ſome 
ſhape or other; in ſuch a caſe it would be more difficult for the 

Catholic to come into Parliament than as the conſtituent body 
ſtands now, for in ſuch a change the return would be thrown' 
entirely from the monied- and commercial intereſt to the landed 
property, which the Catholics have ſo ſmall a portion of. Ac- 
cording to the preſent ſyitem ＋ repteſeutation, ability and 
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money would weigh wherever in the conſtituent body there was 
neither ambition or avarice ; an able and an informed Catholic 
would be preferred to a ſtupid Proteſtant—a rich Roman Catho- 
he wovld be preferred to a poor Proteſtant ; but in county re- 
preſentation it would be no ſuch thing, landed intereſt and con- 
nexion alone would weigh. As to the danger of their changing 
the church eftabliſhment for their own, according to the premiſes 
I have laid down they would not have the power of doing it; 
if it was merely to change one church eſtabliſhment for another, 
if they had the power, 1 do not think they would feel that in- 
Gividual intereſt that has operated on them in the exertions they 
have made and are making; and if they would pull down the 
church eſtabliſhment with the view of pulling down all eccleſiaſ- 
tical eftabliſhments, then they have not the ſtrong religious pre- 
judices that we are told ſo much is to be feared from. —Now, 
Sir, as to the laſt, and I muſt own not the leaſt important part of 
this confideration, whether the preſent temper of the times is not 
againſt the changes? whether a ſtate ought ever to yield to 
threats or to violence? I know it ſhould not; I know that ſuch 
conduct is unſafe either for bodies politic or individuals; and 
coald I connect the Catholic cauſe with either the threats of 
Dublin, or the inſurtections of the country, I would think 
that the meaſure, however neceſſary and right in itſelf, was in- 
expedient at preſent ; but, Sir, I deny the connection between 
the Catholics of the kingdom and the ſedition of Dublin; I 
aſſert that the inſurrections of the country are no way connected 
with this queſtion : the object is plunder and property; paſſing 
this bill would not ftop-it, refuſing it would not increaſe it. I 
conſider this to be a meaſure for the general advantage of the 
conſtitution, and for the ſpecial benefit of the Catholic nobility 
and gentry : their humble advocate | am proud to be, becauſe I 
know them, becauſe I think that, dealt with wiſely and libe- 
rally, they would be ſupporters of your conſtitution, as they 
ever have been; they would have no intereſt in a change, and 
they would not conſequently wiſh for it ; if you wiſh to * 
them from the ill · affected, it is practicable, by removing the diſ- 
tinction. The turbulent and the ſeditious are only heard of in 
agitations—in tranquillity they are forgot and deſpiſed. To 
'conclude, Sir, what is aſked, in my mind, ſhould be granted 
as material to the union, peace, and well being of the kingdom, 
as right in itſelf and expedient. . 55 | 


Lord Kin6sBOROUGH.—Tt was my wiſh to ſecond the hon. 
tleman's motion, and to give a few reaſons for my conduQ. 
is bill is to take the power from the Proteſtants to give it to 

Catholics. For nineteen years that I have fat in Parliament, I 
| have voted for every indulgence being granted to the Catholics, 
except the elective franchile, to. which I objected upon account 
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of its conferring political power: I have been a ſteady friend to 
the Catholics ; but I never would give up the Proteſtant intereſt, _ 
or take any ſtep to deſtroy the church of Ireland. I own, Sir, 
that the conduct of many of the Catholics has been ſuch of late 
as not to encourage any man to grant them any. further conceſ- 
ſions : not that I mean to caſt r:fleQions upon the whole body, 
for I have the honour of being acquainted with many Catholics 
of the moſt reputable character, and who would be an ornament . 
to any nation; but of late the country has been diſturbed, and 
I think thoſe diſturbances ariſe from the conduct of perſons be- 
longing to the Catholic committee ; I allude particularly to their 
clubs and meetings, and to a circular letter of Mr. Edward Byrne, 
about two years ago, informing the Catholics, * that they were 


« to be turned out of their farms to make room for Proteſtants,” 


ſo great was the ſpirit of electioneering. The poor people in 
Connaught, thus deceived, in order to prevent this, attacked 
the Proteſtants, robbed them of their arms, plundered and mur- 
dered them. In the South ſome difturbance took place on the 
ſame account ; ſome of the rioters acknowledged, that perſons 
had come from Dublin ſwearing them to riſe and puniſh the 
Proteſtants for intending to turn them out of their farms. The 
United Iriſhmen, and the Catholic committee, who are, I be- 
lieve, one and the ſame body, joined in exciting miſchief in the 
country, by publications and ſpeeches endeavouring to raiſe re- 
bellion- What was their language in Francis-ſtreet chapel 
« to ſeparate the two countries—that Ireland, but for the Bri- 
« tiſh connexion, would be happy, and of ſome conſequence in 
« the world, &c.” They called on the ſoldiers to deſert their 
king and country, and ſupport them! When the common peo- 
ple hear ſuch language from thoſe from whom they expect truth, 
is their conduct ſurpriſing? I have attended the aſſizes in ſome 
of the diſturbed counties, and I have there become acquainted 
with ſome of the efforts uſed to inflame the minds of the people, 
by hand - bills and emiſſaries ſent down for the purpoſe, informing 
them of grievous taxes which were to be laid on that never ex- 
iſted but in thoſe publications, and in the minds of thoſe incen- 
diaries—(the committee-men and the United Iriſhmen) who 
framed them. Theſe are the cauſes of the diſturbances. I 
ſhould be ſorry to give up the power of the Proteſtants to ſuch 
attempts to bully the legiſlature ; I would cheerfully loſe my 
life and property in ſupport of the conſtitution in church and 
{tate—and I do not defire to live longer than they exiſt, 


Mr. Coors expreſſed his anxiety to have ſeconded the motion 
to reje& the bill, and that he was _ gratified that it was 
ſeconded by his noble friend (Lord Kingſborough) than whom 
no perſon felt a more animated zeal for the good of the country. 
He implored the Houſe to pauſe, and to well weigh the conſe- 
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quences of giving to the Roman Catholics the power and govern- 
ment of the country: he wiſhed to have the advantage of expe- 
riencing the effects of what has been given, before more is con- 
ceded ; if conceſſion upon concefſion, and favour heaped upon 
favour, have failed to give content and ſatisfaction, he was con- 
vinced the preſent bill would not do it; on the contrary, it would 
produce new demands, and ſuch as would, if ever ſurrendered, 
completely annihilate the conſtitution. They will firſt call for a 
reform in Parliament, and unleſs this ſhall be conceded, the bill 
will give them but an empty and deluſive benefit; they will ex- 
peR a ſupport and eftabliſhment for their clergy, which it might 
be good policy and wiſdom to give, if it can be given without 
doing much miſchief to the Proteſtants church eſtabliſhment ; 
but will the Houſe ever confent that their biſhops ſhall fit in the 
other Houſe of Parliament—a demand that will grow out of the 
preſent bill? He therefore thought the bill to be the ſource of 
endleſs jealouſies and diſcord. —He hoped the time would never 
arrive, when Catholic powers ſhould govern Ireland ;—if it ſhould, 
there will ſoon follow a ſeparation between the two kingdoms : 
Great Britain and Ireland muſt ſeparate; becauſe a Proteſtant 
government in England, and a Catholic one in Ireland, can 
never co-operate, or act in union and harmony. He therefore 
warmly and earneſtly called upon thoſe, who wiſhed to preſerve 
the connexion between the two countries, and who felt that 
Great Britain and Ireland ſhould ſtand and fall together, to re- 
ject this bill. He cordially wiſhed to the Roman Catholics the 
enjoyment of every comfort and happineſs; and this they now 
had—for, Mr. Speaker, authority like yours, could beſt tell the 
Catholics of Ireland that they have at this hour equal liberty, 
equal peace, and equal ſecurity with the Proteſtant. The queſ- 
tion at this moment is clearly, whether we ſhall continue to be a 
part of the Britiſh Empire, or whether we ſhall be a Roman 
Catholic people and government ? Compare the ſtile and manner 
of the petitions before ns, with that of the petition preſented 
in the year 1776—that petition, ſigned by the moſt reſpectable 
and richeſt Catholics in Ireland, intreated a mitigation of the 
penal laws from his Majeity, and from Parliament, as a favour, 
and not as à right: there is now introduced into their petitions, 
a word and manner that ought to rouſe the Houſe to reject this 
bill; and he dwelt much on their new-adopted word—Reſtore 
—and declared that if we reſtored rights and functions upon pe- 
titions ſo conſtructed, and ſo worded, upon what principle ſhall 
ve hereafter refuſe to reſtore lands and eſtates? That this new 
form and ftile of their petitions ought to awaken our vigilance : 
why do they preſerve ſchedules and records of property? and 
that a' map be had in his hand, which marked out the names of 
the old proprietors of property, ought to convince us why they 
do preſerve them. He read from à volume of Parliamentary De- 
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bates, the objections that had been made to the Catholic bill in 
the year 1792, by a reſpectable member of great character and 
ability (Mr. G. Ponſonby)—“ That bill did not pleaſe him, be- 
cauſe the meaſure was not glanced at in the Lord Lieutenant's 
ſpeech, nor any communication on the ſubje& made to the gen- 
tlemen of the country.” That there appeared ſome inconſiſtency 
in the conduct of gentlemen, in and out of power; for who were 
they who had been conſulted before this meaſure was moved this 
ſeſſion ? They were the Catholics of Ireland, and not the Houſe 
of Commons, or thoſe who ought to have been conſulted. He 
was therefore moſt decidedly againſt this bill, and would have op- 
poſed it with the ſame warmth under the laſt, as under the pre- 
ſent government, as being replete with danger and deſtruction to 
the conſtitution, and as leading to the greateſt of misfortunes, a 
Jeparatioa between Great Britain and Ireland. | | 


Mr. M. Firz6traLD, of Kerry, ſaid he would ftate as ſhort- 
ly as poflible, a few reaſons which induced him to ſupport the 
bill; and as he wiſhed to give his ſupport from the juſtice of the 
"cauſe, and not from the abilities of its advocates, he wiſhed thus 
to precede thoſe gentlemen whoſe talents would that night illuſ- 
trate the ſubje&. He had heard, he ſaid, no argument again{t 
the bill which had made any degree of impreſſion on his mind 
but the general tendency of what had been ſaid appeared to him 
reducible to the prokable darger which this bill would occaſion 
to our political inſtitutions and our religious eſtabliſhment, by the 
admiſſion of perſons profefling hereſy. He would not confider 
the Catholics as they Rtocd at the time of a diſputed ſucceſſion, 
but as they were now entitled to legiſlative favour by their loy- 
alty. As to the political inſtitutions, he thought they would 
be as ſafe in the hands of the Catholics as thoſe of any other ſet 
of men they had the ſame attachment to liberty and the bleſſings 

af a free conſtitution, as Proteſtants had. As to our reli- 
gious eſtabliſhment, no man was more ardent than he felt 
himſelf in defence of it; and as he felt the fears, with reſpect to 
its danger, moſt flrongly, ſo was he moſt anxjous to remove this 
objection: the Catholics were too enlightened} their Joyalty too 
\ Ready, and their attachment too well tried, to ſuppoſe that they 
would ſeek to deſtroy that religion, which would, in its over- 
throw, involve our civil liberties; and if their clergy ſhould be 
ſo ambirious äs to deſire its overthrow, he was ſure they would 
meet no aſſiſtance from the laity; but their clergy would not de- 
fire it, for they well knew that this was no day for an unuſual ag- 
grandizement of church eſtabliſhments, and that the utmoſt they 
could do, was to preſerve themſelves by the mildneſs of their ad- 
miniſtration z and though he had heard it faid, that they deſire to 
it upon the Epiſcopal bench in the Hobſe of Peers, he had never 
heard from the Catholics any thing but a complete diſavowal of 
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any ſuch expeRation ; and he. believed, that amongſt their en- 
lightened clergy there was a very ſtiong reaſon for this conduct 
—that they would not wiſh to hazard the maintenance and ſupport ' 
provided for them by a very meritorious bill now before the 
Houſe, (Mr. Pelham's bill) to forward any project of ambitious 
aggrandizement. He then proceeded to ſtate the conduct of 
Ka Catholics from their firſt relaxation in 1791, to their preſent 
application; and concluded his ſpeech, by declaring his oppoſi- 
tion to the motion for rejectiug the bill. | 


Sir H. LAxGRIs UM ſaid, this was a queſtion of ſuch magni- 
tude, one which had ſa many years engaged his thoughts and em- 
ployed his exertions, that he could not remain filent, when it 
was offered to the conſideration of Parliament; at the ſame time 
he felt a painful anxiety, left what he ſhould take the liberty to 
ſubmit to the Houſe might not be altogether conformable to the 
ſentiments of thoſe, from whom perſonally, or politically, whe 
ther he conſidered their private qualitities or their public prin- 
ciples, he muſt feel it a misfortune to differ upon any occaſion. 

However, not only the importance of the meaſure itſelf, but the 
variety of ſentiment it has excited, renders it neceſſary that we 
fhould meet it with a full and free diſcuſſion ; and I think, ſaid 
he, the more we examive it with temper and impartiality, the 
more we communicate our thoughts upon it, without yielding 
implicitly to the dominions of antient prepoſſeſſian. on one fide, 
or without ſuffering our minds to be alienated from the general 
queſtion, by the preſumptuous phraſe of intimidation, aſſumed by 
a few deluded, if not diſaffected, men, on the other. The more, 
I ſay, we conſider this meaſure detached from every thing which 
can tend to inflame paſſion, or revive prejudice ; the more, in 
my opinion, we ſhall diſcover that the apprehenfions 3 
concerning it are imaginary, and the objects to be unfounded. 
Whatever may be the determination of Parliament at the preſent 
juncture 3 if the Roman Catholics perſevere in their former good 
conduct; if they are not ſeduced from their intereſts and their 
duty, by the impulſe of their paſſions, or the artifice of deſigning 
men, I do not entertain a doubt in my mind of the ultimate ac- 
compliſhment of what I ardently wiſh, « That all thoſe religi- 
ous diſcriminations, which have ſo long divided, and ſo often 
diſturbed this country, ſhould be utterly aboliſhed.” But 1 do 
not found the confidence of my hopes in any powers of coercion 
odd forbid !-— The notion of the coercion of parliament; and 
the ſubyerſion of the flate, is one and the ſame idea. I would 
rather caſt from my mind every fond prepoſſeſſion in favour of auy 
pt of the community, than become an acceſſary in the deſtruc- 
ion of the whole, Rather abandon any meaſure, however ſalu- 
ary ; however congenigl to the conſtitution, than ſee it purſued 
by means tending to its ſubverſion, | 
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My reliance for ſucceſs is founded in the force of reaſon; the 
perſuaſion of policy ; the growth of benevolence ; and the ex- 
tinction of prejudice. I look for ſucceſs to the perſevering loyal- 
ty of the Catholic, and experienced liberality of the Proteſtant ; 
—[ look to the benignity of a gracious ſovereign, and the wiſ- 
dom of a parliament that have granted ſo much already. 

As to the general ſyſtem of the Popery laws, ſo long as I have 
been able to form an opinion on the ſubject, they have ap- 
peared to me to be neither ſound in policy, nor juſtified in prin- 
ciple ; inconſiſtent with the ſpirit of equal benefit and equal con- 
troul, which is the perfection of all human government, and the 
peculiar pride of our happy conſtitution ; and if my humble ef. 
forts in their mitigation have at any time been limited in their ex- 
tent; if they did not at all times ſatisfy the impatience of purſuit, 
it was becauſe I thought it neceſſary to compromiſe with the tem- 
per of the times; to conſult conciliation rather than conteſt, ac- 
commodation rather than atchievement ; for I always thought 
(and 1 think ſo ſtill) that we ſhould affimilate, in order to incor. 
porate ; and that conceſſion and conciliation ſhould go hand in 
hand; and therefore, Sir, when the Roman Catholics came for- 
ward, under the title of loyalty and obedience to the laws, to 
ſolicit a participation of common privilege and common condition, 
it is with no ſmall degree of indignation that I ſee any part of 
their body, however ſmall, however inconſiderable, betrayed into 

an intemperance, that may appear to juſtify their former oppo» 
nents or tead to alienate their old friends; if not to alienate to 
render them impotent in their ſervice. For myſelf, I declare, if 
] thought ſome of their recent publications were a faithful repre- 
ſentation of their principles or their purpoſes ; if I were not con · 
vinced that that is not the fact, I ſhould not think myſelf juſ- 
tified in ſtanding up their advocate at this day; but I am con- 
vinced that they have been traduced by ſome of their orators and 
ſome of their hiſtorians, and under that conviction, and that 
only, I act. | 

Certainly, Sir, the laws, ſo far as is conſiſtent with ſubordina- 
tion and the order of good government, ſhould, in their operation, 
be equal and indifferent ; if poſſible, like the ſun, they ſhould 
« ſhine upon all alike.” However, where there has been a long 
privation of light, prudence requires that the reſtoration of it 
ſhould be adminiſtered by gradual proportions, otherwiſe it might 
operate rather to dazzle than to direct; rather to wound the 
organ, than illuminate the object. 

But after 80 years of general enforcement, and 20 years of 
gradual relaxation, it is reaſonable that we ſhould conſider at leaſt 
with a temperate mind, whether any juſt cauſe ſubſiſts which 
ſhonld induce us to retain even a rempant of this fyſtem, 

At the ſame time that I expreſs (as I have always done) my 
diſapprobation of theſe laws, it is but jult that we ſhould look to 
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their origin, as well as their operation, in which view, although 
J diſapptove the principle, I cannot cenſure or animadvert on our 
anceſtors. for having adopted them. There was {ſomething ſin- 
gular and critical in the conjunQure that preſſed forcibly on the 
temper and condition of their time, which was their apology, if 
not their juſtification a f 
The unfortunate monarch, James II. who had paid the forfeit 

of his crown to the laws and conſtitution which he had violated, 
was ftrongly impelled to this violation by bis devotion to the Ro- 
man Catholic religion. He ſacrificed the laws on the altar of tis 
faith. | 

When he abdicated the crown of England—-when another mo- 
narch was placed on the throne there—and when, by the laws of 
Ireland, he was no longer king of Ireland, he came over to this 
country where the mejority of the pegple being Catholic, either 
forgot that he was no king, or embraced him as a martyr. They 
flew to his ſtandard, forgetting, in the ſympathies of their faith, 
the conditions of their allegiance. 

In the ſubſequent ſucceſſes of King William, great landed for- 
feitures enſued, which forfeitures were undoubtedly founded in 
juſtice and the laws of the country; becauſe, as the ſtatute of 
Henry the Eighth (and a happy ſtatute it was for Irelagd ) de- 
clared the king of England % fado king of Ireland; the ad- 
herents in arms to any other perſon, in oppoſition to that title, 
were guilty of treaſon and ſubje& to the penalties of forfeiture. 
Thus eur laws pronounce on the forfeitures by reafon of the 
rebellion of 1688. 3 

But the animoſities natural between the victorious and the van- 
quiſhed between thoſe who had relinquiſhed and thoſe who had 
Jcquired, muſt have been acrimonious; and the laws that were 
made at that period, were not only compoſed in the temper of the 
controverſy ; but they were calculated to defend theſe forfeitures 
from the majority of a people impotent in the (tate. 

This is the 3mpartial ſtory of thoſe laws. 

- Whether our anceſtors were jultifiable or not in the extent of 
theſe prohibitions 5 whether the ſpirit of legiſlation exalted or de- 
graded itſelf, by chus rigidly retaliating on the violaters of the old 
laws ; whether the law, that had been trampled upon by James, 
ſhould, in the reign of William and of Anne, like a wounded ſer- 
pent, have turned back on its aſſailants, with ſuch a poiſonous ma- 
tignity, Whether theſe proceedings were juſtifiable or not, we 
are not called upon at this day to determine; but we are called 
upon, as rational and diſpaſſionate men, to conſider whether in 
Juſtice, in policy, in the public proſperity, we can trace any good 
cauſe for perſevering in this ſyſtem, or any part of it; and in this 
inveſtigation, we ſhould not be influenced by the heated imagi- 
nation of a Biſhop King, on one fide, nor the inflammatory de- 
clamations of a moderu denigeracy on the other.. 
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I remember, about 30 years ago, we firſt began in parliament 
to queſtion the juſtice and the policy of thoſe laws; our efforts 
were then unſucceſsfu]; but we ſowed the feeds that have ſince 
been ſo happily productive. 

The conceſſions to the Catholics in 1774, 1778, 1782, 1792, 
and 1793, are well known to you; and, I trult, they live in the 
remembrance of the Roman Catholics. 

Having, in the firſt place, granted them a power to confirm, 
by the authority of an bath, that allegiance which their conduct 
had proved for near a century, you "reſtored them * to the ac- 
quifition and enjoyment of all perſonal property, and to the exer- 
ciſe of their religion.” Then to * the rights of purchaſe and in- 
heritance in fee-ſimple; to the exerciſe of learned and lucrative 
profeſſions; to the benefits of education and the endearments of 
intermarriage z and, finally, to a ſhare in the adminiſtration of 
the ilate, by the exerciſe of the electie franchiſe, and a capacit 
to hold all offices, civil and military, under the crown, Lobe 
only to a few exceptions.” | | 

This is your career of conceſſion! and, I muſt ſay, it was a 
great and magnanimous ſacrifice of ancient prejudices and exclu- 
five rights, to general benevolence and national proſperity. 

What now remains as the object of further conceſſion? Little 
indeed! Nothing but to repeal the few exceptions in your former 
grants; thoſe proviſoes limiting in extent the operation of prin- 
ciples, which you have already decided ;—nothing but to offer a 
pledge of confidence to the ariſtocracy of the Roman Catho- 
lies, by reſtoring the full exercife of that power, which ſhould be 
inſeparable from the property you have already given; and 
which property is an hoſtage for the due exerciſe of the power it 
confers. | | | 
Io ſuppoſe that men who enjoy every thing under the ſtate, 
will combine againſt the (tate, is an irrational preſumption ;z and 
to give mei property, wit hodt giving them the power naturally 
attached to it, is as abſurd as to give them the enjoyment of 
the ſun, and endeavour to preclude them from its light or its 
warmth. FE 3 
The Roman Catholics have acquired conſiderable property; 
they have a great proportion and proprietorſſiip in the iſſand; and 
are therefore bound, by every motive that can affect the principles 
or the paſſions of men, to the proſperity of the country, and the 
ſtability of its goverament. Beſides, permit me to obſerve, that 
amongſt the propenfities univerſally attributed to their tenets, a 
devotion to hereditary monarchy has always: been conſidered as 
predominant, To this, perhaps, of old, they owed their misfor- 
tunes; to this, in the preſent time, they may look for a reſtitu- 
tion to their ſtation in the country. ; | 

That we ſhould by common rights and common intereſts, by 


equal laws and equal protection, engage every member of the 
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community in the protection of the whole, is a maxim ſo ſound 
in policy and conformable to conſtitution, that any deviation 
_ it can only be juſtified or accounted for by ſome preſſiug ne- 
ceſſit y. 

The exiſtence of that neceſſity in the preſent inſtance, has, I 
do confeſs, been urged with much weight by men of great conſi- 
deration, great abilitics, and great liberality of mind. 

But how juſtly ſoever we may reſpe& their arguments, we are 
bound to examine them ; how highly ſoever we way eſtimate their 
opinions, it is upon our own that we muſt act; and, for myſelf, 
I muſt ſay, I can diſcover no ſuch neceſſity. * 

We have been told, ** that the exerciſe of a Catholic power in 
the ſtate is incompatible with, and muſt be ſubverſive of, a Pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment.?? | 

That I deny! The eſtabliſhment formed at the revolution, was 
an eſtabliſhment for the whole empire, conſiſting of ten or twelve 
millions of people, the great majority of which were Proteſtants. 
Its baſis therefore was a Proteſtant king, a Proteſtant church, 
and the king at the. head of that church. And however inde- 
pendent this country is, and ought to be in the power of legiſla- 
tion, it is inſeparably united to England, by the bonds of a com- 
mon ſovereign, who is bound by the moſt ſacred obligations to 
maintain this eſtabliſhment. Now, Sir, I ſay, the Irih Catho- 
lics united have not the power (and your liberality has not left 
them a temptation) to overturn this great palladium of your 
conſtitution ; this fundamental principle of the revolution. 
The connexion between Great Britain and Ireland, which hangs 
upon this, is ſo eſſential to both, that its diſſolution wauld be the 
extinction of both. The Catholic creed does not go to theſe 
objects. | 

The Catholics ſwear, * that the Pope of Rome has no tempo- 
ral juriſdiction within this realm ;”—and they have never denied, 
that there is an eſtabliſhed church, and that the King is head of 
the eſtabliſned church. | 

As for themſelves, they admit their reference to a foreign pre- 
late on articles of faith, and the diſcipline of their worſhip ; but 
that ſuch is paramount to their civil obligations that it can dif- 
peaſe with oaths, abſolve allegiance, or cancel faith with here- 
tics, they utterly deny, on the ſolemnity of their oaths ; a ſanc- 
timonĩous reverence for which has been the ſole foundation of 
their paſt diſqualifications. If the authority of. their.oaths were 
not concluſive on them ; if they could be diſpenſed with, 'they 
need not ſolicit the bill now before you. —The oaths that attach 
them to the eſtabliſhed government and the ſtate are as ſtrong as 
our own. : 

They ſwear “ allegiance to the King, and to maintain the ſuc» 
eeſſion in his family. 
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« That they deteſt and abjure the doctrine, that it is lawful 


to injure any man under pretence of being an heretic. 

„ They diſclaim the infallibility of the Pope, and his power 
to remit fins, or abſolve them from their allegiance, 
They ſolemaly abjure any intention to ſubvert the preſent 
church eſtabliſhed, for the purpoſe of ſubſtituting a Catholic eſta- 
bliſhment in its ſtead.” 

And they ſwear * they will not exerciſe any privilege to which 
they are or may become entitled, to diſturb or weaken the Pro- 
teſtant religion and Proteſtant government in this kingdom.” 

The moſt jealous ſtate that ever exiſted, could not require a 
ſtriker conformity to the principles of its eſtabliſhment, thag 
what I have recited. 

In times of ancient darkneſs, when pontifical ambition could 
look to general dominion, the decretals of councils, and the diſ- 
penſations of the church were, I do admit, employed as the 
deluſions of popular ignorance, and the inftruments of temporal 
power. Great calamities followed from the controverſies that en- 
ſued; and, I maſt ſay, all religions, when from ambitious mo- 
tives they are led under the banners of bigotry, are almoſt equally 
cruel. Calvin burned Servetus at Geneva; Queen Mary burned 
Cranmer at London—even the mild Bramins on the coaſt of Co- 
romandel murdered St. Thomas at his devotion ; becauſe, by the 
force of his girdle, he remoyed a great beam that obſtructed the 
harbour of Meliopore ; by which miracle he converted to Chriſ- 
tianity Sagamo their king, and thereby ſhook the foundation of 
their profeſſional power. 

But in the preſent temper and condition of the world, appre- 
lie nſions from the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the Pope, appear, to my 
nnderſtanding, bat as the dreams of prejudice, and the ancient 
decretals of councils, which we have heard ſo much of, like the 
Sybil's leaves of old, are now ſcattered about by the winds, and 
no man is found ignorant enough to gather them up. 

The Pope of Rome is an inoffenſive unaſpiring prince—endea- 
vouring (and I hope his endeavours will be crowned with ſucceſs) 
to maintain the permanency of his little temporal dominions, 
from the rapacity and infidelity of his neighbours ; and, in my 
mind, the references of the Catholics to him at this day on the 
articles of their faith, or the ceremonies of their worſhip, no 
more concern the Government of the country, than the different 
ſtates of ancient Greece were affected by the various journies of 
their ſeveral people to conſult the oracle of Apollo in the ifland 
of Delphos. 

Our ſtatute laws againſt appeals to Rome; the ſtatute againſt 
proviſors; the act of faculties, and ſuch like, were made upon a 
different occaſion, and for a different object. 

Before the reformation, when the ſeveral ſtates of Europe were 
unſettled, and ſubject to frequent convulfions; it was the euſtom 
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of the times for the different monarchs to appeal to the decifion 
of the Pope of Rome, ſometimes againſt each other, ſometimes 
againſt their own ſubjects, and ſometimes for their ſubjects to ap- 
peal againſt them. This practice, favoured by the blind zeal of 
the times, threw a power into the hands of an aſpiring prelate, 
formidable to every ftate in Chriſtendom. —'Fo refilt which evil in 
theſe countries, the reformation took place; and theſe ſtatutes 
were wiſely made © to prevent appeals to Rome againſt the king, 
or without his licence (as it is ſpecifically expreſſed) to guard the 
prerogative of the king, as head of the church.“ 9 

But when the papal power became circumſeribed, and ſuperſti- 
tion extinct, the object of theſe laws became extinct, and cannot 
at this day be conſtrued to go to references on caſes of conſcience, 
on articles of faith, or the rituals of any tolerated religion, —But 
J have heard it ſaid the Catholics of Ireland differ from the Ca · 
tholics of every other country.“ 


Upon what ground that aſſertion is made I cannot conceive, 
unleſs it be that, © ſome of their anceſtors, attached to a Catho- 
lic prince, forfeited their eſtates, which they wiſh to get back 
again.” Now even this circumftance is not peculiar to Ireland ; 
the landed property of almoſt every country in Europe is for- 
feited land, acquired by the victorious from the vanquiſhed, and 
by the former divided amongſt their adherents. : 

But as to the notion of reclaiming theſe lands in Ireland, of re- 
covering them for the deſcendants of thoſe who had forfeited 
them 150 or 100 years ago; which deſcendants are not this day 
to be traced through the meydicancy of the country; and that, 
by diſpoſſeſſing thoſe w —— of poſſeſſion for above a cen- 
tury, is in itſelf a better title than thoſe who forfeited could pro- 
bably adduce (they could not have had a better) and which 
forfeited lands axe at this day, by purchaſe, become a great part 
of the wealth of the Catholics themſelves.— I ſay, ſuch a notion 
is a viſion of too baſeleſs a fabric, for any young man to ſee, or 
old man to dream. | | 

No, no, Sir, the Catholics of Ireland know (what every man 
in the world muſt know) that if, in our evil deſtiny, this country 
were to be conquered| from its connection with England, our 
lands would not be the endowment of the ancient proprietor'or 
his deſcendant, but the plunder of the foreign adventurer. We 


might then ſay, with the Raman ſhepherd, * 0h! barbarus miles 
hoc habebit.” 


And as to the notion of their attachment to a Roman Catholic 
prince, that is a matter out of all calculation or debate. The ob- 
ject of that attachment is at an end; the family is extinct, ex- 
cept in the perſon of an old cardinal, whoſe ſacred profeſſion, 
and extreme age, preclude all poſſibility of a ſucceffor. 

I ſhall only treſpaſs further on your patience, to obſerve upon 
one argument more, which I have heard un this ſubjeR. 
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It has been ſaid, “that a Parliamentary. reform (as it is calle 
muſt be the conſcquegce of your agrecing to this bill,” — If I 
could foreſee ſuch a conſequence z if I could be perſuaded that 
this meaſure would be auxiliary to that tremendous notiou of in- 
novation; that raſh experiment on eſtabliſhed rights, and ſettled 
| happineſs; that deJufive project of a repreſentation, unknown to 
our conſtitution, and ſubverſive of its principles ;—if I could con- 
ſider this meaſure as conducing to ſuch an event, I would not he- 
fitate a moment to give it my decided oppoſition. | 

But I caunot ſee how admitting ſome of the Roman Catholic 
ariſtocracy into the foremoſt ranks of the conſtitution, ſhould in- 
ſpire them with a wiſh to alter or to ſubvert it. If the Romay 
Catholic gentlemen were admitted to an equal capacity of fitting 
in parliament with the Proteſtant, J cannot ſee what ſhould in- 
duce a difcrimination of ſentiment between them concerning this 
ſubject; but if they were to be deluded into ſuch an enterpriſe, 
their energy would be loſt. When the Roman Catholics, under 
the title of their loyalty and ſubmiſſion to the laws, ſolicit to be 
receive into the boſom of the conſtitution, they haye great 
weight from the reaſonableneſs of their pretenſions; but if after» 
wards they were to come forward, deſiring that the conſtitution, 
which had juſt embraced them, ſhould be altered, or aceommo- 
dated to their fancy, their demand would be ſo unjuſtifiable, 
that, with all their numbers, they would be impotent. 

I know very well that ſome men, more devoted to turbulence 
than toleration, have, by a ſuſpicious connection affected to make 
common cauſe with the Roman Catholics, in order to apply the 
authority of their numbers, and of the juſtneſs of their cauſe, to 
their own dangerous projects. I know very well too, that in 
the great body of the Catholics themſelves, ſome may be found 
of ſuch a turbulent ſpirit as conceſſion would not conciliate, as 
privilege would not ſatisfy, or tranquillity delight ; but in the 
former inſtance, the artifice is roo obvious to be dangerous; in 
the latter, it would be unfair to judge the many for the crimes of 
the few. 

I have addreſſed myſelf to every argument which has occurred 
to me; and I have expreſſed my ſentiments with impartiality at 
leaſt on this great ſubje&. | 

I cannot be alarmed by dangers that have long ſince paſſed 
away, nor will I combat ſuperſtitions, which I know are obſo- 
lete. We have nothing to fear from the people; we have already 
Placed them in ſuch a ſituation, as that they muſt perceive (if 
they are not blind to the condition of the world) that no political 
alteration can improve their condition ; that no part of the terra- 
queous globe can furniſh them with ſo good or happy a govern- 
ment as their own.—As an enthuſiaſt to the Engliſh conſtitution, 
I would purſue the ſpirit of equal benefit and equal controul, that 
rational principle of Engliſh equality, to the utmoſt extent of 
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ſpeculation ; that the people may be led, by the compariſon, the 
more to deteſt the equality of the French democracy ; to which, 
if they turn their eyes, they will ſee not equal rights, but equal 
wrongs—an equality, not of property, but of poverty. There 
is not a man in France, nor in any country which they have con- 
ciliated or conquered, whom it has not impoveriſhed; the rich 
are plundered, and the poor are enriched ; the fountains are dried 
up that uſed to ſupply the wages of induſtry ; the ſpeculations of 
commerce; the recompence of induſtry ; or, the endowment of 
genius. The common beggar has loft his inheritance in the 
bounty of the affluent ; the whole is general depreſſion, univerſal 
degradation. 

It is as if the lofty mountains and aſpiring cliffs were to ſtoop - 
their heads, to be tumbled into the vallies; it would make the 
face of the earth level—but it would be a level of flerility; no 
more diverſified by alternate production and ſhelter. I will not 
ſay, with the poet, the cloud-cap'd towers, and gorgeous pa- 
laces, the ſolemn temples are diſſolved,” but they are fallen! as 
if by their proſtration to overwhelm the land they were accuſtom- 
ed to ſhelter and to adorn. 

T beg pardon, Sir !—I cannot touch on this barbarous ro- 
mance without emotion, nor can I avoid touching on it when 
it falls in my way. I would refer this contraſt to the contempla- 
tion of my countrymen ; but their own good ſenſe mutt have antĩ- 
cipated me. 

The preſent bill goes ſtill further to diſplay the contraſt—to 
illuſtrate the diſcrimination ; and if I had no other reaſon, I 
would agree to it on that account. 

I thiok it inoffenſive to the eſtabliſhment in church and ſtate, 
as ſettled at the revolution; and it is recommended by this pecu- 
liarity, © that it would give ſatisfaction many years before it can 
come into operation.” 


Mr. RuzTox ſpoke a few words in favour of the bill. 


| Mr. PeLnanm.—Mr. Speaker, I ſhall endeavour to follow the 
example, and attend to the recommendation of the right hon. ba- 
ronet near me, by a cool and diſpaſſionate inveſtigation of the 
ueſtion before us; for I confeſs, Sir, that I entertain no other 
eelings upon this ſubject, than ſuch as ariſe from that zeal and 
animation which are inſeparable from warm and ſincere attach- 
ment to the conſtitution in church and ſtate, in defence of which 
I am willing to join with a noble lord behind me, to ſpill the laſt 
drop of my blood, and ſpend the laſt ſhilling of my fortune, 
though I am aware that the laſt pledge may be conſidered as fall- 
ing very ſhort of what has been offered by him. 
I am deſirous of offering myſelf to your attention, and that of 
the Houle, before the impreſſion, which the ſpeech of the right 
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hon. baronet mayhave made, is done away. But before I enter 
upon the queſtion at large, I muſt congratulate the Houſe and 
the country, upon the Alen of talents which appeared in the 
hon. member (Mc. Fitzgerald) who preceded him. They are 
ſuch as reflect honour upon him and upon thoſe he repreſents, and 

I truſt, that by a frequent exertion, the public will reap the full 
advantage of them. But, Sir, as the hon. gentleman is lately 
come into Parliament, he will excuſe me if I addreſs a few words 
to him by way of caution upon this ſubject. He has conſidered 
and argued the queſtion with the ingenuouſneſs that charaRerizes 
youth, and he naturally wifhes that thoſe who have aſſiſted him in 
acquiring that privilege and honour he now enjoys, ſhould be in 
a ſituation of being admitted to the ſame honour, and he is con- 
fident that they will defend the conſtitution with the ſame zeal 
that he entertains himſelf. Sir, he will allow me to repreſent to 

im the danger of conceding upon a principle of conciliation, 
of giving too much credit to the notion of preventing future, 
- granting the preſent demands; 1 might requeſt him to take ex- 
perience from our own time, and conſult the hiſtory of his coun- 
try, or if I Rate to him an Hypothetical caſe which he may find 
not totally without precedent in the annals of Parliament, it will 
not be altogether unworthy of his attention, 

If in his reſeaches he was to find, that a venerable and reſpe&- 
ed member of Parliament, who could ſtate that he had been above 
thirty years a friend to the Roman Catholics, and conſequently 
—_ peak with a degree of authority to their opinions and. 
intention, which few or none but himſelf could pretend to, ſhould 
ſay upon an occaſion ſimilar to the prefent, that any thing that 
touched upon the conſiitytion muſt be reſiſted, that even in them, 
(meaning the Catholics) the principles of the conſtitution could 
not be given up; and that rather than endanger that conſtitu- 
tion, under which we all derived ſo much happineſs and ſuch ſolid 
advantages, he would perſiſt in thoſe reſtrittions, the repeal of 
which he now joined in demanding. If, Sir, I ſay, he ſhould find 
a perſon ſuch as I have deſcribed, who, after fuch. painted and 
politive declarations, ſhould in the cofirſe of two ſhort, years be 
drawn into a belief, that the concefſians which he bad ſhewn to be 
ſafe, were merely a prelude to ſuch as were dangerous, and that 
former meaſures 1 with our ſecurity, were merely a fiep 
to other meaſures, which muſt break in upon that conſtitution he 
had fo ſtrenupuſly defended from all encroachment z 7 70 not 
the hon. member to feel ſome alarm at the confidence he has en- 
tertained for the future ſecurity of the conſtitution after the 
ſing of this bill? I am ſure that, poſſeſſing thoſe talents we 
have with ſo much pleaſure ſeen diſplayed this night, he will | 
think me unfriendly to him, if I with to prevent thoſe talents 


being N by improrident Peers or being betrayed into 
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aſſurances, which the moſt experienced have, not been able to 
maintain. by | 

I wiſh moſt ſincerely that this queſtion ſhould be fully and fairly 
mveſtigated, becauſe I am anxious that the deciſion which this 
Houſe may form to-night, may give ſatisfaction to Proteſtant and 
Catholic, by convincing them that it has been deliberate and well 
founded. 

I ſhall not enter into the detail of the different- clauſes of the 
bill, but meet the queſtion fairly upon broad conſtitutional 
grounds; and Sir, I ſay, that the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy, and the declarations accompanying them, cannot be diſ- 
penſed with without an infringement of the conſtitution as eſtabliſh- 


ed at the revolution, and endangering the Proteſtant church 
eſtabliſhment, which formed a principal and integral part of that 


conſtitution. | 

If you admit the Catholics into the legiſſature, you muſt do 
more, you cannot ſtop there; and I aſk the Houſe, whether they 
ate prepared to introduce a Popiſh in the room of a Proteſtant 


church eſtabliſhment ? For myſelf I am free to ſay, that if the 


parliament in political power becomgs Catholic, the church eſta- 
bliſhment ought to be of the ſame perſuaſion. We are not at 
the moment when we can properly decide which of the two per- 
ſuaſians js beſt ; though I am free to ſay I have my partialities, 
and I am not aſhamed of owning, even in this philoſophic age, 
the principles of my faith, of 8 my attachment to 
Chriftianity, and my perſuaſion that the Prote 
beſt. There are men, I Know, who think lightly of eſtabliſhments, 
and ſay that no inconvenience would ariſe from the admiſſion of 
Papiſts into parliament, becauſe they acknowledge that the divi- 
fion of the church revenues which would be the neceflary conſe- 
quence, would be no diſadvantage ; and they ate ready to admit 
what muſt inevitably follow, that all eſtabliſhment would ſoon de- 
cay, becauſe if two exiſted, men would contribute to neither, 
and they would be probably in that ſtate of variance which would 
make them deftroy each other. mw 
Sir, I muſt acknowledge that theſe diſcuſſions are not entirely 
new to me, for long before I had any notion of having the ho- 
nour of ftanding in the fituation I now do, entertaining as I al- 
s muſt, an anxiety about every thing relating to this country, 
I tad converſed upon this ſubject with a perſon, whoſe compre- 
henfive mind, and tranſcendent abilities, could foreſee and meet 
every difficulty; and although I had the misfortune of differing 
with him upon this ſubject, I had ſome conſolation in finding 
- that he was driven to the neceſſity of admitting, that this con- 
ceſſion would end in a participation of eftabliſhment, and that 
this participation would ultimately deſtroy the eſtabliſhment : a 
predicament indeed that gave 'him no concern, becauſe he was 


not anxious for any eſtabliſhment at all, which I believe to be 


ant proſeſſion is the 
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the opinion of many who ſupport this queſtion. But I think it 
would have been juſtice in him, as it would be in them, to ac- 
knowledge and aſſert that opinion in the firſt inſtance, in order 
that we might know what were the principles of thoſe with whom 
we were diſputing. | 

It is improper to admit the Papiſts or Roman Catholics into 
either Houſe of Parliament, without diſpenſing with thoſe oaths 
which were eſtabliſhed at the revolution. Conſider, therefore, 
and let us examine for a moment how they ſtand, and how they 
are framed. It has been admitted by the belt hiſtorians and the 
wiſeſt polificians of this age, that the great men who ellabliſhed 
the conſtitution at the revolution, formed it upon clear and intel- 
ligible principles, unincumbered with any unneceſſary matter, and 
thereby made it intelligible to every one. There was nothing 
ſuperfluous : Although political conſiderations had their inflnence 
in the manner of conducting it, they eſtabliſhed only conſtitutional 
principles. and maxims. A Proteſtant church eſtabliſhment 
formed a leading and eſſential part of that conſtitution. Pro- 
teſtant predominancy, an expreſſion I have borrowed from a Ca- 
tholic authority, was a diltinguiſhing character of the whole; 
and the wiſe men of that time thought it neceſſary to ſecure the 
permanency vf their eltgbliſhment, by requiring oaths and de- 
clarations as teſts of attachment to it, from thoſe who formed 
the legiſlature, and were to fill the offices of high truſt in the 
ſtate. By theſe means all political power was put into*the hands 
of Proteſtants alone and avowedly ſo.— The reſtrictions, penalties 
and diſqualifications, that were afterwards impoſed upon Papiſts, 
originated in the circumſtances of the times, and were founded in 
expediency ; the Papiſtz were politically egnnected with the 
princes of the houſe of Stuart ; in the courſe of time that family 
declined, and has now almoſt diſappeared ; and the loyalty and 
attachment to his preſent Majeſty, manifeſted by the Catholics 
on different oceaſions, have produced ang warranted a relaxation 
of all thoſe penal ſtatutes, which originated in the'circumſtances 
of the times, and were founded, as I have faid, in expediency. 
But this relaxation by no means did, or- could induce or juſtify 
an alteration in the conſtitutienal principles of the revolution, or 
weaken the permaneney of the fundamental ſtatutes eſtabliſhed for 
its ſecurity. Sir, the Catholic and Proteſtant, in regard to ſecu- 
rity for their perſons, characters, and properties, and in regard 
to civil rights in general, ſtand at preſent upon the ſame footing. 
I know it has been ſaid, that it is a ſophiſtical ſtatement to re- 
preſent the Catholic and Proteſtant on the ſame footing, when an 
oath is required, which it is known a Catholic cannot take in 
order to come into parliament, and I admit the truth of this ob- 
jection: But you will recollect, that it does not apply to civil 
rights, but to political power; and I] avow, Sir, that I mean to 
exclude the Catholic and every diſſenter, of whatever deſcription, 
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from that power, who will not give that teft of his attachment to 
the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in church and flate, which was pre- 
ſerbied at the revolution, and under which Catholic and Proteſ- 
tant have both derived ſuch great advantages. 

The great and wiſe men who eſtabliſhed the conſtitution at the 
revolution, thought theſe oaths indiſpenſible guards and protec- 
tions to a Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, after an experience of an hun. 
dred years, of the bleſſings derived from it, I am not prepared 
to give up its out works. 
It has been argued with dexterity, more than with effect, I 
hope, by the right hon. baronet near me, that we have nothing 
to fear es the Roman Catholics, that their attachment to the 
Pope is loſt, and that they will as readily ſupport the Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment as the Proteſtants themſelves. Sir, in the ſirſt place, 
I will not pay the Papiſts in general ſo bad a compliment as to 
ſuppoſe, that they have not as ſincere a preference for their 
church, as I have for that to which L have the honour to belong; 
and I can admit, without imputation upon any diſſenter, that 
every one would, if he bad it in his power, ſubſtitute a church 
congenial to his own perſuaſion in preference to one to which he 
could not conform. | * 

Zut, Sir, the right hon. baronet has Yhought proper to repre- 
ſent the power of the Pope as ridiculous, for the purpoſe of 
calming the alarms of the Houſe about their church; he has re- 
preſented that potentate in a ſituation which 1 cannot hear with- 
out regret; not that I have more partiality to the tenets and 
doarines of his holineſs, than the right hon. baronet, but be- 
cauſe I ſee from the means by which his power has been over- 
thrown, hat religion is itſelf in danger.—Befides I am never 
diſpoſed to trample upon fallen greatneſs. The effects of the 
overthrow of the authority of the Pope, howevgr in itſelf abſurd 
and unjuſtiGable, are certainly ſuch as might have a ſubje& 
of ſerious alarm and conſideration to every thinking man. The 
overthrow of his power has not been the effect of enlightened 
reaſon, but has been produced by a ſpirit of atheiſm, ſupported 
by political anarchy ; and ſurely, Sir, when we conteryplate the 
miſerable ſitnation of France, where there has been a vain attempt 
of introducing the goddeſs of liberty in the place of chriſtianity ; 
we.cannot feel any ſtrong inducement to give up a church ella- 
bliſhment, for by this alone can we hope, after what has bappen- 
ed in France, that any religion can be preſerved in the country. 
So far from thinking the decline of the Pope's authority, and 
the diſſolution of all attachment to the Roman Catholic perſua- 
ſion, a reaſon for taking away any of thoſe props, which, have 
ſupported our own eſtabliſhment, it becomes doubly necellary to 
ſortiſy and protect it, in order to ſecure the exiſtence of ſome re- 
digidy in the land, It is owing to the looſeneſs of morals and re- 
ligious opinions, that we ſee men of ſuch different tenets and ad- 
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verſe perſuaſions jain upon this queſtion, they feel no difficulty 
to ſupport the Catholic n making an inroad upon the conſtituti- 
on in church and ſtate; becauſe, if they can employ them 
ſucceſsfully in making the firſt breach, they know they can 
then commit Catholic and Proteſtant, and riſe upon the ruins of 
both. | | 1 
The right hon. baronet will conſider that this alarm ariſes from 
prejudice ; but, Sir, I think I might venture to aſk him, though 
I could not preſume to caution a man of his experience and age, 
as I ventured to do an hon. member in the beginning of the de- 
bate, whether he would recommend to the Houſe to take any 
* ſtep, or form a decifion upon any aſſurance he could give, that 
the Catholics would never attempt, when they had it in their 
youre, in conſequence of their heing admitted to a ſhare of the 
egiſlature, to demoliſh the Proteſtant chureh, and ſubſlitute the 
Romiſh in its ſtead, or that thoſe who ſupport their claims do 
not look to a change in the conttitution. a | 
I have endeavoured to argue this queſtion as abſtractedly as the 
ſubject of it would admit; and 1 am confident, that if I have 
been ſucceſsful in prong that this bill is inconſiſtent with the 
exiſting conſtitution, 1 ſha!) not be conſidered as an enemy to the 
Catholic more than the Proteſtant. I maintain, that by ſupport- 
ing the conſtitution, I am a friend to both. I will ſay more: 
This bill, if carried, mait neceſſarily weaken the connection be- 
tween Great Britain and this country, and if it ſhould have that 
tendency, I am not only ſpeaking for both Proteſtant and Ca- 
tholic, but for mankind ; for whom is Europe to look to for 
its liberty at the preſent criſis, but to thꝭ protection and power 
of Great Britain ? 1 oth 2d | 
An hon. gentleman whiſpers—a poor dependence !——Sir, 
I will venture to fay, that it is a remarkable feature in the hif- 
tory of theſe times, that evem in the convention, where there 
is no reſpect of perſons, where kings, princes and miniſters are 
freely fpuken of. and their intrigues developed without reſerve, 
there has never been the ſlighteſt infinuation of corruption in the 
court of Great Britain; however great their avimolity may be, 
they look to Great Britain with awe, as every. other country 
courts ber for protection. It has been urged by ſome gentlemen 
both in and out of the Houſe, that the N fe of the right of 
voting neceſſarily induced the elaim that is now made: If I had 
deen in Ireladd at the time, I confeſs I might have pauſed upon 
"that queſtion; but it by no means follows, that a tight of fitting 
in parliament, and holding great offices, ariſes out of the other. 
A right of voting might give an influence in this Houſe, (and 
perhaps its exiſtence may be proved this night) which would tend 
to give a ſecurity to the Catholics for the enjoyment and continu · 
ance of thoſe advantage: they chad lately acquired; that Toft of 
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influence is felt in England, and regonciles the nation of not be- 
ing repreſented. | | 
- Sir, it is no longer a queſtion of indulgence and expediency 
we muſt now decide whether the principles of the conſtitution, as 
eſtabliſhed at the revolution, are to. be ſupported or not. I re- 
Joice as much as any man, at all the relaxations that have taken 
place in fayour of the Roman Catholics; and I will prove to 
them the fincerity of my profeſſions by ſupporting the conſtituti- 
on under which they derive ſo many advantages in common with 
the Proteftants, and 1 will endeavour to give ſtability to the 
wholez by ſhewing a firm and temperate determination to reſiſt 
all inroads upon it. | | 1 
I will give give ſecurity to the Catholic as well as Proteſtant 
property, by a cool and deliberate deciſion upon this point ; and 
I will endcavour to reſcue the innocent and well intentioned from 
the artifices of theſe ſecret enemics, who wiſh to engage them 
in undermining the conſtitution under a falſe pretence of ac- 
quiring perſonal emancipation, by an open, firm, and manly de- 
claration. That even for them I will ot ſacrifice the principles 
of the conſtitution. | 


Sir L., Parsons ſaid, it was evident that the Catholic bill was 
in itſelf a meaſure of no concern to the Engliſh cabinet: For no 
one had contradicted the ſtatement, that had been made on the 
ſubject by Lord Fitzwilliam and big miniſters—Beſides, though 
every one here underſtood, immediately after his arrival, that it 

was to have þeen thaſrincipal feature in bis adminiſtration ; yet 
upwards of two hs elapſed, miniſters in England knowing 
this, before they notified a diſſent from it: and then too it ap- 
peared by the Duke of Portland's letter, that the meaſure was 
only to deferred, not the principle condemned. This proved 
that Engliſh miniſters only wiſhed to make this meaſure ſubſer- 
vient to their. machinations, and that they thought a majority 
in that Houſe would be fo baſe and corrupt as to join them in 
doing fo.—ln 1792 a majority decided againſt giving any further 
privileges to the Catholics, —In 1793 the ſame majority paſſed 
the Catholic bill--At the beginning of this ſeſſion every one be- 
lieved, that a majority would bave voted for this bill ; every one 
believes that a majority will vote. againſt it now ; and ſhould the 
Engliſh miniſters in the next ſeſſion wiſh it ſhould paſs, who does 
not believe, that a majority will vote for it then? Beſides if the 
Engliſh miniſtry ſhould be changed, an event perbaps not very re- 
mote, this bill would be immediately adopted. Is it then worth 
while, in order to ſtave off this meaſure at the utmolt for a year or 
two, to keep the people, at ſuch a critical time as this, in a ſtate 
of .irritation and diſcontent ? Lfay, there is no 0 expreſyy 
_ againſt Catholics fitting in parliament : nor were they excluded 
| by any act bot one, which paſſed in 1 782, commonly called Vel- 
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verton's act. That required that members ſhould take the oath 
of ſupremacy and ſubſcribe the declaration; and in theſe there 
were three things contrary to the tenets of the Catholics, viz. an 
abjuration of the ſpiritual ſupremacy of the Pope, of the invo- 
cation of the Virgin Mary, and of the d-&rine of tranſubſtautia- 
tion.— As to the two laſt they were mattters purely of religious 
concern, and to exclude a man from parliament becauſe he choſe 
to pray to the Virgin Mary, or believed in tranſubſtantiation, 
was too abſurd to dwell on: but as to the papal ſupremacy, that 
was a matter of ſtate, and deſerved conſideration. Mr. Locke 
on Toleration maintains, that the only principle upon which 
any government can refuſe to tolerate, any religion, is if any of 
the tenets of the religion be dangerous or injurious to the govern- 
ment. Now theſe tenets of the Catholic church which were ſo 
eſteemed, the Catholics of Ireland have abjured. By the oath in 
the Cathvlic bill of 1793 they abjure the iufallibility of the Pope; 
they abjure his abſolving power ; and they abjure his temporal 
ſupremacy.— His ſpiritual ſupremacy only remains, and who is ſo 
filly as to have any . apprehenſion from this now ?—Formerly the 
power of the Popes was very formidable ! they were the princi- 
pal inſtigators here of the Catholics againſt the Proteſtants. 
Pope Urban VIII. applauded the zeal of the Iriſh Catholics in 
propagating their faith by warring againſt heretics in the horrid 
rebellion of 1641, and immediately after granted them a full and 
plenary indulgence and remiffion of their ins. He ſupplied the 
Catholics here with money: He ſent Renuncini as his nuncio 
here to encourage them to fight for the. Catholic faith? But 
who fears the Pope now? or who. thinks he would now inſtigate 
the Catholics to tebel? But the other day, fo little is he now 
feared by our government, and ſo funk is he in his own country, 
a regiment was Tent from this kingdom to protect him. It is 
clyldiſh therefore to have any 3 from his ſpiritual ſu- 
premacy naw, when his temporal ſupremacy, his infallibility, bis 
abſolving power, in ſhort every thing that made him formidable 
is unc and his authority ſo, withered and decayed here and 
every where. How abſurd then is it to compare the preſent 
time with the paſt, and ſay that the laws which were neceſſary 
formerly are neceſſary now? But even formerly, when Popes 
were in all their plenitude of power, Catholics were not exclud- 
ed from parliament. The firſt time any oath of ſupremacy was 
enacted in this country was at the reformation in the reign of 
Henry V11ſth. but members of parliament were not required 
to take it, and Catholics continued to fit in Parliament. It was 
repealed in the ſucceeding reign ;—and it was afterwards re- 
 enaQted in the reign of Elizabeth, —Still however it was not re- 
4 pings, tbat members of parliaqent ſhould take it, and Catholics 
ill fat in parliament ; and fo they continued ta do till 1641, 
when, in conſequence of the rebellion, a reſolution paſſed, but not 
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law, requiring the oath of ſupremacy to be taken by the mem- 

183 and this in conſequence of the interference of the Pope 
and r in that rebellion. | 

But Catholics were ſoon again admitted into parliament, by 

our anceſtors, and ſo they continued to be, until the revolution, 

that is, for 150 years did Catholics fit in parliament ; and this 

200 at a time when 3 in all the moſt dangerous tenets 

of their church, when Popes in every reſpect were moſt formĩ- 

'dable, and when the Catholics 2 a very conſiderable part 

of the landed property of the kingdom; and when therefore 

there were ten times as many of them in parliament as there could 

poſſibly be now, if this bill were to paſs; and yet during all 

that time there was no act of theirs in parliament from which 

any inconvenience to the ſtate was ſuffered. And though they 

were excluded from the Houſe of Commons for a ſhort time 

in 1641, yet it was for nothing they did in parliament, but for 

what they did out bf it; and ſo little were our anceſtors appre- 

henſive of any danger from re · admitting them, that they re-ad- 

. mitied them ſoon after; and in the reign of Charles II. when 

they were excluded from the Engliſh parliament, they were'not 

from the Iriſh, Thoſe therefore who aſſert that theſe kingdoms 

would be ſeparated, and the eſtabliſhed religion ſubyerted if Ca 

tholics were admitted into parliament, have in the teeth of their 

aſſertion this poſitive fact, that for a century and a half preced- 

ing the revolution, Catholics did fit in every parliament here, 

and yet during that time theſe kingdoms did continue united, 

and the eſtabliſhed religion unſubverted ; nor was any act paſſed 

in all that time to 9 of either. At the revolution 

Catholics were exeluded ; but how? Not by an Iriſh, but by an 

Engliſh act. An act which no one will preſume to ſay, has any 


8 in this . On this principle Chief Baron 
elvertan's act was palfed in 1782 : his enjoins members to e 
* the oath and make the declaration which preclude Catho 
from parliament ; the repeal of this act would admit them: and 
this ſhews the ignorance of thoſe who ſay, that the King would, 
by aſſenting to the admiſſion of Catholics here, violate his coro- 
pation oath : for to repeal an act which he paſſed in 1782, that is 
in 22 years after he took his coronation oath, could not be a 
violation of that oath. He concluded by ſaying, that from his 
on knowledge, and from the information he received 
numbers who knew the Catholics well, be was perſuaded, that 
their prie ſls had almoſt totally loſt their influence over them: that 
they, would not therefore be influenced by them, but by their 
ids in the Jifpoſal of their votes; that almoſt all the land- 
lords of the kingdom were Proteſtant ; and therefore that no ap- 
prehenſion ought to be entertained from admitting Catholics into 
parlament, as the number would be 1 ſmall that would be ad- 
FpiteS6id this bill paſs ; that it would certainly paſs very ſoon, 
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and that it was better it ſhould be ſo now, and ſo put an end at 
once to all diſſention and diſunion in the country. If the people 
were united, they might ſet their external foes at nopght ; and 
be henceforth a nation, which none without would dare to aſſail, 
and none within to trample upon. 


Mr. Cure faid, he could only judge of Lord Fitzwilliam's 
intentions on, this ſubject from general report; for although ia. 
very early life he had had the happineſs of being intimately known 
to that nobleman, whom he much er and admired, yet he 
bad never ſpoken to him, on that ſubject. The bill before the 
Houſe was matter of the higheſt importance, and every man 
ſhould form his determination by the conviction of his own mind, 
regardleſs of any party motive; for himſelf, having no object in 
view but the good of his country, he would conſider only how 
that might be affected by the bill 5 and in conſidering this, two 
queſtions naturally preſented ;-—Firſt, what benefit reſulted 
to the eountry from the indulgences alrgady extended to the 
Roman Catholics ; whether they have contributed to the peace 
and proſperity of the country, or bad only been au incitement to 
new claims and turbulent Pr ? And, ſccondly, how far 
the Houſe, by entering on a mealure ſo very deſperafe as the 
preſent bill, would injure the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment ? Ag to 
the firſt queltion : the benefit that immediately ſucceeded the in- 
dulgences granted in Lord Weſtmorland's adminiſtration, was u 
cloſe confederacy formed between the heads of the Raman Catho- 
lic convention, and the diſafieted of Belfaſt, for the purpoſe of 
forcing a parliamentary reform; ſeditious publications, by which 
- the - IA has been kept in a ſtate of partial inſurrectian; And 
now thoſe people, who formerly came as humble ſupplicants to 
entreat for . and 28 come like ſwaggering bullies to 
demand a reſtoration of rights ! Sir, this conduct never can fuc- 
eeed ; the Houſe of Commons never will ſubmit to be ſwaggered 
into compliance; and thoſe who attempt to -iopreſs you 
with fear, let their numbers be ever ſo great, will only excite 
your indignation. Ia what be ſaid, he did nat mean to inclade | 
all the Raman Catolics; many of the nablemen and gentlemen of 
that religion were perſons of great worth and honour ; but it was 
of the ſeditious papilts of the metropolis he ſpoke men who had 
nothing leſs in view than the deſtruction of the conſtitution, and 
eſtabliſhing in is Read the tyranny and anarchy of France, and 
to ſeparate this kingdom from England. If this was true, and 
it was manifeſtly ſo, the ſecond, was anſwered. With a copfti- 
tutien different from England we could not long remain con- 
nected the Prateſtant church muſt inflantly periſh : Vo preſerve * 
the connection of Eugland, we muſt have the ſame coultitytion, 
the ſame king, the ſame religion. e did therefore conjure the 
honourable perſous that compoſed that aſſembly to reſpe& 
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reſpect the bathe that the wiſdom of their predeceſſors had 

as guards to the conſtitution—the oaths taken by the 
4 ing at his coronation—the oaths taken by every member on 
- obtaining a ſeat. in that Houſe, and not raſhly break the dagds 
which connect Ireland with the Britiſh empire. 


Colonel Bragyisax faid, that the bill produced was danger- 
dus to the conſtitution. He ſtated, that it went in. a direct line 
to overtprn the realm both in church and ſtate. He expreſſed his 
ſurpriſe to find the fight hon. mover perſiſted ; that however, be 
owned be was-preſent ſome time ago, when the right hon. 
member prefaced this bill, and at the fatne time be thought he 
- founded the knell of the conſtitution of England in the Houſe of 
Commons of Iceland? he ſaid, that he was the more furpiſed 


as he had. often heard him ſpeak of the Britiſh conſtitation with 
the greateſt reverence, and, as he thought, with a degree offlove:; 


- He that in his doing it, he muſt have been ſenſible of the _ 
Gdanger there muſt be in giving cauſe at this time for jealouſſes in 
the kingdom, and that it ſurely was a very dangerous meaſure. 

Fe ſtated that the ſceptre being fwayed by a Catholic, was a 
meaſure to be guarded againſt by all Proteſtants. He then en- 

tercd irfto an hiflorical detail to prove his affertions ; and flated 

firſt, that in the reign of Charles II. the act of ſettlement paſſ- 
ed; that the Commons fearing the fovereignty might devolve to 
the next in ſucceſſion, that a bilt of excluſion was brought for- 

ward to prevent the ſucceſſion, and that it was carried by a 

majority of 739, —The King was incenfed at this proceediog, 

— uſed his utmoſt to prevent its paſſing in the Upper Hopſe, it 
was notwithſtanding brought forward, and the bill was rejected 
by only two. He contiaued his hiſtorical argument, to ſhew bis 
reaſons for oppoſing the bill. He then ſtated King James's ac- 

eeſſion, and that almoſt immediately upon it, he ſummoned a 
Catholic Parliament, aud repealed at once the act of ſettlement ; 
and ſoon after, by his own authority, repealed all the penal ſta- 
tutes; he ſaid it was unneceſſary to ſay more on that reign. 
He then dwelt ſtrongly on the reign of Queen Anne; he ſaid 

the was educated a Proteſtant, and ſhe taken the coronati- 
on oath ; but that ſhe had not aſcended the throne two years, 

when ſhe violated that oath. He ſtated different occurrences in 
that reign, and, in particular, that the Queen, during her whole 
reign, endeavoured to place the Pretender on the throne ; and 
had it not been for that determined parliament, doubts might 
arife whether vr no we ſhould have now our moſt gracious fove- 
reign on the throne. —He ſtated, that the ſmalleſt tincture of the 

Catholic communion remaining, it could never be eradicated. He 

called upon the Houſe to ſay, in cafe they paſſed the bill, what 

ſecurity could they have for their lives and properties? He beg- 


| ©. get leave to ſay, that with regard to their lives, they were trifling 
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in compariſon to the conſtitution ; and with regard to their pro 
perties, that he was not averſe to declare, that he ſtood there as 


a perſon of none.— He ſaid that his children were his property 


that he had educated them in the Proteſtant religion, and that 


he could not but to lament, that in a few years they would 
be obliged to ſeek for an aſylum in a foreign country — He 
would not decide on the queſtion too precipitautly; that 

were now in an awful ſtate: that the Commons he hoped would 
imitate the parliament of Queen Anne; that they at this mo- 
ment had an opportunity of ſhewing themſelves bold and Ready. 
He added, let the miniſters have reaſon to declare to his Majeſty, 


that the Commons of Ireland have placed the Britiſh conſtituti- 0 


on in the centre of their Houſe; and the baſis of it i: now fixed 
in that dreadful chaſm which was made in it in the year 1793, 

there to remain rivetted and immoveable until time and place 
ſhall be no more — He added, let the miniſters alſo declare, that 
they would not allow ſuch a bill to be preſented, ſo as to lay his 
Majeſty under that diſagreeable ſituation, to refuſe a requeſt 
which his coronation oath would call upon him agg. 6blige him 

to do :—and further, he begged the attention of the Houle to 

hear one word more, and then he would end. He ſtated that to 

be with 1 2 to the tender ſex: he ſaid, that in caſe the bill 
ſhould paſs, there could not be the leaſt doubt but that great 

_ calamity would enſue, and could not be far off, of meeting the 
widows in the ftreets of this metropolis covered with weeds, and 

lamenting the loſs of their deareſt friend, and holding in their 


arms iofants inſenfibl® of their danger. He then added, that it 


after all that has been ſaid, and will be ſaid the bill ſhould paſs, 
he knew then that the Proteſtants had no ſhield or reſupe left but 
the union of both kingdoms, and added, that he himſelf would be 
the perſon, at the opening of the next ſeſſion, that would bring 
forward that motion. | Sur > 


Mr. Tioux, jun. ſupported the bill. 


At about vne o'clock Mr. CuaxAN moved to adjourn the de- 
| bate, upon the grounds of the exhauſted ſtate of the Houſe, 
and the practice of the Engliſh parliament ; in which he was 
- ſupported by Counſellor Egan. 1 


Sir J. BLaquiens reſiſted it that the Houſe was in full 
- poſſeſſion! of the merits of the queſtion, and would be better able 
to decide at this time when their minds were fully impreſſed with 
the magnitude and importance of this tremendous meaſure, than 
- at any ſuture day :—It was true, he admitted, there was one 
inttance on the Engliſh journals of ſuch a proceeding, when the 
Houſe overwhelmed by the cloquence of a gentleman in oppoliti- 
on (Mr. Sheridan) adjourned the debate but no ſuch circum- 
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Rance has appeared in this debate—and as that proceeding in the 
Engliſh Houſe has been productive of much inconvenience, he 
hoped the Honſe would arail themſelves of this example, and 
_ avoid falling into the ſame error. 


Sir Ebwanp Næwzxnau faid, that ſome gentlemen who had 
e in this debate, inſinuated that Roman Catholics compoſed 
he glorious volunteer army which on a former occaſion ſaved 
this country, whereas it is a well known fact that there were few, 
very few Roman Catholics in that body of men. I allow, faid 
De, that latterly there were a body of men who ſtiled themſelves 


the National Volunteers, or guards, compoſed almoſt entirely of 


Raman Catholics, theſe men wore green jackets, green helmets and 
cockades ; they had the Iriſh harp as their arms; but not 
the crown. Two learned 2 have ranſacked the page 
of hiſtory to prove when and how the Roman Catholics were 
deprived of ſeats in Parliament; for his part he was free to own, 
That it was a matter of indifference to him, for he would not now 
give them ſcats. Look at the petitions on your table; they, 
without any variation, demand a repeal of all the reſtrictive laws 
under which, they fay, they labour. This bill folly complies 
with the prayer of thoſe petitions, except that it does not admit 
a Papiſt to inherit the throne of this kingdom. Their commit- 
tees, their priefts, their Francis-ftreet orators, all join in the moſt 
unquakfied abuſe of every Proteſtant that preſumes to differ from 
them. This is a juſt ſpecimen of Popyſh toleration. 
Are Proteſtants to be debarred the fgeedom of debate? Are 
their words to yndergo the ſerutiny of Popith inquifition ? They 
have now ſhewn ps what we are to expect if they obtain more 
power. In order to ſanctify this abuſe, a prieſt was choſen 
preſident at one of their late meetings, where the moſt violent 
reſolutions, ill Heeoming the ſuppoſed miniſters of peace, were 
adopted: The holy preſident, and the reſt of the holy aſſociated 
' prieſts, were particularly thanked for their cordial co-operation © 
in the buſineſs of that day. Now, Sir, let us ſee what the buſi- 
neſs of that day was; it was a ſtring of reſolutions abuſing ſuch 
Proteſtants as differed from them, particularly the majority of the 
<orporation of the metropolis, they call the Proteitant cauſe a 
proſtrate cauſe ; they ſay, that they view with ſcorn and indigna- 
tion thoſe 41 members of that corporation who ſupported that 
cauſe ; they call them the ſhameleſs advocates of unqualified op- 
preſſion and avowed . monopoly. If. Sir, this bill ſhould paſs, 
then indeed the Proteſtant cauſe would be proſtrate ; then indeed 
we ſhould feel their indignation by the loſs of property, and our 
civil and religious liberties. They ſpeak truly in that reſolution, 
when they ſay they view theſe 41 men with ſcorn, for there never 
as a Popiſh writer or a Popiſh orator that did not treat all Pro- 
teſiants with ſcorn ; their publications talk of vnitiog all religi- 
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ons, but every man of common ſenſe knows, that it is the leading : 
rinciple of the power and religion of Rome, which ſays, with 
al the thunders of the Vatican, that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics. By a paltry and daring attempt to ridicule, they ile 
the majority of the city corporation Proteſtant Aſcendency Men. 
Committing ourſelves is become the faſhionable order of the day; 
therefore I commit myſelf to the Proteſtant principles of the 
Proteſtant aſcendency men of the Proteſtant corporation of the - 
eity of Dublic. So cordially do I coincide with them in opini- 
on, that I ſhould thank any frignd for promiſing me to have en- 
graved on my tomb, Here reſteth the body of a friend to the 
Proteſtant aſcendency,” If we paſs this bill, there remains but 
one diſability, which is that no Papiſt can wield the ſceptre of the 
crown of Ireland; but that remaining trifle would be repealed as 
a mattter of courſe. "Ay x 
In my mind there is not a clauſ® in the whole bill that does 
not militate , againſt the Proteſlant intereſt aud our connection 
with Great Britain. Can it be imagined, that if they had ſeats 
in this Houſe, they would not endeavour to repeal all acts of at- 
tainders and forfeitures. If a time of general trouble ſhould oc- 
cur in this kingdom, they would tack thoſe bills of repeal to the 
money bills, and thereby unbinge government or gain the poifit. 
1 am againſt the bill in #t—l am averfe to its principles, 
for I am a friend to our preſent eſtat{iſhment- in church and ſtate. 
Some of theſe petitioners, in their late meetings, ſay that the 
awful moment is come, nunc aut mungzam. In that poiat I readi- 
] join iſſue with them; for that point is, whether we ſhall have a 
Pepi or a Proteſtant parliament ; there is no alternative - there 
muſt be either a Popiſh or a Proteſtant aſcendency, for you 
might as ſoon expect to waſh the ZEthiopian white, or make the 
leopard change his ſpots, as chat the chaxch of Rome would 
bear an equal in power. SE 
I moſt ardently hope that the memory of this day (the 5th of 
May, 1795} may be celebrated in the Proteſtant calendar, as we 
celebrate the 1oth of July, 1691—we have George the Third to/ 
ſupport the conſlitution of William the Third. To the princi- 
ples of the immortal William, the houſe of Hanover owes its diz- 
dem—to the principles of this bill- the Houſe of Hanover can 
never accede, without ſhaking the * to its foundation.— 
The Engliſh would never accede to a bfeach of the compact and 
act of ſettlement ; I am therefore for che rejection of the bill. 


Mr W. SmirTH.—Sir, it has not been without confiderable 
ſurpriſe, that I have this night heard the bill of rights made uſe of 
(if J may expreſs it) as a bill of proſeription: That I have 
eard a bill, whoſe avowed purpoſe was to aſſert the rights and 
liberties of the great body of the-peaple, made uſe of as in ut. 

. thority to warrant us in excluding from all ſhare of political power 


three millions of men, three-fourths of our people. Sir, I ſup- | 
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port the Catholic claims, on the ground of general juſtice, and 
temporary expedicacy. In fact, he who demonſtrates the juſtice 
of a meaſure, goes far towards proving the policy of tue meaſure. 
The abſtract Juſtice of ſatisfying the Catholic demand is deducible 
from the nature of political power in this country. I cannot heſitate 
to pronounce that in our revered conſtitution, us origin and end is 
the fecurity of civil right. Aſk a theoriſt, who, having ſcruti- 
nized the Britiſh ſcheme of government, finds the peerage en- 
dowed with moſt important powers, to explain to you the juſtice 
of inveſting them with thoſe powers, he will reply, that the juſt* 
eſs of their authority conſiſts in ie, that it is neceſſary towards 
protecting the rights of the ariſtocracy. Turn this aoſwer to a 
teſt. of propriety of Catholic claims. Do they act unreaſonably 
in requiring a ſecurity for thoſe civil rights, wboſe ſafe enjoyment 
s what, ſpeaking in the abſtract, and throwing out of our con- 
fideration the proviſions of municipal law, makes treaſon an of- 
fence, and loyalty a duty ?—There are countries, Sir, where if 
I ſhould pronounce that its tendency to ſecure mensꝰ civil rights 
from violation is the only juſtifiable ſource of power, my aſſer- 
tion might be refuted by the logic of a dungeon; but this poſi · 
tiop cannot offend the powers ſubſiſting here, fince it but repeats 
a part of that conſtitution from which they flow. Are not Ca- 
tholies poſſeſſed of rights ? Doubtleſs: and of rights which our 
hte liberality has much enlarged ; but ſhould we not accompany 
the rights conceded with the means for their prote&ion ? Our - 
recent gifts were of no value, if not intended to be permanent: 
of little, if exgoſcd to the conftant peril of invafion. The lan- 
e of our conſtitution to its worſhippers is this: As rights, 
I give you all that is truly valuable in ſocial life :—take privi- . 
lege as a pledge for their perperual enjoyment.” The man who 
bold: his ciyil rights, unattended by pony powers, holds 
the former inſecurel and at the will of others. Our rights are 
our conſtitutional poſſeſſions ; our privileges, the entrenchment 
with which we fence them in. Why ſhould this latter be deni- 
ed to the Catholic ſubject?:— On what priaciple ?!—On none of 
thoſe, aſſuredly, which ſupport the conſtitution. Abſtractedly 
ſpeaking, in the ſpirit of Britiſh freedom, political power is either 
no where juſt, or it is but juſtice to extend it to the Catholics ; 
but the olies are a diſtin ſect—a ſeparate branch of the 
community from us !—By ſo much the more entitled to claim a 
ſhare of power ; for by ſo much the leſs likely are we to guard 
their rights ; in whoſe ſecurity we take no immediate intereſt 
ourſclves. Recur again to the privileges which our nobility poſ- 
ſcls: it is, amongſt other reaſons, becauſe the body of our ariſ- 
tocracy is diſtin, and its members are properly inveſted with pe- 
culiarg@wers. But enough cf general topics; I come now to 


as * expedience of the Og. 
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I ſcorn an arbitrary populace, as much as any of my hearers ; 
and, were I certain of the utility of any meaſure, ſhould ſupport ' 
that meaſure, at the riſk of inſurrection; when the intrinſic 
quality of a meaſure was but doubtful, I would ſuffer its unpalat- 
ableneſs to weigh againſt its adoption. - It ſeems a becoming 
principle in every free government, that berger inclination 
ſhould turn a wavering balance. The will of the multitude is 
not law, but it may be evidence; it may not, bind, but it ſhould 
influence. In rejecting the Catholic claims, ſhall we comply with 
the public wiſh ? Undoubtedly not: for the Catholics are the 
public ;—confider this maturely ; they are the great body of your 
people ; it is no extravagant hyperbole to call them Ireland. 
Conſider next, the preſent mighty criſis : the awful and unparal- 
leled ſituation of the world. Is not the human character tremen- 
douſly fermenting ? and ſhall we not guard our country fr the 
effects of its exploſion ? Shall we rather throw in a further leaven 
of diſcontent, and by ſouring the Catholic mind, enereaſe the 
efferveſcence? Is this a time which calls for mere negative allegi- 
ance ; and indolent acquieſcence in the preſent ſcheme of things, 
which refrains alike from loyalty and treaſon? Or does not the 
pet iod demand rather a zeal for the conſtitution, which none, who 
are aliens to its benefits, can feel? —lt is at all times the bold 
ſpirit of our manly conſtitution that the ſubject's perſon ſhall be 
reſpectable, as well as free. Hence the energy of Britons. No 
man can be zcalous for a cauſe which flights and puts him down; 
and if Goverament would enrol Catholic enthuſiaſm on its fide, 
it is not by Catholic degradationthey will excite it; but Govern- 
ment have need of the enthuſiaſm of their people; for the li - 
centious hand of anarchy is raiſed againſt all government. Jaco- 
biniſm is abroad: the lower claſſes of ſociety form his prey: in 
Ireland theſe are Catholics. Shall we ſhut the gates of our con- 
flitution, and expoſe them to this monſter? Shall we eſtrange 
them by that contumely which a Roman fatiriſt deſcribes as the 
moſt intolerable evil attendant on low eftate ? Let us not be too 
penurious in concefſion. Half- citizen, and whole Jacobin might 
become ſynonymous in theſe days. The policy of France is to 
eſtiange the nation from its rulers : Shall not the counter-policy 
of Ireland be to unite them? To little purpoſe is miniſterial coa- 
lition ; unleſs you make the parties of your people coaleſce. 
Events now paſs upon a greater ſcale. The days of puny and 
minute cabal are at an end. ; | 

Proteſtaniſm is the eftabliſhed religion of the ſtate ; but T 
will go a ſtep higher, and ſay, that Chriltianity is (more remote- 
ly) our eſtabliſhment. In the paramount bonds of this ſub- 
lime religion, whoſe very name ſuggeſts good will to all men, 
we are at once connected with cur Catholic fellow ſubjeRs. 
Let us remember this grand union, and forget ſubordinate dif. 
tintions. As ſtateſmen, as well as believers, we ſhould be 
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Chriſtians ;—for infidelity and Jacobiniſm march hand in hand- 

Tune ſame man who wrote the Age of Reaſon,” was alſo the 
author of the 4 Rights of Man.” —Chriſtianity is attacked in 
Europe. . Should not all its deſcriptions be embodied for its ſup- 
port z and the worſhip, throughout all its branches, be made re- 
fpeQable ? The breaſt, from which this orderly religion is once 
baniſhed, has loſt the firmelt ſtay, which ſupported its allegiance. 
Remembering this, we mull, aſſuredly, be cautious how we im- 
poſe diſabilities on the Catholic. Diſguſted with the incapacities 
which cling around their tenets, the unenlightened might raſhly 
wreak their vengeauce on religion, and ſeek refuge in infidelity, 
and its jacobin train of notions. Such is the uva progreſs of po- 
pular dereliction.— They ruſh, inconſiderately, from one extremi- 
ty io another ; from ſupeiſlition to inſidelity; from ſervility to 
licence. The hiſtory of French confuſion atteſts the truth of 
what I ſay. Nor would the Catholic apoſtate reaſon wildly, 
though profanely : for, when once he had become an iofidel, he 
might ſeem to be a Proteſlant; and could thus get over all his 
incapacities at once. Conſider this; his diſabilities ariſe, I ad- 
mit, from his being Catholic: but do they not ſpring, morg re- 
motely, from his being Chriſtian ?—It is got Popery, but Chriſ-- 

; tieniy, that ſtands between him and falfe ſwearing. We ſhould 
| be cautious how we even ſeem to impoſe penalties on religion— 

a tax upon Chriſtianity is a bounty to the infidel. 

But the Catholics are ſo numerous their religion mey predo- 
minate, and cur eſtabliſhment be overturned. Perhaps here docs 
exiſt ſome riſk ; and having preferred it to a greater, we ꝭught to 
guard againſt it. I ſhall always concur in defence of the church 
of Ireland; 1 ſhall always concur in defence of the Proteſtant al- 
cendency :—an expreſſion which, I know not why, bas been lat- 
terly laid aſide, but which conveys what, I think, our religion 
fhould enjoy. I would give aſcendaocy to the church, but not 
to the individual ; except ſo far as the latter be neceſſary to ſe- 
eure the former; and in meaſuring the degree, I feel there is 
ſome nicety. But the number of the Catholics ſeems an ill rea- 
ſon for their ſubjection, in a country whoſe conſtitution ſays, the 
many ſhall be free + It is an unlucky circumſtance that our eſta- 
bliſhment lies one way, our population lies another; but we 
muſt take things as they are; and 1 hold that an eſtabliſhment 
unuſually contracted, demands a toleration uncommonly exten- 
fire; one which-will not ſtop at the removal of penaltics, but will 
alſo venture on conferring powers. | 

Perſuaded, as I am, of the ſuperior excellence of our religion, 

I muſt believe that its extent will be proportioned to our civiliza · 

tionz that Proteſtantiſm will find converts, and flourih amongſt 
dur commonality, in proportion as that commonality ſhall become 
© eailightened : 1 therefore hold an attempt to keep our populace 
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in a ſtate of barbariſm and degredation, as calculated to impede 
the progreſs of the Proteſtant religion. 

But, if there be danger of Catholic pre-eminence on the one 
hand, is there no fear of Jacobin principles on the other? And if 
their poiſon had already tainted the Catholic body, ſhould we beſt 
prevent its further progreſs by proſcription ?—But why turn all 
our caution to that quarter which leaſt wants it? Let us chuſe 
our alternative. If Pius be the conqueror, who 1s to overſet our 
conltitution—(the mighty Pius! the late protoge of a regiment 
of dragoons !)—we ſhould haſten to negociate with the Jacobins 
of France ;—bnt, if this latter be the quarter from whence dan- 
ger is apprehended, we ſhould embrace our Catholic fellow-ſub- 
jets without delay. Shall we render penalties eternal, which 
even as temporary were oppreſſive, and continue fetters on religi- 
on which were originally meant for politics ; for certain ſtate 
opinions of which Popery was made the teſt ?—Opinions, let me 
add, whoſe miſchief was but fugitives and has long ſince paſſed 
away. Would you know what are Catholic principles at this 
day !—Examine the brigade, you will there behold our country- 
men in the character of ſtaunch royaliſts, ſteadily reſiſting all 
republican ſeduction, and loyal to the Bourbons as they had been 
to the Stuarts ;—loyal as they had been to that infatuated James, 
who vainly eſpouſed the cauſe of a ſmall minority of his ſubjects 
againſt the rights and wiſhes of the great body of his people. — 
Let us not purſue an example which we abhor: it is as wrong 
to be a bigot for the Proteſtant as for the Papiſt. 

What pledge have we for the loyalty of the Catholic ecclefi- 
aſtic ; for his ſteady averſion to the jacobin chaoes of principles ? 
We have the cruelties exerciſed on his order by the French; 
we have his conſciouſneſs that jacobiriſm muſt be the ruin of the 
"prieſthood. What ſecurity have we for the loyalty of the Catholic 
gentlemen ?—We have his ſtake of property in the country 
we have his ſtake of rank in ſociety—that rank which makes 
him the natural champion of ſubordination. We have, aſſured- 
ly, as good fecurity in the caſe of the gentleman as of the pea- 

ſant; and ſhould be cautious how, transferring degradation from 
the latter, we impoſe it, as a leſs tolerable = upon rank. 
This, if there were diſaffection, would be to give it leaders. I, 
for my part, ſhould rather ſee the ancient gentleman, the heir 
of Catholic wealth, and perhaps of Catholic dignity, ſeated as a 
popular repreſentative amongtt us; one whoſe, rank and pro- 
perty ſtood as pledges for bis conduct, than behold ſome 
Proteſtant tool of Catholic eleQors :—the ready inſtrument of 
the worlt party - views ; the needy repreſentative of indigent con- 
ſtituents. | 

Suppoſe danger from the Catholics ;—yet, where ſome riſk 
mult be run, we ought to choſe the leaſt. —I would fain preſerve 
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our church eſtabliſhment unimpaired, ſuperſtitiouſly inviolate in 
its moſt remote pomeria ; but ſhould rather abate ſomewhat of 
Proteſtant pre-eminence, than not enſure the fabric of both 


church and conſtitution. Superficial yielding may be fundamen- 
tal conſervation ; 


ec imaque tellus 
Stet, quia ſumma ſugit.” 


But, from all I can collect, the dangers are imaginary; and 
ſuch the ſtate and intereſts and property in this country, that the 
Cathclics will not enter at once on the practical enjoyment of 
that privilege, which they call on us in theory to beſtow. They 
will creep gradually and ſafely into conſequence amongſt us, ac- 
quiring at every ſtep an habitual love for the conflitution, and 
even at laſt, not tranſgrefling the bounds of Proteſtant ſecurity. 

In the purſuit of my profeſſion, I lately ſaw a grand jury, 
conſiſting entirely of Proteſtants. This fact either goes to de- 
monſtrate the truth of my laſt aſſertion, by ſhewing that there 

could not be found a fingle Catholic in the whole county, of 
property entitling him to be called preferably to Proteftants on 
the grand jury; or it proves that the incapacities under which Ca- 
tholics ſtill labour, may be made a handle for withholding the 
the favorrs already granted : and on this ground I might argue 
ftrongly for their further emancipation. 

But this ſubje& will be fo much better treated by others than 
by me, that I ſhall not engroſs longer the attention due to them. 
I ſhall not dwell upon the topic of ſo much having been grant- 
ed, that it is become impolitic on this ground, to refufe extend- 
ing our conceſſions ; a topic urged with ſufficient ſtrength, Mr. 
Speaker, by the ableſt of Catholic opponents in 1793. I ſhall not 
dwell on the many friends which the Catholic claims have latterly 
obtained amongſt the Proteſtants. I ſhall conclude when I have 
noticed a hint which caught my car, that attachment to the Ca- 
tholics means eſtrangement from Great Britain. I diſclaim har- 
bouring any ſuch ſentiment as the latter. I wiſh the two coun- 
tries to continue ever one cordial intimately well connected em- 
pire. I wiſh their harmony from prejudice, as well as principle. 
From prejudice the growth of my partialities towards England— 
a conſiderable portion of my life was ſpent there, and the 
thought of England connects itſelf with all that is pleaſing to my 
mind. It was the place of my education—the ſcene of theſe 
early years, and of thoſe early habits, which the memory recalls 
and cheriſhes with moſt delight. I am proud to think it contains 


many friends, who much regard me; and perſons whoſe eſteem 


affords a reaſonable ground for pride.—I am, beſides, perſuaded, 
that in their harmony conſiſts the welfare of both iſlands. —If 
any man wiſhed a breach, and endeavoured to foment it, be ſhould 
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find in me, if not a formidable, at leaſt a firenuous opponent. 


Did the Catholics dere a rupture, I ſhould vote againſt their 
emancipation, | 


Mr. OG. ſaid his ſentiments on the ſubje& of this bill were 
already well known—he had oppoſed it in the firſt inſtance, and 
would oppoſe it in every ſtage where he ſhould meet it. He 
would not have ſo often troubled the Houſe, but that he had a ſo- 
lemn duty to diſcharge—to rally round the conſtitution, and to 
reſtore to his cenſtituents their deareft, rights, which they had 
committed into his hand ;—as yet he had never deferred the Pro- 
teſtant body, nor however gloomy the proſpect, had. he ever loſt 
his road. —To the bill be would oppoſe the revolution—the co- 
ronation oath—the oath of abjuration—the ſettlement of church 
and ſtate—the act of union and ſettlement the right of the 
houſe of Hanover the acts of this feſſion—and the forfeited 


lands ;—he therefore hoped the bill would never go into a com- 
mittee. 


Mr. D. Latoucas was againlt the bill, becauſe it proſtrated 
at the feet of the Catholics all the great offices of ſtate ; it re- 
leaſes them from obligations which the Proteſtants are bound by, 
and therefore it was partial. In his opinion it endangered the 
Hanoverian ſucceſſion, becauſe for any thing that appeared in 
the bill it did not prevent the Crown from gracing the brow of a 
Roman Catholic king, which he prayed Heaven to avert. He 
would on thoſe grounds oppoſe every clauſe of it. 


Hon. Groxgt Knox.—Sir, it is apparent to every man, that 
at no period, ſince the ſettlement of this country, has there ex- 
ilted a neceſſity fo prompt and abſolute to ſecure the affections 
and unite the exertions of the whole people, as the preſent. We 


are engaged in a war, not of fieges and of battles merely, not a 


conteſt of revenue and reſources ; if it were, the grants of our par- 

liaments, and the gallantry of our armies, would remove from us 

all apprehenſions; but we are engaged in a conflict with an evemy 

whoſe weapon is ſeduction, whoſe ſucceſſes are ſedition, and 

whoſe victories are inſurrection; we are contending with + 
hi 


ples the moſt faſcinating, and the molt pernicious—the moſt ex 


alted in appearance, the moſt ſelitſh in reality; principles w 


affect to reſtore us to our belt rights, by ſubjecting us to our 
wor ſt paſhons—to purify our morals, by baniſhing our religion 
and to ſupport the conflitution, by violating every maxim on 
which it is founded, and ſubverting every eſtabliſhment by which 
it is upheld. Such, Sir is our warfare ; and I will not ſcruple 
to aſſert, that on our vote this night depends whether we ſhall 
eſtabliſh in this country thoſe principles which mult be our de- 
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firuQion; or whether we reſcue our fellow ſubjects from that 
gulph into which they are faſt ſinking, and into which, if they 
do fall, we mutt inevitably be dragged -I ſay, Sir, that if we 
refuſe this bill, we fall do, unintentionally indeed, but really 
and effectually, the moſt ſignal ſervice to our enemies. For ob- 
ferve how exactly our conduct will corrreſpond with their views: 
they aim at the extinction of all conſtitutional principles arid 
privileges, and laugh at all rights which time and precedent 
have authorized and eſtabliſhed - we violate them: what follows? 
the people will forget er negle& them; and if they do, if they 
once ceaſe to ſtruggle for known, determined, exiſting conſtitu- 
-tional principles, depend upon it they will ſoon ſpeculate on the 
eſtabliſhment of new ones ; depend upon it they will not be long 
before they throw off the painful, though ſalutary, reftraint of 
laws; they will not long covet thoſe Britiſh principles which we 
- ſhall have taught them to deſpair of and deſpiſe.—No : 
"they will ſoon adopt, with the zeal of novices, but with the 
{kill of the experienced, the whole ſyſtem of organized anarchy, 
philoſophic barbatity, and patriotic rapine, of which an example 
is before them, and for the accompliſhment of which, no doubt, 
a fraternal aſſiſtance would peedily be ſolicited and obtained. 
And to this point they are not led by ſlow degrees: Such has 
been the unfortunate fluctuation of our councils, that they will 
now be driven to it by what they deem, however it may be meant, 
an inſulting attack upon the moſt energetic, implacable, and 
- glowing paſſion of the human breaſt—their pride. | 
Oa the ground cf preſent expediency, therefore, it is evident 
that this bill cannot be reſiſted, —It is happy for the country that 
it is equally irreſiſtible on the ground of right and permanent ad- 
vantage. by 
This truth cannot be diſputed :—that no government, except 
a military and defpotic one, can long exiſt, unleſs it is ſupported 
by the opinion of the governed ; it may endure for a ſeaſon of 
| tranquillity, but muſt periſh in the firſt ſtorm. In barbarous times 
_ that opinion, and the ſtrength it gives, has generally been found 
either in the ſuperſtition of the people, which places their under- 
ſtandings under the controul of their ſpiritual teachers—or in 
their attachment to certain chicfs who have been uſed to lead 
them into the field, and from whoſe {kill aud proweſs they derive 
honour and ſecutity ; but when an opener intercourſe has enlarg- 
ed the underſlaudings of men, and when commerce has diffuſed 
| her treaſwies and her knowledge, where is that government to 
look for permanence and protection which does not depend upon 
its military ſtrength ? Not, as formerly, to the clergy—their in- 
. Huence has followed the ignorance which nouriſhed and main- 
| tained it; not to the barons—their damp and cobwebbed halls are 
no longer erouded with vaſſals at once valiant and ſubmiſſive ; 


you mult ſearch for them in the capital—there they are to be 
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found, impoveriſhed by the luxuries, and enervated by the vices 
of commerce, whilſt their late followers are earning and enjoying 
her gains and her independence. Where, then, mult the throne 
take refuge, ſince ignorance and ſuperſtition, barbariſm and 
chivalry, preſent it no aſylum? In the arms of reaſon, and un- 
der the mantle of wealth. Wealth is, then, the ariſtocracy which 
upholds the monarch, and reaſon is the religion which ſanctiſies 
His authority. Thele, Sir, are the general principles and hiſtory 
of all free governments ; they are more peculiarly the principles 
and ancient practice of the Britiſh conſtitution.— That wife 
conſtitution has always reſted on the maxim (which is, in truth, 
its main pillar) of admitting into legal powers and privileges who. 
ever had ſtrength to injure or ſapport it: The clergy and the 
barons were courted by the crown as long as they ſwayed the 
public opinion; when property and knowledge, and conſequent- 
ly independence of lentiment, became more diffuſed, the com- 
mons were reſorted to, and admitted into the ſtate ; and when, 
at length, commerce had ſo ſpread out the wealth of the nation 
that the feudal ariſtocracy was completely annihilated, a princi- 
ple, the broadeſt illuſtration of the doctrine, was broached and ac- 
knowledged, that taxation and repreſentation could not be ſepa- 
rated, that is, that in the Britiſh conſtitution power could never 
be diſunited from wealth. Now, Sir, I do not mean here to 
{ay that taxation and repreſentation are ſeparated, though the re- 
preſentative part of the community is ſo much abridged, but that 
the principle which gave that maxim birth begins again to be for- 
got. In the caſe of America, it is true, that principle was re- 
üſted, and what was the iſſue? At the reformation, and not be- 
fore, that general principle was departed from; and in the in- 
ſtance of the Catholics of England, it continues to be violated z 
but the cauſe of that violation, and its continuance, are both ob- 
vious, and to this country they are inapplicable. The Catho- 
lies were then a ſtrong, united, enthuſiaſtic ſtate party, hoſtile 
to liberty, aſſiſted from abroad, and openly or ſecretly fayoured 
by the prince. To keep the reformation alive, then, ia the ſtrug - 
gles of infancy, it was neceſſary to exclude them from power ; 
for the King and a Catholic clergy and cabinet united, might 
have overthrown both church and ſtate. What is the caſe now:? 
The Catholics weak, reduced, and diſunited—(I1 ſpeak of Eng- 
land), —and the prince and chief perſons of the empire adverſe to 
their religion; why then, do the reſtrictions {till continue upon 
them in that country ? The truth is, they are made a ſacrifice to 
the prejudices of the people : their numbers are ſo ſmall, that 
the danger and the eyil are of no extent: the proſecution and 
hatred of Popery is ſuppoſed to give ſtrength to the Proteſtant 
church ; the parliament aud the miniſter are not urged to meddle 
with the ſubject, and are afraid to touch it, and therefore it re- 


mains an exception ta that rule. But if ſuch an exception can 
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be tolerated in Great Britain, is that a reaſon why it ſhould ex- 
iſt and be favoured here ? Does not the ſtate of this country, on 
the contrary, peculiarly reject it? Here the great body of the 
people is Catholic; much of the real, and no ſmall ſhare of the 
perſonal property of the country, in Catholic hands ; the lower 
claſs ignorant and turbulent, fr inſtruments, therefore, in the 
hands of irritated and unſubdued ambition; in a few years, if 
trade increaſes, the Cathelics muſt poſſeſs almoſt a monopoly of 
the perſonal wealth of the kingdom, a controul, therefore, over 
the numerous claſs of manufacturers and mechanics—a deſeripti- 
on of people the moſt prone to turbulence, ſince their income is 
fluftuating and precarious, and their wants and vices always 
craving and unſatisfied. Now if we drive the rich Catholic from 
the legiſlature, and from our own ſociety, we force him to at- 
tach himſelf to the needy and diſaffected; we oblige him, if pride 
and ambition have their uſual operation, to breed and nouriſh 
diſcontent, and keep alive a religious quarrel in the country. 

But if, on the contrary, we admit him at once into this and the 
other Houſe, and into the offices of ſtate, he becomes member 
of our parties, and the Catholic party is forgot. But, then, the 
Proteſtant intereſt I know not, Sir, what ſome Proteſtants 
may find or fancy to be their interelt, but of this I am ſure, that 
it never can be the intereſt of the Proteſtants of Ireland to have 
2 numerous, powerful, united, and adverſe party in the country, 
but that it muſt be their intereſt, by accepting the ſervices of 
the Catholic to annihilate his power, and to live in peace and 
harmony with their fellow ſubjects. 

Are we afraid of Republicans? Now let me aſk why, in ſo 
numerous an aſſembly as this is, compoſed of men with ſuch a 
variety of talents, temper, and objects, in a time of ſuch wanton 
ſpeculation as the preſent, ſcarce one republican is to be found. 
But ſuppoſe half of thoſe members who had been returned to this 
parliament, ſhould by law be incapacitated from fitting here; or 
to bring it more home - ſuppoſe all the northern, or all the 
preſent ſouthern members excluded by act of parliament, how 
long do you think, Sir, that they or their deſcndants would brook 
the degradation? I do ſuſpect highly as I thiuk of thoſe perſons, 
that they who are now the moſt loyal of his majeſty's ſubjects 
would ſoon rank among the worſt affected to the conſtitution, the 
empire of the throne : for ſo man is made. But ſuppoſe the Ca- 
tholics, already tainted with republicaniſm, will privileges render 
them more dangerous? Will privileges add an unit to their num- 
bers, or a guinea to their wealth? Will they become more ſpecu- 
lative, more virulent, more united by the conſtitutional conteſts 
in which they will be engaged? Does any man fear that the 
conſtitution of Ireland will ever be voted away by its parha- 
ment, whatever be its religion ? If a French miſſionary were ſent 


to Ireland to ſpread the French doctrines, what would be his 
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wiſhes ? What could he his courſe? Would he, bent as he muſt 
be on aſſailing the principles which ſupport this Houſe, attempt 
to tamper with thoſe whoſe political ruin was the prime obje& 
of his miſſion ? No, as his wiſh muſt be to kindle a war between 
the privileged and unprivileged orders, he would exult to find ſo 
much of the property, and ſo much of the talents of the nation 
forced to confederate with the mob. That to the uncultivated 
and indigent, bis natural allies in every ſtate, were added here, 
the wealthy and well informed, his natural foes. Through the 
extravaſated ambition of the latter, he would agitate and inflame 
the former, and diffuſe his feveriſh {pirit through the whole poli- 
tical maſs, Thus we are reluctant to remove what the Jacobine 
wiſhes we ſhould continue, It is in this Houſe, doubtleſs, it 
is in ou: ſociety that France muſt ever be deteſted, and Paine de- 
ſpiſed. 

l But the meaſure which is now propoſed, we have already ob- 
liged ourſelves to receive, and ſuch was the opinion and language 
of the ableſt adverſaries of Lord Hobart's bill. 

The policy of our anceſtors ſince the revolution was a wiſe one, 
if tyranny can ever be wiſdom, for it was adapted to its end, and 
they underſtood and practiſed the true maxims of bad govern» 
ment. They knew the effects of wealth and knowledge. They 
counted the number of Catholics, and calculated their phyſical 
force, and they reaſoned juſtly, and ated conſiſtently when they 
deprived them of property and education. They plainly ſaw 
that on the loathſome ſlime of ignorance and wretchedneſs, 
could the ponderous and ill-cemented bark of their ſupremacy only 
float. The conduct and principles which they purſued at that 
time, we have ſince ſeen followed by the late oppreſſor of 
France. Robeſpierre too was an enemy of learning and of wealth. 
So true it is, that in all ages, and all meridians, the cauſe of ty- 
ranny is the ſame. : 

What our anceſtors did, however, we have vndone. The les 
giſlature thought, and fo far it thought juſtly, that we could not 
be a powerful, proſperous and happy people, if three-fourths of us 
were ignorant and beggars. You, therefore, opened the gates of 
kuowledge and of opulence, but you did not obſerve that on their 
ſympathetic hinges were turning the gates of power and the con- 
ſtitution. Thoſe gates once open, no common force can cloſe. 
To imagine it is folly—it is wickedneſs to attempt it. Take, 
then your choice, re- euact yaur penal laws, riſque a rebellion, a 
ſeparation, or a union—or paſs this bill ;—for the hour is nearly 

arrived when we muſt decide z— the hour is already come when 
we ought to decide when our deciſion can {till be free, col- 
lected and compoſed ;—when, Sir, are falſe pride, falſe ſhame, 
and mock conſiſtency to recede? Is it now when the danger 
mult be ſo trivial, while the numbers we admit are too minute and 


inconſiderable even to form a party in that Houſe, or muſt we 
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wait till wealth has added to their numbers, and irritation to 
their union ; till they ſhall fee] their power, and exerciſe it in re- 
wenge. This is a ſerious reflection. How many, let me aſk, 
are there who now oppoſe this meaſure, who do not lament 
that it was not carried when I firſt propoſed it ? Who is there 
when it does pals, as paſs it ſurely muſt, that will not rue this 
day, if this day is to be darkened and diſgraced by its rejec- 
tion. 

In every political queſtion, I muſt acknowledge there are dif- 
ficulties, and to moſt policical meaſures there are weighty ob- 
jeRions ; in our deciſions, therefore, we muſt faicly weigh the 
advantages againſt the diſadvantages, and reft upon the prepon- 
derating ſcale. To the meaſure before us there are ſome objec- 
tions not to be overlooked. But when I ſee the danger which 
follow its rejection are ineyitable and tremendous, being rooted 
in the very nature of man and of ſociety, and that thoſe to which 
its reception expoſes us, are doubtful, diſtant and avertable, I 
cannot bring my mind to heſitate for a moment. The minor ob- 
jections to this bill have already been fully anſwered. I ſhall, 
therefore, confine my obſervations to that which is moſt plauſible, 
J mean the danger to the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment. Next to 
Chriſtianity itſelf, I revere the Proteſtant eftabliſhment, for it 
preſerves religion, without deifying the prieſthood, allows li- 
berty of conſcience, without ſanRioning licentiouſneſs ; retains 
what is modeſt and venerable, and rejects what is gaudy and 
' fraudulent in the worſhip from which it is ſeparated, and ap- 
proaches in its tenets, as near as any other religion, and nearer 
than moſt others to the real doctrines and true ſpirit of the goſ- 

pel. As connected with the ſtate, it protects the crown without 
debaſing itſelf ; it humbles the pride of the nobility without ar- 
© rogance or aſſumption ; it ſhames the licentiouſneſs of the wealthy 
without cant or hypocriſy ; and it leads the people to their duty 
© without exciting their paſſions, or impoſing on their credulity. 
Applied to this country too it is a bond of imperial connexion, 
ang therefore worthy of the care and veneration of every man 
who values that connexion. About this eſtabliſhment, therefore, 

I cannot be indifferent, for I underſtand the advantages which 
atiſe from it : A knowledge for the want of which many enemies 
of this bill muſt atone by the virulence of their zeal. 

Now, Sir, one of thoſe conſiderations by which I have been im- 
pelled to the ſupport of this meaſure, has been the real peril in 
which our eſtabliſhment ſtands, if we perſiſt in rejeRing it; for if 
we do fo perſevere, I clearly fee that we ſhall be driven to this 
dilemma, cither to give up our national independence, or our 

national worſhip ; but that by paſſing it now we take the moſt 
efficacious means to ſecure both. If, I ſay, we continue to ex- 
clude and irritate the Catholic, we can have no real ſecurity 


againſt the ſubverſion of property and religion, but an unconditiy 
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onal ſubmiſſion to Great Britain, and a reſignation of the crown 
of Ireland into the hands of the Britiſh parliament. But if we 
adopt it now, we ſhall gradually liberalize the Catholic gentry : 
they will ſee how much their property, their liberty, and their 
lives depend upon the coultituticn : they will obſerve how much 
that couſtitution depends upon our connexion wich Great Bri- 
tain, and how much that connexion reſts on the uniformity of 
the ſtate religion. He cannot fail to fee, for it will be a leſſon 
of experience, that whatever leads to forcible ſeparation muſt end 
in ſubjectiou: but that if the connexion between the two coun- 
tries ſhould be diffolved by mutual conſent, we ſhould incur all 
the expence, without acquiring any of the profits of indepen- 
dence ; and that when our conſtitution ſhould loſe the check of 
Britiſh influence, and our partics the arbitration of the Britiſh 
cabinet, we ſhould ſoon be conſumed by the waſting diſeaſe of a 
jealous and rapacious oligarchy, or expire in the convulſions of 
a democracy. Do you think, Sir, that the Catholic gentleman, 
educated and living amougſt us, is likely to be ſo filly a bigot as 
to ſacrifice the conſtitution of this country to the chance of ag- 
grandizing a few ignorant prieſts ? Is this an age in which ſuch 
a whimſy is likely to prevail? Is it not much more probable, 
taking into view the progreſs of knowledge, and the indepen» 
dent ſpirit of the times, that the Catholic gentlemen, already 
more than half Proteftants, will bring up their children to a con- 
farmity with that faith which opens to them, without a convulſi- 
on, the profits of the church? Speak to the Catholic barriſter, 
aſk the Catholic officer his opinion, you will leara what will be 
the ſentiment of a Catholic member of parliament. No, Sir, 
ſuch a project is not, cannot be within their contemplation, or 
their means ; but then they will force a democratic change in the 
repreſentation, vulgarly, and perhaps falſely, called a reform; ſtill 
ſuch a violence mult come from without, from thofe who do not 
poſſeſs the privilege, not from thoſe who do. On the contrary, 
1 aſk not the experience of this night to prove with what un- 
' willingneſs men who poſſeſs the priviiege admit their fellow ſub · 
jects to a participation of it; J confels, therefore, I feel no 
alarm on the ſubject. If the Catholics quarrel with Great Bri- 
tain, it will be, not for their faith, but her conſtitution. De. 
rive them of the latter cauſe and we need not fear the former. 
f I tremble for the eſtabliſhment, it is not the Catholic aud his 
" croſs, but the Deiſt and his blaſphemy that I fear. If the Pro- 
teſtant teinple is to fall, it is from Proteſtant levity, and from 
Proteſtant profligacy ; it is from thoſe who ſcoff at all religion, 
traffic with the church, and pollute the ear with their profaneneſs, 
that I look for the overthrow of the fabric. The lofty example 
is obſerved, and is deſcending ; when it ſhall become general, 
when the trite jelt of the oftentatious blaſphemy ſhall iſſue from 
' vulgar moaths, miniſters of religion you may retire, for your miſ- 
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ſion is fulfilled. If the Proteſlant eſtabliſhment is in danger from 
the Catholic, it will be from the Catholic forcing into the con- 
ſtitution, and carrying the church along with him. Admit him, 
aud the church remains behind. We ſhall admit him; I foreſee, 
I foretel well; but we ſhall withhold that admiſſion ſo long, that 
at length we ſhall give without generoſity, what will be received 
without gratitude ; we ſhall yield not to reaſon, but to clamour : 
what ought to be the reſult of wiſdom and reflection, will be the 
work of panic aud precipitation; and that day which ſhall re- 
cord the laſt triumph of the conſtitution, will to us be a day of 
bumiliation and diſgrace. 

I have now, Sir, laid all the ſtrongeſt objeRions before the 
Houſe, and given them, I truft, the weight they merit. Now, 
Sir, ſuppoſe a man to have erected a building, but not to have 
ſecured the foundation, and to have heaped pile upon upon pile, 
till the tottering edifice was ready to tumble on his head, and he 
and his habitation to be deſtroyed by the firſt ſtorm, what would 
be his conduct? If a prudent man, he would, no doubt, be in 
haſte ro examine into and enlarge his foundation. Yet many 


plauſible objections might be urged why he ſhould not. The 


ſcaffolding may fall; in removing one ſtone a whole- maſs 
may . off; “ Better to bear the ills we have, than fly to 
others that we know of ;** beſides, who can tell but it may laſt 
your own time ; and as to your poſterity, let your children take 
care of themſelves, Our poſterity |—yes, daſtards as we are, 
theſe are the counſels which we hear, which we admit, which we 
bluſh to own, but which we are not aſhamed to follow. The 
building, we hope, will laft the ſhort period of our exiſtence, and 
we care not if it, and our poſterity, be levelled in the duſt. After 
us the deluge, was the ſelfiſh proverb ever in the mouth of the 
French nobility ; but the deluge has ruſhed upon them in their 
own time, and ſwept them from the face of the earth. | 
Confident, Sir, however, as I am of the juſtice and abſolute 
neceſſity of this meaſure; I am not ſurpriſed that it ſhould be 
oppoſed. I can eaſily calculate the effects of habit, pride, and 
ſhame, irriſiſtible in weak minds, powerful in the ſtrongeſt, ope- 
rating againſt this bill; —I can conceive much irritation againſt 
the perſon who brings it forward, and ſome intereſt in the defeat 
of a few of thoſe who ſupport it, raiſing up a hoſt of angry or 
rapacious enemies; I can conceive too an honourable attach- 
ment in the beſt minds to a declining cauſe ; but I cannot con- 
ceive that this can laſt, that the eyes of every man muſt not at 
length open to the perils which ſurround him, and that a meaſure 
of policy and right, of national honour and national ſecurity, 
ſhall not in the end prevail, 5 
Such, Sir, are my ſentiments; ſuch the principles which have 
compelled me to come forward on this great ſubject. Whether I 
have transfuſed my conviction into the minds of others ; whether 
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this Houſe will ſympathize with my feelings, or be governed by 
my reaſonings, I cannot tell; but this I will fay, that no honeſt 
man could think as I do without acting as I have done. If I 
am miſtaken now, I can never hope to eſcape error ;—to the ver- 
dict of futurity, therefore, I muſt ſubmit it. I ſubmit to it, 
and without fear, for what can I apprehend from her ſentence? 
Can I ſuppoſe that Chriſtianity will relapſe into intolerance— 
that the human mind will become retrograde—and that the reli- 
gion of peace and ſociability ſhall become the inſtrument of ftrife 
Sof the pretext of monopoly? Shall it be faid that political 
co-exiltence cannot obtain amongſt thoſe who acknowledge the 
ſame revelation at a time when the alarming progreſs of infidelity 
calls upon all men who believe the goſpel to confederate in its de- 
fence * Shall religion be the ground of excluding the Catholic 
from the temple of our conſtitution, into which the Deiſt, and 
even the Atheiſt, have acceſs, aud ſhall we be duped by thoſe 
falſe alarmiſts who never have fears for the church till there are 
hopes for the conſtitution. If I admit that the church eſtabliſh. 
ment is an object of illiberal jealouſy, ſhall I diminiſh the evil, 
ſhall I ſecure its exiſtence, by interpoſing it between the nation 
and the conſtitution by telling a people ardent in the purſuit 
of their object, that there is no other impediment in their way ? 
No; they are the eſſectual enemies of the church who do ſo.— 
But, Sir, if I had ever approved of that ſyſtem of which we con- 
ſented to be ſlaves, that we might be tyrants, and ſunk this 
country below the political horizon, that we might excluſively 
poſſeis its eminences; could I continue in the ſame mind now that 
we have broke in upon that ſyſtem with ſecurity with ſecurity, 
Cid I ſay? —with unexampled and rapidly increafing proſperity,now 
that we have diſcovered with what uſury, protected and enfran- 
chiſed induſtry repays its obligations. Let us not, therefore, vainly 
and fooliſhly hope to eternize this incongruous mixture of privi- 
lege and excluſion ; to perpetuate the teparation of the conſtitu- 
ent from the repreſentative; to keep the Catholic in a conſtant 
agony of expectation, and the Proteſtant of apprehenſion. Let 
us not delay that entire political union, on which, without doors, 
all ranks are now agreed—rather let us ſeize on this auſpicious 
moment to ratiſy their wiſhes: thus ſhall we confederate their 
zeal in the defence of our conſtitution ; then, and then only, 
ſhall we ſtrike terror into our enemies abroad, and filence our ca- 
lumniators at home. Es OA 


Mr. Maso ſpoke for the rejection of the bill. 


Mr. R. Jou Ns Sir, it ſeems to have been generally acknow- 
ledged through the courſe of this debate, that the ſituation of 
the kingdom required from every honeſt man a fincere exertion 
to encourage, as far as poſſible, a reſpect for Government and 
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a zeal for religion amongſt the people who have ſhewn, in many 
inſtances, too ſtrong a propenſity to reſiſt the one and to deſpiſe 
the other. Yet, with this impreſſion upon the mind of every ſe· 
rious man, you have been condemned to liſten to harangues which 
bear the marks of deliberate compoſition, and in which every 
branch of your government and conſtitution has been repreſented 
as in a ſtate of corruption and decay-—in which the hierarchy of 
your Proteſtant eſtabliſhment has been ridiculed for a ſuppoſed 
abuſe of its dignity, and miſapplication of its wealth, and the 
prieſthood of a tolerated religion groſsly and vehemently charg- 
ed with being ſunk 1nto ſtupid ignorance and contemptible vul. 
ity. 

| A'right hon. baronet near me (Sir H. Langriſhe) has made bims 
ſelf, though not his auditors merry with a view of the decay and con- 
tempt into which the papal character and papal power have fallen. 
Sir, I am no Papiſt, but I am not a modern philoſopher. The Pope 
is generally an old man, is always a ſovereign prince, and a miniſter 
of the Chriſtian religion. Though a younger man than the right 
hon. baronet, I have not quite ſo much of the juvenile vigour of mo- 
dern pbiloſophy about me, as to have loſt all reſpect for thoſe who 
\ unite in their -perſons the circumſtances of age, rank and the 
Chriſtian prieſthood, under whatever climate, or in whatever 
mode of worſhip I may chance to find them. 

After hearing the conſtitution of the country and the miniſters 
of religion expoſed and derided by the advocates of the Papilts, 
you are deſired by the bill now before you, to open the power of 
the ſtate and Parliament to the pretenſions of thoſe Papiſts; and 
you are called upon to do ſo upon no other ſecurity than ſome de- 
clarations of theirs, that they do not mean to alter the conſtitu- 
tion or to overturn the Proteſtant religion. To relt the exiſtence 
of a tate on mere declarations, mult at all times be a hazardous 
experiment; but to reſt the exiſtence of a ilate on the declarations 
of men amongſt whom we are aſſured by the right hon. baronet, 
the influence of the religion in which they have been bred, has 
very much decayed, without the appearance of any other ſyſtem 
having been adopted in its room; and to give intire credit to 
«ſuch declarations upon the arguments of gentlemen who have 
ſhewn in themſelves a verſatility of conduct, bordering upon a di- 
rect contradiction of their own avowed principles and repeated 
declarations, would, in my mind, be a degree of credulity utterly in- 
conſiſtent with the ſober diſcretion of Parliament. It would be 
preſſing indeed, Sir, upon our credulity, if, in the year 1792, 
you had heard a youpg man of confiderable talents, born of a 
noble family, (Mr. G. Knox) aſſert, “that as long as Great 
- Britain remains attached to a Proteſtant cltabliſhmeut and a Pro- 
teſtant crown, ſo long muſt we being Proteftants, remain the rul- 
ing power here, or the connexion muſt be diſſolved ;”—If you 


had heard him aſſert, that we could not have a Catholic par- 
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liament and remain long without a Catholic king ;” if you had 
heard him aſſert, ** that the legiſlative power could not be of one 
faith, and the executive power of another; that the Catholics he- 
ing but men, 1t was not the nature of man but that defire ſhould 
grow with gratification, and ambition with power;“ if you had 
found him, for ſuch reaſons, the ftrong advocate for Proteſtant 
aſcendency—and in the year 1795 had heard the ſame man, 
with all the dignity of high family and untainted character, 
aſſert againſt his own aſſertions, argue againſt his own ar- 
guments, defy his own principles, and inſiſt upon the utility 
of deſtroying that Proteſtant aſcendency which was in the 
year 1792 the object of his affeQion, the efficient cauſe of his 
family dignity, and of his individual property—if you fhad ſeen 
and heard ſuch things, Sir, ſurely it ſhould be a leſſon to us, to 
pauſe before we gave implicit credit to the vague declarations of 
men, who, from their inferior ſituation in life, cannot be ſuppoſ- 
ed to have the ſame high incentives to a pure and conſiſtent con- 
duct, as men of the rank and conſequence of the perſon to whom 
I have alluded. But this is not the only inſtance, Sir, which 
- might be produced to induce us to pauſe before we give implicit 
credit to the profeſſions or arguments of any men. Did the 
right hon. gentleman who introduced this bill, aſſert within theſe 
few days, that a revenne officer ſhould be deprived of every ſhare 
of political power, becauſe that revenue officer was peculiarly 
attached to his native ſovereign, peculiarly bound to the wealth 
and vigour of the ſtate? And if he did fo will he aſſert, that it is 
no contradition now to argue that a Popiſh prieſt, more pecu- 
liarly bound to a foreign power, than a revenue officer is to his na- 
tive king, under deeper impreſſions of gratitude for his benefice, 
under the ſtronger ties of obedience from the vows of his order, 
loaded with foreign pay and doomed. to foreign obedience, is 
yet fitted and qualified for the highelt truſt and power in the 
late, while the revenue officer is diſqualiſied for exerciſing the 
loweſt, becauſe he is the immediate ſervant of his king ?—But 
if the modeſty of the right hon. gentleman's nature ſhould make 
him hefitate at ſubmitting to the conviction of his own arguments, 
let him take the authority, not of himſelf but of his adviſer and 
friend (Mr. George Ponſonby). What did that honourable 
member permit in the year 1783 to be publiſhed under the au- 
' thority of his name? “ There are,“ ſaid the hon. member, © in 
this country two ſets of men who are intereſted in promoting a 
change ; the Catholics of the South, the known friends to mo- 
narchy; the Preſbyterians of the North, the votaries of repub- 
licaniſm; thefe latter have ſet on the others to make it a com- 
mon cauſe, and between them both the eftabliſhed church is 
blockaded ; but if the people who have eflabliſhed the conſtitu- 
tion, ſhall be overpowered by thoſe who often attempted to de- 
ſtroy it, we ſhall have them quarrelling for ſeats in parliament, 
for authority; and for ſupremacy.” | 
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Such, Sir, is the language which, with almoſt a prophetic pe- 
netration, was uttered in the year 1783, by the perſon who 
now is the leader of that very blockade on the eſtabliſhed church, 
which at that time he fo ardently refiſled, and ſo patheticall 
| lamented! To that he added a folemn declaration, that “ he 
would ſupport with his life and fortune, that conſtitution under 
which (he truly faid) he had enjoyed every bleſſing.” But, Sir, 
the magnitude of this queltion is ſuch, as to render it neceſſary 
to try it by a more ſerious inveſtigation than a compariſon of the 
declarations, ot authority of any individuals, however reſpectable. 

It is ſaid in the preamble of this bill, that it is “ right and 
expedient to remove the reſtrictions preſerved by the bill of 1993,” 
in favour of the antient conſtitution :; I deny it to be expedient 
to do ſo; and if there were no temporary inexpediency, I ſhould 
deny it to be right. They are both ſerious points, and deſerve to 
be examined. | : 

The expediency muſt be determined by the time, the manner, 
and the conduct of thoſe who have urged the meaſure forward. — 
The cauſe of this night's debate has been lafd for fome years. 
The right hon. gentleman who introduced this bill, has permit- 
ted the anthority of his name to be uſed, in order to promulgate 
to the people, that the queſtion in every ſtage of the Popiſh 
claim has been, * whether three millions of loyal ſubjects were to 
be kept in a ſtate of degrading ſubjection to a body of one milli- 
on ??—a mode of ſtating the queſtion, calculated to inflame the 
paſſions of the multitude, but not to inform the judgment of the 
ſober part of mankind ! 1t is ſo calculated, becauſe there is not 
any law of ſubordination in government to which it might not 
as well be applied, as to the excluding principle of the Britiſh 
conſtitution. The addition of the epithet loyal to the three 
millions of Papiſts, and declining to give the fame reſpectable epi- 
thet when he ſpeaks of one million of Proteſtants; does not ſeem 
likely to add much to the moderation of the argument. But fup- 
poſing ſuch a ſtate of the queſtion to be fitted for argument, I 
reply, that the aſſertion is not founded in fact. I conſider Great 
Britain and Ireland, as to all queſtions of conſtitution, invariably 
intermixed : There is an error in aſſerting the conſtitutions are 
merely the ſame—there is in truth but one conſtitution, and that 
one conſtitution adopted and preſerved in both kingdoms : No 
part can be changed in either kingdom without inſtantly affecting 
the other. The repreſentative in parliament therefore, whe- 
ther of Great Britain or Ireland, in queſtions which affect the 
conſtitution not of a particular diſtri, but of the empire itſelf, 
ſhould conſider bimſe}f not as the repreſentative of a local diſ- 
trict, or in a particular kingdom; but deciding upon an imperial 
intereſt, he ſhould conſider himſelf as the repreſentative of the 
people of the empire. Such, on this occaſion, I conſider the 
members of the Houſe which I now addreſs, and ſuch I am pleaſ- 
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ed to find a right hon. baronet (Sir H. Langriſhe,) who ſtated 


the conſtitution as the conſtitution not of one or three, but of 
twelve millions of people, muſt have conſidered himſelf. Such, 
Sir, the members of the Britiſh parliament muſt alfo conſider 
themſelves, when they regard (as they frequently do,) atten- 
tively what paſſes in this kingdom. To anſwer then the ar- 
rogant aſſumption of three millions to one miltion, I ſay, the 
fact does not ſupport the aſſertion. 

If the intereſt of parties is to be oppoſed, (which T deny to be 
neceſſary,) and if that intereſt is to be inflamed by numbers, I 
ſay, then, that it is the eſtabliſhed right, the conſtitutional poſ- 
ſeſſion, of nine millions of Proteſtant inhabitants, his majeſty's 
ſubjects, from Orkney to Valentia, which is ſought to be ſhaken 
by the ambitious claims of a few men, who have endeavoured, 
for the worſt purpoſes, to put themſelves at the head of a nominal 
three millions. God forbid ! however, that this queſtion were 
to be decided by the ſhock of numbers; but if it were, upon 
their heads be it, who firſt brought their numbers in array. 
I tate the queſtion then not as it has been tated, whether three 
millions of loyal ſubjects are to be kept in a ſtate of degrading 
ſubjection to a body of one million, {who are not honoured by 
the right hon gentleman with the epithet of layal (but as a queſ- 
tion whether nine men, whofe names ſhall ſtate preſently, and who 
have quitted their ordinary occupations in order to trade in the paſ- 
ſions of the peaſants of the land, ſhall be permitted to ſeize a mo- 
ment of public danger to break through the laſt barrier which 
guards not the Iriſh alone, but the Britiſh conftitation and the 
ſettlement of the royal family? I ſtate it not as a queſtion whe- 
ther three millions are to be kept ina flate of degrading ſubjec- 
tion to one, but as a queſtion, the deciſion of which involves the 
whole of the conſtitution and the connexion between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland; and as the ſtrength of Great Britain depends 
on the ſtability of that connexion: and as her empire extends 
now from the Eaſt to the Weſt of the globe, involving in this 
night's debate almoſt the fate of mankind :— If I prove this to 
be the real ſtate of the queſtion, I prove all that is neceſſary.— 
If this be the real ſtate of the queſtion it anſwers itſelf, and leaves 
nothing of which a wiſe man ſhould enquire, or on which a brave 
man ſhould heſitate ; that it is the real, ſtate of the queſtion, a 
fhort detail of the facts which accompanied its riſe and progreſs, 
will demonſtrate. | 

The, claims of the papiſts to political power, the progrefs of 
which has given riſe to the bill before you, commenced in the 
year 1791. In January 17941, the king's ſpeech ſtates the ut- 
moſt proſperity of the empire; it give aſſurances of tranquillity, 
and propoſes a reduction of military eſtabliſhments: the funds of 
Great Britain and Ireland had riſen to a price which marked the 
unrivalled credit of the time; all was wealth, tranquillity and 
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power. Let me call the attention of the Houſe to the tone of 
the Popiſh application at that time: The Popiſh declaration of 
the year 1791 ſtates, ** It is not for the Iriſh Catholics, armed 
as their cauſe is with reaſon and with juſtice, like public foes to 
ſeek advantage from public calamity. They ought to advance 
their claim at a time more favourable to diſcuſſion, when the 
condition of the empire is flouriſhing and tranquil. They might 
ſeem culpable to their country, if affecting to diſſemblè what it 
were unmanly not to feel, they reſerved their pretentions in am- 
buſcade to augment the perplexities of ſome critical emergency.“ 
Let any man who hears me, recollect the month of February 
laſt: the empire ſurrounded by foreign foes, and harraſſed by 
domeſtic traitors ; let him recolle& what was then the language 
of a right hon member's manifeſto to thirty thouſand deliberators 
on the conſtitution, in Francis ſtreet; thoſe deliberations were 
conjured and preſſed at that moment of diſtreſs, © not to poſtpone 
the conſideration of their fortunes ?till after the war.” Let any 
man compare the tone of theſe addreſſes, and the times at which 
they were publiſhed, and then ſay, (in the language of a celebrat- 
ed Lay! which was the © moſt ſeaſonable, the moſt conſtitu- 
tional and the molt manly.” 
In the month of February 1792, the Papiſts publiſhed a ſpeci- 
| fication of their claims, in which the utmoſt extent of their wiſhes 
was declared to be © a right of voting in counties only for Pro- 
teſtant members of Parliament.” This claim of voting in coun- 
ties only, and for Proteſtant members, publiſhed under the au- 
thority of Mr. Edward Byrne, as the utmoſt boundary of the 
popiſh object, appeared on the 4th of February, 1792, when the 
proſperity and ſtrength of the empire till continued with undimi- 
niſhed ſplendour. But May 1792 preſented to their wiſhes ano- 
ther ſcene :—The King's proclamation of the 21ſt of May, 1792, 
fates, that ſeditious writings and perſons had endeavoured to 
vilify, and bring into contempt the wife and wholeſome proviſions 
made at the time of the glorious revolution :” and ſtates, © that 
| correſpondence had been entered into with perſons in foreign 
parts, to forward the above criminal purpoſes.” What followed 
this change of fortune? From the burning ſoil of domeſtic trea- 
chery, and under the impending fires of foreign war, aroſe the pan- 
demonium of Iriſh liberty, the Catholic Convention. Hear the 
language adopted by that convention, publiſhed by their autho- 
rity, and compare it with the temperate call upon the wiſdom 
aud purity of the government and conſtitution, publiſhed by the 
Papiſts in 17911 That convention was convened by a circular 
letter ofa Mr. Edward Byrne; aud the letter bears a date ſo 
nearly · connected with the date of the king's proclamation, as to 
ſkew that the meaſure of an illegal convention was hazarded, from 
the hope that the danger of the times would ſcreen it from puniſh- 
ment. The proceedings of that convention were publiſhed in 
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October 1792, and the publication declares to the Papiſts of Ire- 
land, “that the Proteſtants have nothing to give but weakneſs, 
and they refuſe to receive ſtrength-?? It declares, © that the demo- 
cratic power is not preſerved—that the three eſtates are not ba- 
lanced:“ it declares, * that the people are amuſed with the ſha- 
dow of a free government, while the nation droops under the ſilent 
working of Deſpotiſm;“ it calls upon the Papiſts of Ireland to 
« look (for direction and ſupport) to the declarations of the ſe- 
veral ſocieties of United Iriſhmen, particularly thoſe of Dublin 
and Belfaſt ; and it terminates with a ſolemn reſolution of thanks 
to the ſocieties of United Iriſhmen. The very ſame body of 
Papiſts, who in their committee on the toth of February, 1791, 
« confide with all humility in the juſtice, liberality and wiſdom of 
parliament, on the 31ſt of October, 1792, charge that very par- 
lament with being the weak and profligate inſtruments of a * fi. 
lent deſpotiſm.” This manifeſto of the Popiſh convention, ap- 
pears under the authority of the names of nine or ten men, who on 
the 23d of December laſt, openly ſolicited the Papiſts to de- 
mand, in maſs, what is called their emancipation. This ſolieita- 
tion of the Papiſts to come forward in a body, was publiſhed on 
the 23d of December, 1794, and was the conſequence” of a 
meeting held by a right hon. gentleman with the Papiſts' com- 
mittee, on the day of his landing from England, about the 15th 
- of December, and in which meeting he made at agreement, that 
if they came forward they ſhould have the ſupport of Govern» 
ment, although Lord Fitzwilliam had agreed to poſtpone the 
ueſtion. 5 

I I have ſtated, Sir, the thanks of this convention to the ſociety 
of United Iriſhmen : but I muſt venture to detain you a little 
longer, in order to ſtate the intimacy of connection, the iden- 
tity of ſentiments, opinions and conduct, between the two 
bodies called the Catholic Committee and this ſociety of Unitetl 
Iriſhmen. This Catholic Committee is compoſed of nine men and 
a ſecretary (whoſe names appear in their addreſs to the Papilts 
of Ireland on the 23d of December, 1794), and it appears to have 
emanated from the Popiſh convention of 1792. A confiderabte 
number of the individuals who compoſe this committee, are 
themſelves members of the ſociety of United Iriſhmen. 

The Popiſh convention had, in the year 1792, choſen for its 
ſecretary a gentleman of the name of 'Theobald Wolfe Tone; he 
was an United Iriſhman, he acted at times as ſecretary to that 
body, and was introduced to the notice of the Papiſts by the 
publication of a pamphlet written with ſome ſpirit, in the year 
1791, entitled © An Argument on behalf of the Catholics of 
Ireland.” Iu this pamphlet the wiiter inſiſts on the“ ahſtract 
right of the people to reform the legiſlature.” He decliges, 
however, to argue the phint for this animated reaſoi-—* Ag 
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Paine (ſaid he) who will, or who need, be heard on the ſub- 
ject ! The object of the book is to ſhew the deplorable ſtate of 
Ireland, ariſing from her connexion with Great Britain ; to la- 
ment the humiliated ſtate of this country it being without © am- 
baſſadors, army, or wavy ;“ —to © call” the tranſactions of 
1782 (which aſſerted the independency of the legiſlature of Ire- 
land, but left, unfortunately, in his opinion, the dependency of 
the Crown untouched) “ a bungling and imperfect buſineſs j— 
to prove that if the Papiſts are admitted into the legiſlature, a 
parliamentary reform mult follow, and that ſuch a reform, pro- 
duced by ſuch means, will “enable ireland to exiſt as an inde- 
pendent ſtate.” He aſſerts zbat the circumſtance of our exiſting 
as an independent ſtate is an event that “ infallibly muſt ariſe,” 
and that by ſuch means as he has pointed out, we ſhall then be 
% as competent to our own government, regulation and de- 
fence, as any ſtate in Europe.” He talks of the © infinite re- 
ſources and provocations to independence, which (he aſſerts) 
every hour brings forth to Ireland.” He ſpeaks of the Nation- 
al Aſſembly of France as a body of repreſentatives not of their 
conſtituents merely, but of man, whoſe nature they have exalted 
beyond the limits that even Providence feemed to have bounded 
it by 3”? and he aſſigns, as the principal cauſe of the exalted ſplen- 
dor, of that body, that in that aſſembly © Proteſtants fit indiſ- 
criminately with Catholics.” —He adds, that „ when he 
contraſts the National Aſſembly of France with other great bo- 
dies which he could name, he confeſſes he feels little propenſity 
to boaſt that he has the honour to be an Iriſhman and a Proteſ- 
tant.“ And he cloſes with an addreſs to the people of Ireland, 
in theſe words, Let them once cry reform, and the Catholics of 
Ireland are free, independent and happy.” 4 
This argument on behalf of the Catholics of Ireland, of - 
which, in tact, the various doctrines and addreſſes publiſhed by 
the United Iriſhmen are but an amplification, was circulated 
through Ireland with the name of Mr. Tone annexed to it. The 
principles contained in it were conſidered as a ſufficient induce- 
ment tb the Popiſh convention to ele& him their ſecretary, and 
to reward his ſervices by a vote of 1500; the whole of which, I 
underſtand, bas been paid within theſe few days. 
To leave no doubt as to the reform which was to be the effect 
of Catholic emancipation, the United Iriſhmen publiſhed, and the 
Papiſts adopted, a ſpecific plan of equal repreſentation, conſiſt 
ing of twenty-three articles: the firſt of which was, ** that the 
nation for the purpoſe of repreſentation ſolely, ſhould be divided 
Into 300 eleQorates, formed by combination of pariſhes, and as 
nearly as poſſible equal in 7 of population.” The gth ar- 
ticle is, “ that every male of ſound mind of the age of 21 years, 


who had maintained a family for ſix months in any eleRorate, 
be entitled to a vote for a repreſentative.” — The laſt ſen- 
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tence of this production is an emphatic call upon the peaſants of 
Ireland, to“ hang this plan up in their cabfus to think of it 
over and over again, and not to throw it by in deſpair.” 

[ have now gone through the ſeries of provocations prepar- 
ed for the peaſants of Ireland by the United Iriſhmen, adopted 
by the Popiſh convention, and infuſed into the boſoms of the 
lower, by the wealth and induſtry of ſome few among the higher 
claſſes of that religion. But it may aſked, Did the Papiſts adopt 
ſuch doctrines? I anſwer by deducing my proofs from the een- 
tre of their declarations. I hold in my hand, Sir, a letter, ſigned 
by a Mr. Thomas Braughall, in which he ſtiles bimſelf Chairman 
of the Catholics of Dublin, | addrefſed toa Dr. Wm. Drennan, 
as chairman of the United [riſhmen, and in the following 
manner: 


« Sir, | | | 
As chairman of the Catholics of Dublin, I am ordered to 
&« tranſmit a copy of their proceedings on Wedneſday, October 
« 31; we truſt you will find in that paper a juſt refle&ion of 
« your principles, no leſs honourable to yourſelf than advantage - 
« ous to the true intereſts of your country. 

am. Sr. A”. 

What thoſe principles were, of which the proceedings of the 
Papiſts were a juſt reflection, I have already ſtated. If you 
would call before you a ſubſtantial image of the effects of thoſe 
principles, look to the records of the king's courts of jaſtice. 
See one of the principals of this union out-lawed, another con- 
victed on a charge of high treaſon ; and another out-lawed for 
felony ; others fined and impriſoned for flanderous libels ; the 
2 itſelf diſperſed by the civil "magiſtrates, and its papers 
eized. | 

Can the Papiſts deny a knowledge of the acts flowing from 
theſe principles? The flight and outlawry of Mr. Rowan and 
Mr. Tandy, were public : the impriſonment of-the others, and 
the diſperſion of the ſociety, were public : that Mr. Toge was 
involved in the treaſon of Doctor Jackſon, was public: Since 
the month of June laſt, the indictment againſt Jackſon, contain- 
ing the paper of information. to France, drawn by Tone, was 
public: Yet it is this very Mr. Tone, the Papiſts, in the month 
of April laſt, attempt to adorn by their thanks, and actually 
rewarded with their money. But with a pretended three millions 
in the train of their committee with a junction in perſons and 
in principles with the United Iriſhmen—with defenders riſing in 
every quarter of the kingdom the wealthy plundered - the fee - 
ble and unreſiſting ſlaughtered, this Papiſt committee were not 
hardy enough to venture the preſent propolition to Parliament! 
They defired no more than the elective franchiſe; and, in theie 
proceedings of October 1792, they avowed that they wauld 
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fatigfaQurily acquieſce in having the King, the Houſe of Peers, 
the. Houſe of Commons and the church of Ireland, exclufively 
Proteſtant ! To ſuſtain them in the boldneſs of the preſent at- 
tempt, they wanted one junction more: — They wanted a junc- 
tian with a Lord Lieutenant, who. would be ready to agree 
with the King's miniſters to poſtpone a queſtion which his friends 
here. fomented and brought forward :—they wanted a junction 
with a, miniſter who would be ready to bring down the whole 
artillery, of govcrrment. plant it on the walls of Francis: ſtreet 
chapel, and, by the hands of a mob, batter the Parliament of the 
kingdom :—tbey ſought for that, juoction, and they found it! The 
men, whom (in their own any I have deſcribed to you, you 
have ſeen ſeated at the table, and known, to be cloſeted in the 
councils, of the we) perſot whom you have clothed in the. robes, 
and ſeated on the throne, of your ſovereign. 

In reviewing thus the fats and circumſtances which have oe. 
curred from 4 year 1791 to this time, in comparing their con- 
nexions and their tendencies, you arrive at the true ground of 
this queſtfon ; yon difcover the characters of the perſons who 
urged it forward, and the ends to which their labours have been 
directed. | ; 

It appears that the year 1791 was a period when the nation was 

| and tbe government without embarraſſment : The tone 
of the Papiſſo was then madeſt, their object was moderate—and 
they gore the inſtance of their having choſen a period of proſpe- 
ry id urge their pretenſions, as the evidence of the juſtice of 
their claim, of their loyalty, and of their integtity. They were 
not even contented; with a. general evidence of their oonduct : 

added a ſolemn declaration of their principles.—They enter- 

ech tp an awful contract with their king and his parliament, and 
declared ** that they ought to be conſidered as public foes who 
ſhould urge ſuch a clainf.,at.any other time than @ time of public 
tranquillity.” They went ſtill further: Leſt any doubt ſhould be 
entertained of the extent of their views and the purity of their 
intentions, they. publiſhed. a ſolemn declaration of their wiſhes, 
On the Ath of February, 1792, they bounded by ſpecific linea, 
and defined by ſpecific terms, the extent and nature of their ob» 
jeQ; - they cloſed with their fellow-ſabjeQs, and with the Jegiſla- 
ture for ever But the ſplendid. ſun of imperial proſperity which 
had ealled forth this harveſt of honour, generoſity. aud good faith, 
was ſoon to ſet the night of foreign. war and domeſtic treaſon, 
overſpread-the land: Then, in the hope that the daskneſs would 
conceal the crime, was this wholeſome crop. trodden under foot; 
then vn ſought for, with a ptofligate induſtry, every poiſanous 
weed that the wealth and luxuriance of the times had unhappily 
iven vigour to; then, inſlead of, humble petitions, and appeals: to 
Mt liberality- and wiſdom of the legiſlature, were beard and ſeen 
illegal conventions illegally ſummaned ; then. did thoſe oanventi 
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ons publiſh ſaucy inveRive againſt that conſtitution, of whoſe - 
bleſſings they at the ſame inſtant ſought the benefit ; then did 
they call that corrupt by the intermixture with which, they deſir- 
ed to purify and adorn themſelves ; then did they fling, with a 
vulgar malignity, opprobrious epithets at the heads of thoſe ver 
miniſters whoſe wiſdora they had before applauded, and to whoſe 
Uliberality they had bowed as grateful debtors ; then, and not till 
then, was ſeen the horrible audacity of men, daring enough 
with one hand to hold out an humble petition beſeeching 
the favour of a beneficent ſovereign, and in the other hand graſp- 
ing an union with the ee libeller, the outlawed felgh 
and the convicted traitor z the horrible audacity of men claim- 
ing a right to repoſe in the arms of the conſtitution, and at the 
ſame imſtant applauding the diſturbers of our peace, and con- 
ſoliag the traitor of our King! 
You have now ſeen the Popiſh committee connected with the 
miniſters of the Crown and leaders in Parliament ; you have ſeen 
that Popiſh committee connected with the Popiſh convention, 
and both connected with the United Iriſhmea and Mr, Tone! 
Trained within the body of the United Iriſhmen, and iſſuing 
forth in ſubſtantial treaſon, you have ſeen “ thoſe clamorous 
harbingers of blood and death,” Mr. Hamilton Rowan, Mr, 
Tone and Mr. Jackſon ; you have ſeen the ſufferings of ſome 
criminals alleviated, and the talents of others rewarded by ſub- 
ſcriptions raiſed by the efforts of thoſe committees and conven · 
tions; you have ſeen the accomplice of treaſon ſecretary to Po- 
piſh delegates, laying a Popiſh petition at the foot of the thirone z 
thus connected by one unbroken chain, you perceive, Sir, the 
miniſter and the traitor. It may be ſaid, though, that their in- 
tentions were not ſimilar— I am bound to hope it, and to be 
lieve it. But thoſe who admit the intimacy of connexion, yet 
deny the ſimilarity of intention, ſhould be reminded of the come 
mon experiments made qn the ſubtility of the ele&ric fluid, 
which, when the bar is charged, if an hundred men were to join 
hands, will communicate the ſhock from the firit to the lat. 
Modern patriotiſm is to the mind as the elemental fire is to the 
body; and that ſhock which commences in the cell of Newgate, - 
may terminate at laſt within the walls of Parliament! | 
But am | bold enough to accuſe three millions of the King's 
ſabje&s with cultiyating ſych principles and holding ſuch con- 
duct? God forbid ! Human nature, Sir, is not ſo depraved, as 
that yqu could find in any climate, or. under any government, 
three millions ſo loſt to all ſenſe of goodneſs. The million is 
always honeſt, always ſimple ; it means its own happineſs. But 
to be led and to follow is the inevitable nature of the million. 
The conduct and deſigns of the leaders, therefore, are the only 
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The wretched peaſant, whoſe head is counted to ſwell this aw- 
ful number, knows nothing of the means to be uſed, or the 
ends to be obtained. He is called upon by his prieſt to ſub- 
ſcribe, and he is told that Mr. Grattan is to relieve him from 
Tent and wretchedneſs ;—the innocent man bleſſes Mr. Grattan, 
and ſubſcribes the little produce of bis ſweat.” The miſerable 
"dupe, plundered of bis ſcanty earning, returns to his cottage 
and ſunk in repoſe, dreams of nothing but leſs labour for himſelf, 
and more food and raiment for his children. But this invocent 
man, Sir, is under the guidance of ſuch leaders, the more dan- 
rous as he is the more innocent—] therefore deem it inexpedi- 
t to admit ſuch leaders to any ſhare of power. We ſhould be 
the more careful, Sir, in a country where government ſeems to be 
the ſcience of all and obedience the habit of none. 
Bot we are told by Lord Fitzwilliam, that “ theſe men will 
rebe if we do not comply.” Why, Sir, if they will rebel, if 
their loya ty is fo looſe a cloak as to be thrown off in every con- 
teſt for rank and power—let them rebel I s it not better they 
ſhould rebel as they are, than that we ſhould admit them to draw 
their ſwords in the preſence of the throne itſelf, and let treaſon 
ſtalk within the walls of Parliament? 
But the preamble to the bill aſſerts, not only that it is expe- 
dient, but that it is right, to remove theſe reſtraints. If by 
Tight is meant any fuch thing as a natural right to political power, 
1 will not argue with any man who hold ſuch language: I 
know of no method ſo proper for their conviction as the cell of 
Mr. Jackfon in Ireland, or that of Tom Paine in France. But 
if by right is meant any claim or privilege ſpringing from the par- 
ticular conſtitution of this country, or 055 the general principles 
of civil ſociety, I muſt take leave to examine a little into that 


conſtitution and thoſe principles. e 
Though the . of excluding thoſe who were not of the 
eſtabliſhed religion, from the exerciſe of political power, had 
been long before known in Europe, yet the Proteſtant eſtabliſh- 
ment, as it is now connected in church and fate, did not, until 
the time of Elizabeth, take that hold of the Britiſh ' conſti- 
tution which ever ſince has preſerved them together. It was 
principally the work of Sir Wm. Cecil, one of the honeſteſt 
men that ever ſerved, and one of the ableſt that ever adorned 
the Britiſh monarchy Cecil was no theoriſt, He took the opi- 
nions and the cuſtoms of mankind as he found them. He 
laboured to ſtrengthen thoſe which were good, and to weaken 
thoſe which were bad. He uſed religion politically, as an in- 
firument of public ſtrength and ſafety, and he was not leſs 
a religious man for doing ſo. He ſaw the ſafety of the king- 
dom aſſiſted by its infular fituation. In confirming the ſeparati- 
on of the religious eſtabliſhment of England from the general re- 
ligion of the reſt of Europe, he procured by art that ſecurity for 
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the government which nature had given to the iſland. He ſaw 
that a connexion in a religion of which a foreign power was the 
head, had been the great road by which foreign intrigue, fo. 
reign money and foreign power had uniformly travelled into Eng- 
land, harraſſed its monarchs, and induced its people to deſtroy 
each other. That” complete ſeparation, therefore, to which 
Henry had been impelled by the fury of an ungovernable temper, 
was adopted and improved by Cecil with the coolneſs and ſteadi- 
nels of a wiſe and firm politician. | | 

Having diſcovered this barrier againſt the intrigues of foreign 
enemies, his next thought was to ere it with ſtrength and ſta- 
bility. In doing this, Cecil's views expanded as he advanced, 
The human mind ſees not all at once, and the flow produce of 
practice and experiment is always the molt beneficial knowledge. 

Ia ſeeking for a barrier to check the intrigues of a foreign 
enemy, he found an inſtrument to invigorate the already trembling 
prerogative of the crown, and one of a nature ſo peculiarly for- 
tunate, that while it ſtrengthened the hand of the ſovereign, it 
civilized the manners, ſoftened the temper, and ſecured the ſober 
liberty of the ſubject. 

It feems ſtrange that I ſhould ſtate the prerogative of the 
Crown as having ſuffered the ſlighteſt diminution in the time of 
Elizabeth. But, Sir, the progreſs which the principles of the re- 
formation had made, like every other great change in the human 
mind, had brought along with it much good and much evil. 
The degrees of the human intelle& are ſo various, that the me- 
dicine which has ſufficient power to diſcumber and purify the 
ſtronger underſtanding, when applied to the weaker mind, ſhakes 
and haraſſes its frame. | 

The ſpirit of inveſtigation which was then ſpreading through 
Europe, operating as a ſpring upon ſober and ſteady men, while 
it enabled them to riſe above the dregs of a vicious and degrad - 
ing ſuperſtition, impelled them no further than reformation ; but 
the ſame ſpring applied to the lighter and giddier mind, drove it 
into the boundleſs wilderneſs of fanaticiſm. That heat and foll 
which are perpetually engendered in the human mind, and whi 
at this day take the milchievous form of * Rights of Man“ 
„Liberty and Equality“ —are the ſame heat and the ſame folly 
which in farmer times produced “ the internal ſpirit,” « holy 
viſion,” „ ſeeking the Lord,“ and all that puritanic cant which 
diſgraced our anceſtors. The puritan of Eligabeth is the demo- 
ctat of Lovis XVI.—The ſame profeſſions of purity, zeal 
and difintereſtedneſs—the ſame practices againſt law, arder and 
morality are the diſtinguiſhing and inevitable marks of both. 
Cecil ſaw the conſtitution and the government of bis country 
likely to be aſſailed from two different quarters—foreign intrigue 
and domeſtic fanaticiſm. The ambition, the cruelty and ſuper- 
Rition of Philip IT. threatened from abroad, aud the reſtleſa uns 
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ſatisfied and revolutionary ſpirit which has in all ages equally 
marked the fanatic in politics and religion, threatened at home, 
The kingdom was even then teized by that ardent puritanic ſpi- 
rit which has been, and ever will be, the idol of the fool and the 
weapon of the knave. p £7 

Though legal forms of the prerogative remained, and though 
the exerciſe of it was fully maintained by the magnanimity of 
Elizabeth, yet the current of public opinion, already tainted by 
doctrines as full of the wild ſpirit of undefined liberty as any mo- 
dern Tom Paine could wiſh, bad ſet in ſtrongly againſt royal and 
eceleſiaſtical ſuperiority. * Cecil ſought, by eſtabliſhing the ſu- 
wremacy of the Crown, to give its prerogative an additional 

gth, that might crable it to refiſt the new weight which 

preficd on all its powers. But he eould not eftabliſh the ſupre- 
macy of the Crown without connecting the church with the 
flate The church was eſtabliſned, therefore, by confiding the 
power of the ſtate to the hands of thoſe ouly who were attached 
to the ſpiritual dorines of the church. And this anſwers the 
idle queſtion which has been put in the courſe of this debate, b 
thoſe who, from their language, appear to have read more . 
pamphlets than Engliſh records, and more newſpapers than acts 
of parliament. What is the gftabliſhment of the church ? I an- 
ſwer, let the honourable interrogator (Mr. O*Connor) read the 
act of union, and the many acts recited and referred to in that 
act. He will there find that the eftabliſhment of the church is 
by law defined to be—the reſervation of the power of the ſtate 
to thoſe ſolely who conform to the doctrines of the church. Let 
him look to the declaration of the prince of Orange on his land- 
ing—a paper drawn with great conſideration, and drawn too by 
ſome of the ableſt men that ever lived in England. In that 
paper the evil counſellors of James are accuſed of having endea- 
voured to ſubvert the eſtabliſhment of the church—How ? By 
confiding offices of truſt and power to the hands of thofe who 
were not attached to the doctrines of the church. But, Sir, 
1 beg pardon for deviating from the courſe which 1 had marked 
out for myſelf, in order to anſwer ſuch pointleſs queſtions. 

In the church eftabliſhment, that is, in reſerving the power 
- of the ſtate ſolely for thoſe who were members of the church, 
Cecil found a more invigorating principle of good government 


b. Thoagh the ſubjeR in diſpute was further reformation in reli- 
gion, yet . ATTY 2% 67 * | 3 of the 
day, all the modern 13 of liberty and equality completely af- 
22 The Puritans had a private preſs, and, exactly as the United 
triſhmen lately did, they cireulated cheap editions of inflammatory pam- 

ide. Martin wont ir * Theſes Martiniana — 
* The liver and doings of Engliſh popes” Ha! ye ary wort 
for the Cooper, c. Sc. 2 8 
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than he at firſt perhaps foreſaw. He not only excluded the dif. 
Joyal Papiſt and the uncontroulable fanatic, but he did ſomethin 
more. At a time when religion was an object of general — 
eager inveſtigation, and every man thought himſelf free to chooſe 
his own, the adoption of the ſober, mild and temperate diſci- 
pline of the church of England, inſtead of remaining bound by 
the chains of a debaſing ſuperſtition on the one haud, or ruanĩin 
into the unprincipled wildneſs of “ ſeeking the Lord,“ on the 
other, was in every individual who thus in ſo anxious a courſe 
ſtopped ſhort within the pale of the Engliſh church, a decifive 
proof of ſound judgment and a temper harmonized ia every key 
of ſocial order. To poſſeſs a general and almaſt unerring teſt by 
which one could diſtinguiſh ſuch a claſs of individuals from the 
general maſs of mankind, was a circumftance which fortune alone 
could create, but which wiſdom alone could diſcover and turn to 
advantage. 

In the circumſtance of the times Cecil found that teſt, and 
ſeized it. By the teſt of their religious principles he was en- 
abled to aſcertain the talents and temper of almoſt every man in 
the kingdom. In eſtabliſhing that teſt, therefore, as the quali» 
fcation for truſt and power, he included, in ſupport of goveru- 
ment, all that at that day could reaſonably be eſteemed good 
and wiſe and temperate within the kingdom. In eftabliſh« 
ing that teſt, he excluded from truſt and power what every good 
man would wiſh to exclude for ever from truſt and power—heat, 
folly, ſuperſtition and depravity. ; 

So role, Sir, upon the foundation of the ſelected wiſdom and 
virtue of the ſubjeQs, and terminating in the firm, yet limited, 
prerogative of the ſovereign, that ſpendid fabrie of civil liberty, 
the Britiſh conſtitution in church and ſtare. | 

The excluding principle was the grand cement which bound 
the whole together; and which has in every convulſion from that 
period to the preſent manifeſted its unfailing energy and its pre- 
ſerving virtue. | 

Here let me for a moment take an opportunity to reſcue the 
church and churchmen from a foul calumny urged againſt them ' 
by ignorance and malignity. It is inſiſted by thoſe who argue 
againſt the utility of the connexion between church and ftate, 
that churchmen haye ever been the ſupporters of arbitrary power, 
and conſequently the enemies of civil liberty. In anſwer to this 
calumny, let me ſtate what facts have been collected on that point 
by a writer who has attended as much to fact, and has been ag 
little ſwayed by popular character, as any man, 

« Langton, archbiſhop of Canterbury, was at the head of the 
nobles who maintained the firſt great ſtruggle for Magna Charta 
againſt King John. After the {ame act of ſecurity had, by the 
aid of the biſhops and abbots, heen extorted from his ſon, they 
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ftood around it with burning tapers in their hands whilſt it was 
read jn parliament, and denounced curſes againſt thoſe who ſhould 
infringe it. 

« The united ſpirit of laymen and churchmen roſe equally 
againſt eccleſiaſtical tyranny. The prelates as well as the no- 
bles ſtood by William Rufus and Henry I. againſt the uſurpa- 
tions of Anſelm. Both diſclaimed their allegiance to King John, 
| becauſe he had given his to the Pope. If the church did 
Not concur with the parliament in ſupport of the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon, which were intended by Henry II. as an eternal bar- 
rier to the encroachments of Rome, it was becauſe theſe conſti- 
tutions ſtruck not only againſt the power of that ſee, but againſt 
the power and juriſdiction of the Engliſh church. In the rcign 
of Henry III. the dignified clergy refuſed to ſubmit to taxes im- 
poſed upon them by the Pope, although ſubmiſſion was recom- 
mended by the king. And the biſhop of London exclaimed upon 
this occaſion, that if the mitre was taken from his head he would 
clap a helmet in its place. 

« The parliaments of Edward the Firſt and Third, of Richard 
the Second, and of Henry the Fourth and Sixth, were inceſſant 
in their expreſſions of zeal for maintaining the independence of 
their church upon that of Rome. 

Henry the Eighth, in concurrence with the inclinations of 
moſt of his prelates, his nobles and his people, threw off en- 
tirely the yoke of foreign eccleſiaſtical bondage. The clergy of 
England may juſtly boaſt, that while the churchmen af other 
countries, during the reigns. of popery, were either aiding the 
King againſt the people, or the Pope againſt both; they ſup- 

rted the people againſt the former, and both againſt the 

ter. —Þ 

But here, grounded upon the facts ſtated by Sir John Dal- 
rymple, it will be urged, as it has already been ignorantly urged 
by the papiſts themſelves, that thoſe ſtrenuous friends of Magna 
Charta and the liberties of England, were papiſts. I anſwer, it 
is true they were papiſts ; but it is alſo true, that while they de- 
fended their civil liberty agaiaft the tyranny of the crown, they, 
at the ſame time, aſſerted the legal ſupremacy of that very crown 
againſt the uſurped ſupremacy of the Pope. 

The facts ſtated by Sir John Dalrymple lead me for a moment 
to ſpeak of the famous act of ſupremacy of Henry the Eighth. 
They who have read that act (for many, Sir, ſpeak of it wha 
have not read it) know that it is a declaratory and not an enaQ- 
ing law. That it is a law declaratory: of thoſe laws and prin, 


* Dalrymple's Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Vide Sir Jobn Davis's argument on the a of ſupremacy, in 
Barte' biftor dete the Duke of Ormond, vol. 1. ' 
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ciples which had been previouſly adopted and enacted by prelates 
and perrs and commoners, who though they were ſincere papiſts, 
were yet right honeſt Engliſhmen, What follows from this ? 
That the ſupremacy of the Pope is not an eſſential doctrine of 
the Romiſh church, hut is a mere inſtrument, like an additional 
waggon horſe, to be hooked on, or taken off, as the eccleſiaſtical 
waggoner * of bis team pinched or at eaſe in their draught. 
The hiſtory of England at every period demonſtrates the truth of 
this propoſition that the ſupremacy of the Pope was never ad- 
mitted by any Britiſh ſubject, from a diſpoſition to foreign obe- 
dience, but, on the contrary, for ever uſed as a pretence and in- 
ſtrument of domeſtic reſiſtance. The menarch was harraſſed, 
but the Pope never exalted by it. If any thing were wanting to 
the proof of this aſſertion, the conduct of the papilts at this day 
emonſtrates it, By the arguments of thoſe who profeſs them- 
ſelves the friends of the papiſts, and who, I am to ſuppoſe by 
the apparent intimacy of the connexion, ſpeak their ſentimenta, 
the power of the Pope has been deſpiſed, his doctrines ridiculed, 
and his prieſts expoſed to the contempt even of the loweſt. Yet 
expoſing by their advocates his flation and charaGer ta ridicule, 
and his prieſts and doctrines to contempt, the papilts inſiſt upon 
retaining thejr acknowledgment of the Pope's ſupremacy. 

Is the acknowledgment of their ſupremacy retained in order 
to yield obedience to a conteroptible power and a ridiculous reli- 
gion? No, Sir, it is retained to be uſed as a pretence for diſturk- 
ing that prerogatiye of royalty which it now refuſes to ac- 
knowledge—it is retained in a bope of being uſed along with 

that power (which I hope they may never gain) at ſome lucky 
period ſimilar to the preſent, when they may again be called upon 
* not to poſtpone the conſideration of their fortunes till after the 
war.” But it will be aſked, if adhering to the Pape's ſupre- 
macy may be a political inſtrument, why not abandan the prin- 
ciple in order to gain that power to which it is an obſtruRion ? 
1 anſwer, the perſons who have preſſed forward the preſent queſ- 
tion, ſeek for power as the heads and leaders of a ſect, and not 
as our fellow ſubjects of the empire. There are many ſincere 
men among the papiſts of Ireland who do not ſcoff at the power 
of the Pope. Therefore, if thoſe leaders legally renounced the 
Pope's ſupremacy, they would loſe their followers. They could 
then enjoy no other power than their property or their talents 
would entitle them to, and they know little of the nature of am- 
bition, who do not know that it would rather live upon the hope 
of enjoying ſuperiority than upon the poſſeſſion of equality. 
The leader of the papiſt wants power as the head of a ſect, and 
not as a ſubject of the empire. He does not want to repreſent, 
or to have repreſented, the property of the papiſts which, as 
property is enjoyed mutually by Proteſtant and papiſt, could as 
rell be done by a Papiſt voting for a Proteſtant as for a'popiſh re · 
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prefentative. The property of the papiſt and the liberty of the 
ift being ſecured by the ſame Jaws, and cftabliſhed on the 
— principles as the liberty of the proteſtant, could as well be 
repreſented by a proteſtant as a papiſt. But the popiſh leader is 
not content with the liberty and the property of the papift be. 
ing repreſented. He wants the popiſh religion repreſented in a 
proteftant conſtitution. Then, as he alone could be the 
repreſentative of the popiſh religion, he would not be the re- 
preſentative of a particular place, acting with the reſt in a ge- 
veral body, but he would be the peculiar repreſentative of a ſe- 
tea and marked religion, whoſe doctrines have been made con- 
tradictory, and whoſe practice certainly cannot be proved to have 
been friendly to the religion eſtabliſhed by law. Thaſe ancient 
v who were friends to the conſtitution, denied the Pope's 
upremacy. The modern Papiſts having adopted the latter doce 
trine, the concluſion of a rational mind muſt be too ſtrong 
 azainſt him, to fay that he is the friend of the conſtitution, 
becauſe he has adopted the diflinguiſhing principle of its 
enemy And what is the argument which the modern Papiſt 
urges in hown defence by his right hon. advocate (Sir 
Hercules Langrihe) ? It is that the popery of the modern Pay 
Pift is in truth but formality ; and that having heen bred in ane 
{cQ of the Chriſtian cehgivn, he has been taught to adopt any 
other in its room. The argument amounts to this—that in a 
conſtitution, the eſſence of which is connexion with a religious 
eftabliſhment, a man is qualihed tor truſt and power becauſe he 
28 deſtitute of any religion whatſoever. Such, Sir, is the ſup- 
port which the Papiſts receive from their friends: and ſuch a de- 
ble mode of argument affords one more iultance of the truth 
a common obſervation—that there is not a more melancholy 
exhibition than the man who has been accultomed to laugh at 
every thing, attempting to reaſon upon any thing. 
it ever the wiſdum of any ſyſtem was demonſtrated by the ad- 
vantage of its gffe&s, the connexion between church and ſtate 
may claim from its utility the pre-eminence over moſt other in- 
ſtitutions. It has been the ballaſt, which, in almoſt every ſtorm, 
has prevented the veſſel of the ſtate from overſetting. | 
When the furious paſſions and ſhallow underſtanding of the 
Duke of Buckingham laid the foundation of the quarrels between 
Charles I. and his parliament, the ſober temper of the church 
would have turned, if it could, the unhappy monarch from the 
dangerous conteſt ; at the ſame time that it reſiſted with a fruit- 
leſs,” but virtuous firmneſs, the dark bypocriſy and furious zeal 
of the parliamentary leaders. 5 
When the throne was overturned, the church preſerved its loy- 
alty unſhaken, and as ſoon as the glorious opportunity offered, 


it with equal virtue, but more fortune, aſſiſted the reſtoration, 
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And here let me call your attention to a period which ſhould 


ever remain a rallying point for thoſe who love the conſtitution 
I mean the revolution of 1688. For, Sir, notwithſtanding the 
modern liberality which enlivens the laugh of the tight hon. ba- 
ronet near me (Sir Hercules Langriſhe) and which ſharpens the 
inve&ive of the hon. gentleman on the other fide of the Houſe 
(Mr. O' Conner) I muſt ſpeak with reſpe& of the principles 
adopted at the revolutioa. And no principle was then adopted 
with more firmneſs, or carried to greater extent, than that ex- 
cluding principle which had been fixed in the conſtitution by Sir 
William Cecil. 

They who rear the principle of this revolution as their ſtandard 
in clubs—they who call themſelves whigs, and who render their 
evening jollity conſpicuous by rejoicing under the ſplendor of its 
colours—they who by its aid draw into their train that proud 
dupe, the © fond many,” 


 LEgeon qualis, centum cut brachia dicunt 
Oentenaſque manus, quinquaginta oribus ignem 
PeForibuſque arfiſe— | 


— they will not deny its efficacy in argument as a rallying point 
for both parties. | 

When the conſtitution of England was attacked and overs 
thrown by the democratic hypocrites of Charles the Firſts time, 
the church of England oppoſed them, and buried itſelf in the 
ruins of the liberties of its country. When the bigotry of James 
attacked that ſame liberty, but could not overthrow it—who 
oppoſed the monarch and ſaved the country ?—The church 
of England. The fix biſhops were the leaders of the peoz 
ple. The fix biſhops were the men who ſpread between the 
vengeance of their monarch and the liberties of their country- 
men, thoſe ecclefiaſtical honours and dignities which have ſo lately 
become the objects of ſneer and invective. The mild integrity, 
but inflexible fpirit of the fit biſhops, gave to England and to 
Engliſkmen that ſplendid example, which rendered the revolution 
the admiration of mankind. 

Equally the opponent of the democrat and the tyrant, you ſee, 
Sir, the church of England has remained the ever wakeful guard 
-- civil liberty—equally prepared to oppoſe the republican and 

e deſpot.' | 

But tar would avail the principle without the power of oppo- 
fition? And whence has the church derived that power of oppo- 
fitiori, which has been ſo beneficially exerciſed for the ſubject, 
but from the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment? And what is the Pro- 
teſtant eſtabliſhment, but the power of the ſtate being excluſively 
pollefed by the members of the church ? 
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ment is no new diſcovery. The ſoundneſs of that policy was ſo 
obvious, that at the time of the revolution it united in one com- 
mon point the leaders of the two moſt powerful and diſcordant 
factions which England had ever produced. The whigs, led by 
my Lord Somers and Mr. Hamden—the tories, led by my Lord 
Nottingham, Lord Clatendon and Lord Rocheſter, joined with 
equal zeal in that ſplendid and fortunate exertion. | 

Sir, I am not much uſed to be caught by names, but I own 
there is ſomething in the name of Lord Somers oppoſed to the 
name of Mr. Byrne; ſomething in the name of Lord Notting- 
ham oppoſed to the name of Mr. Keogh, which has prevented 
me from inſtantly ſurrendering the principles of tlie conſtitution 
to the demands of Francis-ftreet chapel. EY 

But it will be ſaid that if Lord Somers and Lord Nottingham 
were now alive, they would fee ſuch alteration of opinions and 
eircumſtances as muſt induce an alteration of eondu&. 

Sir, at the time of the revolution it was agreed by all parties, 
that the Proteſtant religion and the liberties of England were in 
danger. What was the danger? James had given to Papiſts 
offices of truſt and power. By the papers found in King Wil- 
liam's ftrong box, it appears that all the Papills then in England 
did not amount to more than thirteen thouſand, of which four 
thouſand only were able to carry arms. Now if Lord Somers 
' apprehended danger to the liberties of England and the Proteſtant 
religion from King James at the head of thirteen thoufand Eng- 
Ih papiſts, I do not coneeive that his apprehenſion for the liber- 
ties of Ireland and the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment would at this day 
be much leſſened by our newſpaper accounts of king Edward 
Byrne at the head of three millions of Iriſh Papiſts. 

But mentionirig the number of three milhons, induces me to 
tronble the Houſe with one obſervation which properly ſhould 
have been made in another place. The claim of opening par- 
liament to Popiſh pretenſions is ſaid to be claim made on the right 
of three millions. Now of theſe three millions it is a known fact, 
that two millions one hundred thouſand ate, by the late hearth- 
money act, excuſed on account of poverty from paying a tax of 
about four-pence a year each to the tate. Now fuch a claim on 
the part of three millions proves, even more ſtrongly than the 
declarations of the leaders themſelves, that this meaſure is but a 
ſep to the parliamentary reform pointed out by the United Iriſh- 
men. Becauſe two millions one hundred thouſand who are un- 
able to pay four-pence a year each, can never have any intereſt 
in the repreſentation in parliament. unleſs by a reform where all 
perſons of the full age of twenty-one ſball have a right to vote. 

Sir, the cauſe of the revolution was the danger to liberty and 


the Proteſtant religion. 'That danger was incurred by King 
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James having put the power of the ſtate into the bands of Pa- 
iſts. 

The objects of the revolution were, to eſtabliſh civil liberty 
againſt the aſſertion of divine hereditary right—and eccleſiaſtical 
liberty againſt the uſurpations of the Pope. How were theſe ob- 
jeRs attained? By recognizing, aſſerting and extending the ex- 
cluding proviſions, which had been firſt brought into the form of 
principles of the conſtitution by Sir William Cecil. The wife 
and able men who conducted the oppoſition to the unprincipled 
tyranny of Charles II. had previouſly ſeen the advantage to 
liberty in thoſe proviſions, and accordingly they had been enfore- 
ed by the zoth Charles II. 

The teſts and reſtraints of the zoth Charles II. were adopted 
and applied to the caſe of the revolution. Thoſe principles 
which, I may ſay, had created the Britiſh conftitution, were ſo- 
lemnly recognized by the declaration of rights, and annexed as a 
condition precedent to the ſettlement of the crown. 

And here let me take notice of the aſſertion which has been 
made in this night's debate—that the bill of rights is not the law 
of Ireland“. 

Sir, to ſtate what is not the law in ſo important a point, and 
at the ſame time not to ſtate what the law is, mult be either fal- 
lacy in argument or ignorance of law. Suppoſing the bill of 
rights not to be the law of Ireland, yet the declaration of rights 
is the law of Ireland. The declaration of rights was annexed to 
the ſettlement of the crown on King William. That ſettlement 
with the acceptance of the declaration of rights was King Wil- 
liam's title. The title of King William, of which the declara- 
tion of rights is a part, is recognized in Ireland by the Iriſh act, 
commonly called the Act of Recognition. Therefore the declara- 
tion of right is the law of Ireland, or the King has no title. 

Thoſe principles of the conftitution, of which the teſts and ex- 
tluſions now ſought to be deſtroyed, are the guards, were again 
reſorted to at the time of the union, The riſing talent of Scot- 
land, and the deep experience of England, joined with equal zeal 
in carrying that ſalutary meaſure into execution, The excluding 
proviſions of the conſtitution; and the preſervation by them of 
the ellabliſhment of the church, both in England and Ireland, 
are fixed as the fundamental condition of the union. Every man 
who reads the act of union with common attention will ſee that 
the technieal meaning of the word gfabliſbment, as uſed in that 
act, is not merely preſerving the form of worſhip, but preſerving 
along with that form of worſhip the political power of the 
church, by reſerving to Proteſtants alone the power of the ſtate. 


* It is a ſingular inflance of the facility with which principles 
are adopted and rejeged, to find the Whig Club queſtioning the opera- 
tion of the principles of the bill of rights in Irelaad. 
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To the weight of talent, and authority; to the length of 
time, and the variety of evetits which have ſanRioned theſe ex- 
cluding proviſions, I might add, if any thing were wanting, the 
arguments and declarations of the firſt men in our own time in 
both countries. I might add the names of Mr. Pitt, Mr. Burke, 
Mr. Fox, in England; Lord Chief Baron Burgh, Lord Chief 
Baron Yelverton, Mr. Flood, and even the right hon. introducer 


of this bill. 


But, Sir, the neceflity of putting ſome boundary to the pre- 
tenſions to authority and power; the advantage of fome exclud- 
ing principle, is not demonſtrated by the example of Great Bri- 
tain alone. 

Hear what the right hon. gentleman who introduced this bill 
has permitted to be publiſhed under the authority of his name, as 
an argument drawn from the example of a nation whoſe grandeur 
and declenſion were of that tremendous nature; that they can ne- 
ver be mentioned without awing the world. , . 

% fn Rome (ſaid ke) when they reſerved their democratic 
rights, they rved their freedom—when they imparted them 
to Italy, they gave away their independency. Theſe rights; 
whether fimple as in Athens, or mixed as in Ireland, are ſa- 
cred. | | * | 

Now give me leave to aſk, was the noble and enlightened 
poſſeſſor of immenfe demeſnes in Italy, lefs qualified to vote on 
elections of any kind, than the wretched peafant with his forty 
ſhilling freehold ? Was he leſs qualified" to adorn and ſupport 
the dignity of the ſenate by his admiſſion into it, than the Po- 
piſh trader in Ireland, who may have acquired a very large ſum 
of money by great induſtry and a fair character ? 

And if the Italian could not become a partaker of Roman pri- 
vilege without endangering Roman liberty, ſhall we not heſitate; 
before we break down the laſt and only barrier that the modern 
liberality of the right hon. baronet (Sir Hercules Langriſhe) and 
his Popiſn friends, have left of the ancient wiſdom of Lord So- 
mers, Lord Ruſſel, Mr. Sydney and Sir William Cecil. 

The experience of all hiſtory has demonſtrated, that no nation 
of any extent, bas cver yet yielded the road to power equally to 
every pretender, without the ruin of civil liberty having immedi- 
* ately followed. This is an argument & poſterjori againſt the ab- 
ſtract principles of natural right, which the advocates for equality 
can never 'refute—ſome principle of excluſion has been ever found 
neceſſary for the pteſervation of order and morality; The arti- 
ficiat diſtinction of birth, whether of family or locality, has 
been generally adopted, more on account of its convenience than 
its juſtice. And ſurcly, Sir, if ever a principle of excluſion was 
jultified by itſelf} without reference to its conſequences, that 
which excludes from conſtitutional power, on account of a 
denial of conſlitutional principles, is, of all others, the meſt 
_ juſtifiable, \ 
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Yielding the principle of excluſion to plebeian clamour and 
patrician ambition, was the cauſe of the deſtruction of Rome. 


Preſerving this principle againſt regal tyranny and republican fa- 
naticiſm, has been the cauſe of the ſafety of Britain. 


Againſt the example drawn from the awful monument of de- 
parted Rome; againſt the example drawn from the ſplendid ſcene- 


ry of living Britain, you are called upon by Francis-ſtreet cha- 
pel to relinquiſh your conſtitution. You are not merely called 
upon, but you are menaced: you are not merely menaced, but 
you are inſulted and traduced. 

They have, however, deigned to uſe ſome arguments by 
which they would induce you to comply. It is fair to ſtate 
them. 

The topics are—the natural rights of the claimants—the 
double merit of their ſufferings and their loyalty—the will of the 
nation—the neceſſity of imperial unanimity at a time when the 
empire is preſſed on all ſides. 

Firſt, as to natural right, I diſmiſs them for an anſwer to 
Mr. Burke's ſpeech on the repeal of the teſt acts the ſecond of 
March, 1790. But, in doing ſo, I muſt expreſs my aſtoniſh- 
ment that a mind like Mr. Burke's could have waſted its trea- 
ſares on ſo contemptible a topic. 

— Their ſufferings. 


They tell you that “ for an hundred years we and our fa- 
thers, and grandfathers, have groaned under a code of laws, the 
Rke of which no age, no nation, no climate ever ſaw.” As in- 
conteſtable evidence to prove this groaning, ſome of their late 
publications tell you, that © from under a million, to which, at 
the revolution, their population was reduced,” they have now 
encreaſed it to four millions. As inconteſtible evidence to prove 
this groaning, they tell you, that from having been at the time 
of the revolution deprived of all capital, of land, of money and 
of induſtry, yet ſuch has been the rapid accumulation of their 
wealth, that even of thoſe who actually figned their reſolutions 
in the year 1792, the property amounted to twenty millions. 
They tell you that a great part of the commercial property of 
Ireland is in their hands; and they oftentatiouſly produce even 
one of their merchants, who pays eighty thouſand per annum 
duty. 

Sir, a politician is at beſt but an experimental philoſopher. 
He can trace cauſes only in their effects. The general effect of 
mild government and juſt laws has been the encreaſe of wealth, 
of induſtry and numbers. Againſt the common ſenſe and com- 
mon experience of mankind, therefore, you are called upon to 
receive, as inconteſtable evidence of this groaning, an increaſe 
of population that out-marches even the ſublime fecundity of 
America, and an encreaſe of wealth, that the avarice of a 
Dutchman maſt hear with open-mouthed aftoniſhment, and at 

Vor. XV. *s 
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the account of which the ſturdy induſtty of an Engliſhman 
would drop his arms in deſpair— I touch with delicacy on this 
ſubjeA. I do not ſtand here to accuſe any man, My only ob- 
jeR is to defend the conſtitution. I ſhall only ſay that the Pa- 
piſts have aſſerted, but have given no proof of peculiar loyalty. 
They tell you, “ that while the penal laws exiſted, in full 
force, they were bound hand and foot ; and that during all that 
time they did not ftir hand or foot.“ 

| Sir, as an aſſertion this may be true, but as evidence it proves 
notbing. We know, however, that from the commencement of 
the relaxation of the penal laws to this hour, the country has 
been haraſſed by inſurrections of the peaſants, and that, at this 
period, it is inſulted by the ſeditious publications of thoſe who 
are not peaſants. The leaders tell you that they have no con- 
nexion with theſe inſuxreQions. But when I ſee a ſmoaky legiſ- 
lator at his cabin door, reſting on a ruſty firelock, ſtudying a 
plan of parliamentary reform, by which every man of twenty- 
one is to have a vote: which plan he is directed, by printed au- 
thority, to hang up in his cabin; and when I find a Popiſh com- 
mittee pledged to the authors of this plan, on behalf of three 
millions (two millions one hundred thouſand of whom cannot 
pay hearth-money}) to proſecute parliamentary reform, I am 
very apt, as a plain man, to infer a connexion which I ſhould 
ery much rejoice, as a good ſubjeR, to be able to prove. 

| — The will of the nation. 5 | 

It is ſaid, it is the will of the nation. Sir, it has been often 
{aid that © all government implies authority, and all authority 
implies obedience.” Now as long as government ſubſiſts, the 
will of the nation can never be conſtitutionally known but 
through the government of the nation. Any other will of the 
nation is a diſſolution of government ; and, until a new regular 
authority be reſorted to, there can be no civil ſociety. But 
what is the evidence of this will of the nation ?=the addreſſes 
which were preſented to Lord Fitzwilliam. 

p were certainly many, and were certainly eloquent. But 
Lord Fitzwilliam would have pauſed, perhaps, if he had looked 
to the tranſactions in England of the year 1687, In the year 
1687, James the Second publiſhed his famous declaration of in- 
dulgence to all the non-conformifts of England. In the year 
1795, Lord Fitzwilliam publiſhed his declaration, I may ſay, 
of E more than indulgence to the Papiſts of Ireland. 
The gazettes of England of the year 1687 contain addreſſes 
From - people of England, infinitely greater in point of num- 
ber, and infinitely warmer in expreſſions of gratitude, than the 
gazettes of Ireland in 1795: Not only the different bodies of 
the Diſſenters thanked the r. body of lawyers thanked 
him —the city of London thanked him, and great numbers of 
other public bodies of the church of England followed the ex- 
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ample. Yet within one year from the time of theſe addreſſes, 
that very declaration of indulgence tumbled the miſled unhappy 
monarch from his throne—he was driven a miſerable outcaſt to a 
foreign land—indebted to foreign charity for ſupport and ſhelter 
left in his laſt moments without a friend, except thoſe whom 
common miſery had bound to him in common attachment. 

I come to the laſt point. 

They urge this meaſure as neceſſary to produce an unanimity 
in the empire, without which it will not have itrength to raph 
its enemies. | | 

How anxious they are to promote the unanimity and ſtrength 
of the empire, let their conduct tell | 

In order to attain this imperial unanimity, they tell their own 
countrymen that they are, and have been, miſerable; and that 
all their miſery has been owing to Engliſh connexion and Eng- 
liſh influence, T do not exaggerate, I quote the words of one 
of their principal leaders, and one of their higheſt authorities. 
Mr. Sweetman, in ay addrefs to the fre-holders of a great county 
(Wexford) on the 22d of September, 1792, (ia order to pre- 
ſerve unanimity in the empire) gives a comparative view of the 
Iriſh and Engliſh. Of the Iriſh he ſtates, They do not look 
for power; they aſk but leave to live.” Of the Engliſh he ſtates 
to the Iriſh, Is not your country a prey to foreigners through 
the imbecility entailed upon it by emaſculating four-fifths of 

our people ? Were the proviſoes, indulgences and mortmains of 
E in any degree ſo pernicious, as the ruin and ignominy 
of Engliſh influence? Are not your mines unexplored, your 
fiſheries neglected, your lands uuimproved, your country denud- 
ed of its wood, ſhorn of its beauty and means of naval ſtrength, 
nay, your very character debaſed, through this influence? 
Whence, I ſay, does all this proceed, but from the wide, waſt- 
ing, peſtilential influence of England ?” This is the language 
which, to procure the unanimity of the empire, is uſed by their 
leaders. In order to increaſe the 2 of the empire, hear 
the language of their choſen and moſt favoured ſervant. That 
ſervant of whom, after all was paſt and known, they ſay,“ 
« That the ſervices he has rendered to the Catholic body in 
their purſuit of emancipation, no gratitude can over-rate and no 
remuneration, can overpay.” On behalf of the Papiſts, Mr. 
Tone, the ſecretary to the committee, tells the people of Ire- 
land, That the whole misfortune of Ireland is, that the go- 
vernment is Engliſh—and that the Iriſh have no national govern- 
ment ;”—he then argues the advantages of ſeparation, and la- 
bours to prove the ability to maintain a ſeparation. Mr. Tone, 


* Vide thanks to Mr. Tone in the laſt reſolutions of Francis- 
fireet chapel. | 5 5 
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in order to ſtrengthen the empire, ſlates to the French govern- 
ment, « The Catholics, the great body of the people, are in 
the loweſt degree of ignorance, and are ready for any change, be- 
cauſe no change can make them worſe; - that © they have, 
within theſe two years, received a certain portion of informa- 
tion, and manifeſted a proportionate degree of diſcontent in va- 
rious inſurrections, &c.” He ſtates that © the Diſſenters are 
enemies to the Engliſh power, from reaſon and reflection, the 
Catholics from hatred to the Engliſh name.” This body of Ca- 
| tholics, who, in their petition of February 1792, ſtate © that 
their loyalty has undergone a century of ſevere perſecution for 
the ſake of their religion, and that they had come out from the 
ordeal with their religion and their loyalty.” This very body of 
Catholics reward with 150cl. the ſervant whoſe ſervices are ſuch, 
« that no graticude can over-rate and no remuneration overpay,” 
and whoſe ſervices appear, from his works, to have been un- 
wearied attempts to animate Iriſh diſcontent againſt Engliſh 
pride—to teach the peaſant to hate the peer, and to lead the 
peer to dread the peaſant—by labouring to'diſcontent the diffe- 
rent claſſes of ſubjects, and the different kingdoms of the empire 
one with another; to ſecure ſucceſs to a foreign enemy, whom 
he at the ſame time laboured to invite. Such has been the con- 
duct of the leaders and the ſervants of thoſe perſons who deno- 
minate themſelves the Catholic body. 

I have endeavoured thus, Sir, to trace the conſtitution and 
the Papiſt. I have ſearched for the principles of the conſtitution 
in its laws, and for the principles of the Papiſt in his conduct. 
They appear to me irreconcilable. | 

The Papiſt of the day demands, that you ſhould annihilate in 
his favour that excluding principle in your conſtitution, which 
has now ſtood the trial of three hundred years. He demands a 
ſhare in the power of the ſtate, and to ſhew his qualification for 
it, he attacks the conſtitution of parliament. He demands a 
ſhare in the power of the ſtate, of which religion is an eſſential 
principle, and to ſhew his qualification for it, he prevails on his 
friend to aſſure you he has no religion whatfoever. He demands 
a ſhare in the power of that ſtate, of which loyalty is another eſ- 
ſential principle, and to ſhew his loyalty, he rewards the fomen- 
ter of internal inſurrection, and the director of foreign invaſion, 
with money and with thanks—he applauds the döctrines, allevi- 
ates the puniſhment, and defrays the expenſes of the libeller, the 
felon and the traitor. | | 

But, Sir, that excluding principle which eſtabliſhed Queen 
Elizabeth upon the throne ; and eſlabliſhing ber, laid the foun- 
dation of that ſublime edifice which has aſtoniſhed mankind—the 
Britiſh empire that principle which ſurvived the miſtaken per- 


* Vide Zackſon's trial for high treaſon 1795. 
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ſeverance of Charles the Firſt, and the hypocritical tyranny of 
Cromwell—that which bowed to the duft the hereditary dignity 
of James, and raiſed the ſagacity and ſpirit of William to the 
empire—that which, in a more fortunate hour, linked the for- 
tunes of Britain and the houſe of Hanover together, and which 
will continue to bind them till time ſhall be no more—that 
principle, which was invented and improved by the wiſeſt, and 
fought for by the braveſt, muſt not (to adopt a dictatorial term 
from a late celebrated addreſs, but to adopt it in a better cauſe) 
—mull not be ſhaken by Mr. Byrne, Mr. Keogh, or by any of 
their coadjutors. | 


The SecxtTary AT War (Colonel DovLe.)—Having been 
the ficlt in Parliament who had declared myſelf in favour of the 
total emancipation of the Catholic body, I feel it neceſſary to ſay 
few words. | ſhall take up hut a ſmall portion of the time of 
the Houſe at this late hour, having ſo frequently experienced its 
indulgence in ſpeaking at large upon the ſubject. 

When the Catholic meaſure came firſt before Parliament, I 
ſaw diſlinctly (after the belt confideration I could give it) that 
true policy ag well as jultice required that the emancipation 
ſhould be complete. I was convinced that the beſt method of 
uniting all deſcriptions of ſubje&s in ſupport of the conſtitution, 
was by giving all an equal intereſt in its defence, I could not 
comprelicud the idea of fractional freedom, and making the Ca- 

_ tholic ſeven eighths free, | - 

I wiſhed to remove thoſe barriers which, by dividing our peo- 
ple, had fo long weakened the energy of the nation.-—I wiſhed 
alſo to put the queſtion at reſt for ever: I thought it abſurd to 
ſuppoſe the Catholics would look no further; they were men, 
and muſt have the feelings and propenſities of men ;—and I know, 
„ that the higher we aſcend: the hill, the more extended be- 
comes the proſpect.“ If I were anxious to conciliate and unite 
all our people in defence of our king, our country, and our 
conſtitution, at that time, how much more fo muſt J feel now: 
half meaſures are at no time good; at this moment they are 
ruinous. I would give generouſly, and have no craving void lett 
aching in the breaſt, | 

There are but three new arguments that have been urged 
againit the meaſure. Some genilemen ſay the extent of the gift 
would endanger church and ftate.—Otker gentlemen ſay the Ca- 
tholics are vnreaſonable in eontendiug for the trivial articles which 
remain to be granted, I hall leave thoſe arguments to anſwer 
each other; only obſerving, tha« if little remains, it is lefs worth 
diſputing, unleſs gentlemen are too generous to think of offering 
ſo (mall a preſent. The third argument is more ſerious; and if 
it could be proved, would very much alter my opinion. It is, 
that the pretent diſturbances originate from the Catholic body: 
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Sir, no man regrets more than I do thoſe diſturbanees ; and no 
one would go farther to puniſh thoſe'miſguided plunderers; but 
I think it as unwiſe as it is unfair to viſit the crimes of a few of 
the moſt ignorant and ill diſpoſed upon the whole body It is 
certainly probable the preſent rioters are Catholics, becauſe the 
lower claſs in the country is, for the moſt part ,Catholic. In the 
viots in 1780 in London, the mob which had nearly deſtroyed 
that capital, was compoſed excluſively of Proteſtants ; but no 
perſon ever imputed their guilt to the whole body of Engliſh 
Proteſtants. If a riot happens at Conſtantinople, I think it is 
probable that the rioters would be found to be Turks; but I 
would not, therefore, burn the Koran, and puniſh the Divan. 
But there is another reaſon why I cannot believe it, in any degree 
imputable to the Catholic body, becauſe I think it would be, 
to the laſt degree, abſurd to ſuppoſe they ſhould endeavour, by a 
political ſuicide, to overturn the conſtitution at the very inſtant 
they were ſolicitivg to be admitted into it. Taking, therefore, 
into conſideration, the whole of the arguments, as well as our 
actual ſituation, I am decidedly in favour of the meaſure, and ſhall 
give my vote for the committal of the bill. 


Mr. AxZruvux O'Coxxor.—Sir, I ſhould not have treſpaſſed 
on your time, at this late hour, was it not that, as often as this 
important ſubje& has been agitated fince I have had a ſeat in this 
Houſe, I have contented myſelf with giving ſileut votes for the 
moſt unqualified emancipation of my Catholic countrymen ; and 
I have done ſo from conviction of the juſtice of their claims to 
freedom, and of the inexpediency and folly of continuing to ſa- 
crifice the civil and political rights of the people, for the purpoſe - 
of aggrandizing a few families, under the maſk of promoting re- 
ligion. But, Sir, the times call for ſomething more than ſilent 
votes. The ſituation in which we are ſo unaccountably placed, 
is ſo critical, and the bill under our conſideration ipvolves ſuch 
conſequences in its train, that every man who is not wholly indif- 
ferent to the welfare of his country, muſt feel himſelf called on 
to lay aſide every leſſer conſideration, and to deliver his opinion 
with that freedom, and that boldneſs, by which only the country 
can be ſaved. | 

What do the whole of the arguments which have been advanced 
on this night, againſt the emancipation of our Catholic country- 
men, by the gentlemen of the oppoſite fide of the Houſe amount 
to? To a mere unſupported aſſertion, that it would deſtroy our 
conſtitution in church and ſtate. This is not the only inſtance in 
this country, in which the moſt egregious job has been concealed 
under a ſpecious phraſeology. One would imagine from the lan- 
guage held by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pelham) that the 
people of this country were in Ge actual enjoyment of the Britiſh 
conſtitution in all its purity, and that it had been in this country 
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that the experiment of that conſtitution had been made, by which 
it has become the admiration of the world. Is it that the condi- 
tion of the people of Ireland correſponds ſo well with the great na- 
tural advantages of their country, that we are to infer that their 


civil and political conſtitution was of that immaculate nature 
which the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pelham) has repreſented it? 
Isit becauſe we were the moft wretched, and moſt miſerable nation 
in Europe, as long as this ſyſlem of monopoly and exclufion, for 
which the gentlemen on the oppofite fide of the Houſe contend, 
under the title of Conſtitution in State and Church, was in its 
moſt entire ſtate, and that we have emerged from that wretched- 
neſs and miſery in an exact proportion as we have deſtroyed this 
ſyſtem of monopoly, by extending the bleſſings of freedom to our 
Catholic countrymen, that we ſhould now deliſt from our labours ? 
Is it becauſe we have heard thofe gentlemen at the oppoſite 
fide of the Houſe, year after year, ever ſince this queſtion has 
been agitated, predict the ruin of the country, from extending 
the conſtitution to our Catholic countrymen, and that we have 
ſeen the country thrive in an exact proportion as it has been ex- 
tended, that we ſhould now ftop r. on their authority, and 
conſecrate the remainder of the ſyſtem of monopoly and excluſi 

on ? Before we riſk every thing in defence of a ſyſtem upon au- 
thority which has hitherto proved fo uttcily fallacious, let us en- 
quire into its merits. I will ſuppoſe the worſt of ſyſtems; and 
I will leave it to the advocates of this fyſtem, to ſhew in what 
it differs from this ſyſtem of theirs, which they have conſecrated 
under the myſtical words of Conſtitution in Church and State. I 
will ſuppoſe the whole repreſentation of the people of Ireland con- 
verted into a ſubject of traffic, and a _— of the trade given 
to a few families, with an exception of that ſmall portion of free- 
dom, which falls to the ſhare of the counties: 1 will ſuppoſe, 
even this pittance aſſailed by thefe monopoliſts, by their profuſe 
diſtributions of jobs and of patronage, and by their appointing 
the men of the beſt intereſt in their ſeveral counties, for ſeats for 
their boroughs, whom they could find mean enough to accept 
them, on the condition of ſervitude and wages in fo vile an ocs 
cupation ; I will ſuppoſe thoſe wholeſale dealers in our rights and 
liberties ; coming from their rotten boroughs, and from the 
counties they had debauched, with their attendant ſupporters of 
conſtitution in church and ſtate, to diſcharge their cargo at the 
ſeat of government, at the counting-houſe of an Engliſh factor; 
bartering an unqualified ſacrifice of Iriſh trade, of Iriſh induſtry, 
of Iriſh rights, and of {rifh character, at the feet of Engliſh do- 
mination, and of Engliſh avarice. For what? What ſhall I ſup- 
poſe the price of this infernal cargo, like Pandora's box, a col- 
lection of every ill that can affti& mankind ?—The whole vation 
of Ireland would bluſh to hear it. They would bluſh at their own 
degradation? Nothing leſs than the moſt unquahiſied facrifice of 
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every thing in this unfortunate country, that could exalt theſe 
farmers general of our rights and liberties, and of every thing 
that could debaſe an injured, inſulted, and impoveriſhed people. 
Here is a ſyſtem by which our national character would be de- 
graded in the eyes of ſurrounding nations. Here is a ſyſtem by 
which the people of this country would be doubly impoveriſhed, 
to pay for that treaſon which was to revile and villify them in the 
legiſlature of their own country, and to pay for that treaſon 
which was to ſacrifice their deareſt intereſt to the aggrandizement 
of another nation. I call upon the gentlemen of the oppoſite ſide 
of the Houſe, to ſhew in what this execrable ſyſtem differs from 
the conſtitution in church and ftate, for which they contend ? 
And yet you have been. told, that on the continuance of this 
ſyſtem your lives, your liberties, your property, and your reli. 
gion depend ;—on the continuance of this ſyſtem you have been 
told your conſtitution depends. Nay, to fill up the meaſure of 
their effrontery, there are men who will unbluſhingly tell you, 
that this ſyſtem, ſo profitable to them, and ſo ruinous to the coun- 
try, ſhall be your conſtitution itſelf! Fortunately it is no longer 
a ſubje& of contention between the Proteſtants and the Catho- 
lics, for every man in this country, except monopolifts, and thoſe 
in the pay of monopoliſts, whether Proteſtants, Preſbyterians, 
or Catholics, have declared themſelves equally intereſted in the 
deſtruction of this odious ſyſtem. Fortunately the Proteſtants 
and Preſbyterians of Ireland have, at length, 'diſcovered the folly 
of ſacrificing their own rights, and the proſperity of their coun- 
try, in a criminal attempt to exclude three fourths of their coun- 
trymen from the bleſſings of freedom, for no other purpoſe, than 
to perpetuate a ſyſtem, in which a few families are unnaturally 
exalted, at the expence of millions of their countrymen, as un- 
naturally debaſed. But it is no longer a ſecret, that the men who 
oppoſe the abolition of religious diſtinctions in our civil aud po- 
litical concerns, when the general voice of the nation has con. 
curred in ſo wiſe, ſo juſt, and ſo politic' a meaſure, are the men 
who uſurp the whole political power of the country, the men who 
have converted the whole repreſentation of Ircland into family pa- 
trimony ; to the poverty, to the oppreſſion, and to the diſgrace 
of the nation, and to the monſtrous aggrandizement of themſelves, 
their relatives, and their ſervile adherents ; theſe are the men who 
opnoſe Catholic emancipation, and why ?—Becauſe Catholic 
emancipation would be incompatible with their accurſed mo- 
nopoly. Here lies the incapacity of the Catholics to partici- 
pate in the freedom of their country; here lies the excellence of 
the preſent conſtitution in church and ſtate. In this is compriſed 
the whole guilt of our Catholic countrymen, and in the eyes of 
men of this deſcription, the ſame incapacity would attach itſelf 
to angels from heaven, if the abolition of their accurſed monopoly 
was to make any part of the conſequence. —Let thoſe men who 
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fatter themſelves that they can continue the old ſyſtem of mo- 
nopoly and excluſion, by which the few have been railed on the 
necks of the many, riſk what they pleaſe in its defence; but let 
me conjure you, who are without the pale of their political com- 
munion, to conſider the important change which has taken place 
in the public mind, to conſider the language which has been ſpo- 
ken by all deſcriptions of men, from one end of the kingdom to 
the other. Let me conjure you to conlider, that you are no lon- 
ger legiſlating for the barbarous ignorant ages which are gone by, 
but that you mult now legiſlate for the more enlightened ages 
which are to come. It is on theſe ſafe and liberal grounds I in- 
vite you to weigh the arguments which have been advanced 
on this night againſt the emancipation of your Catholic coug- 
trymen. An hon. gentleman (Mr. Ogle) ſays, if you emancipate 
them, they will get the upper hand, and they will erect a Popith 
government; and a noble lord (Kingſborough  fays, that Catho- 
lic emancip3tion is incompatible with Proteſtant freedom; whieh 
alſert ions are founded on the ſuppoſition, that the Catholics pay 
ſuch implicit obedience to their clergy in religious matters, that 
they will deſtroy our liberties by paying a like implicit obedience 
to the civil magiſtrate in political concerns. Is there any thing 
in the - conduct of the Catholics at this day to warrant theſe 
charges? Is it not harrowing up charges from the. barbarous 
ages that are gone by ?—Aſk the Catholic clergy, and they 
will tell you that their power has declined. Aik the Proteſtant 
gentry from one end of the kingdom to the other, and they will tell 
you that the ſuperſtitious powerof the Catholic clergy is at anend. 
But have you not heard the right hon. gentleman (Mr. Pelham) 
on this night lament the decline of this power? Have you not 
heard him, in the vileſt proſtitution of terms, lament its decline, 
as the decline of a wholeſome controul ? But whilſt it is with joy 
I expreſs my ſatisfaQion, that all ſuperſtitious controul over the 
minds of my Catholic countrymen is at an end, as that circum - 
ſtance, which puts the juſtice of their claims to freedom be- 
yond all doubt, I cannot, nor will not, fuppreſs my deteſtat ion 
and abhorrence of the right hon. Gentleman's (Mr. Pelham's) doc- 
trine, which would make a ſuperſtitious, a wholeſome controul; 
—at this doctrine of paſſive obedience, which would revive the 
reign of ignorance and ſuperſtition, as the doctrine of ſome de- 
ipots, who having ſome infernal ſyſtem of oppreſſion to ſupport, 
and ſhrinkigg from the light of reaſon, wou'd repiunge us into 
that darkneſs and obſcurity we have eſcaped. Backed then by the 
anthority of the Catholic clergy, backed by the authority of 
the Proteſtant gentry, and backed by the {UN more general 
authority of the general obtervatiun of every man within and 
without theſe walls, from one end of the kingdom to the other, 
J will aſſume it as a fa& that the ſuperſtitious contronl of the 
Catholic clergy over the Catholic mind is at an end. What be. 
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comes of the charge of a Popiſh government? What becomes of 
the inſecurity of the Proteſtants, from the Catholics ſacrificing 
your liberties, by paying a like implicit obedience to the civil 
magiſtrates ? Is there any thing like this in the conduct of the 
Catholics? Has the hon. gentleman, and the noble lord who 
have made theſe charges, found the Catholics ſo criminally in- 
different to the bleſſings of civil and political liberty? Have thoſe 
gentlemen who have left no ſecret means untried to defeat Catho- 
lie freedom, found them fo criminally tame and ſubmiſſive under 
the preſſure of civil and political excluſion ? Is it a fat, that the 
Catholic laity have been fo ſlack, and to backward in the purſuit 
after civil and political liberty, as to require the incitement of their 
clergy? Or is ĩt the characteriſtie of the clergy of any religion to be 
very ardent in the purſuit of civil and political liberty? I put it 
to the gentlemen at the oppoſite fide of the Houſe, does the 
current of public opinion at this time, in any nation of Furope, 
zun in favour of deſpotiſm, or of Popery, or of Popiſh govern- 
ment? But theſe gentlemen do not perceive the contradictory 
nature of the arguments they have this night advanced again(t 

Catholic freedom. At one time they repreſent them as men ſo 
prieft-ridden, as to endanger the conſtitution, by erecting a 
Popifh flaviſh government ; in the fame breath they repreſent 
them as overthrowing the conſtitution, by their democratical and 
republican principles, ſerving up at the fame inftant, the moſt he- 
terogeneous compoſitions that were ever offered to the human 
mind. But I refer thoſe gentlemen to the hiſtory of mankind, 
where they will find that the men who have been really and 
dangerouſly piieſt-ridden, have invariably borne the yoke of deſ- 
potiſm with patience and refignation ; but whenever they had 
aſſumed ſufficrtent courage to aſſert their civil and political rights, 
3t was not till after they had thrown off the tyranny of the 
prieſthood. Reaſoning from this indiſputable fact, inſtead of 
agreeing with gentlemen ſo oppoſite, that the firm tone in which 
the Catholics had demanded their freedom ſhould be a ground 
for refuſal, I ſhall afk no better proof that they are entitled to 
liberty, than their having the ſpirit to claim it. 

But the gentlemen on the other fide. of the Houſe, knowing 
the weakneſs of theſe contradictory arguments, have had recourſe 
to prophecy. They have entrenched themſelves in the faſtneſſes 
of futurity, and in the ſpirit of divination they have accuſed us, 
who are advocates for Catholic freedom, with the ruin of poſterity. 
To this prophetic accuſation 1 anſwer, as far as a prophetic accu- 
fation admits of an anſwer, that the dark ages of ſuperſtition 
have ever proved congenial to the tyranny of prieſts and deſpots ; 
but that the independence which has ariſen from the intercourſe 
of nation with nation, from the invention of the mariner's com · 
paſs, and the knowledge which has flowed from the invention 
of the preſs, have proved fatal to its continuance, Look round 
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the world, and you will find in thoſe countries where foreign com- 
merce is diſcouraged, and where the invention of the preſs is un- 
known, that deſpotiſm uniformly prevails over liberty : Look ta 
China and the Eaſt-Indies ; look to Perſia—to the Ottoman and 
African empires—thoſe immenſe portions of the globe, where 
foreign commerce is diſcouraged, or where the inventiqn of the 
preſs is either diſuſed or unknown, and you will find the civil and 
political rights of the people immerſed in ignorance, ſuperſtition 
and abje& fervility ; the {port of the moſt rapacious deſpotiſm. 
In theſe countries the ears of the governing power are never 
grated with the harſh ſounds of the rights of man: No; all is 
deſpotiſm on the part of the governors, all is paſſive obedience 
on the part of the people Turn your eyes from theſe wretched 
countries to the ſeveral nations of Europe, and you will find how 
uniformly civil, political, and religious liberty have taken place 
of civil, political, and rel:gious flaycry, in proportion as foreign 
commerce has been encouraged, and as the prels has been proteQ-» 
ed. See how uniformly theſe cauſes and effects correſpond ; and 
if any one of you doubt that theſe great cauſes are at this mo- 
ment operating thoſe ſalutary cffeQs, 1 refer him to the deſpots 
of Europe, and this war in which they have immolated ſo many 
human ſacrifices, and in which they have deluged all Europe with 
ſuch torrents of blood, and their preſent fears for their darling 
deſpotiſm, ſhall be their anſwer. But it is ſome conſclation to 
me to reflect, that the avarice of thoſe deſpots, which has tempt · 
ed them to encourage foreign commerce in their dominions, and 
the vanity or neceſſity which led them or obliged them to give 
ſome protection to education and the preſs, is at this moment 
ſowing the ſeeds of that independence and knowledge which will 
one day cruſh that deſpotiſm, even which they and their blood- 
hounds have diſgraced. | 

Impreſſed with theſe great and important truths, is it when 
our country is becoming commercial, under all its artifical diſ- 
advantages —is it when we have thrown off ſome of the ſhackles 
of our trade, and when, by paſſing this bill, by creating a peo- 
ple, we ſhall be enabled to reſtore it to perfect freedom, that we 
are to reject this bill, through fear of deſtroying poſterity ?—lIs 
it when knowledge is progreſſive amongſt us, when the youth of 
the nation are giving ſuch brilliant examples that liberality of 
thought is the offspring of education? Is it when our Catholic 
countrymen are Ciſplaying ſuch eminent talents in the purſuit 
after civil and political liberty; talents which I am ſorry to 
ſay, we have had many examples, this night to prove how much 
more ealy it is to vilify, than to rival, or imitate Is it under 
theſe circumſtances we are to entertain fears for poſterity ? 3s it 
when. our countrymen have reſumed their reaſon in ſuch an emi- 
nent degree, that we ſhould ſuſpeQ them of relapſing into iguo- 
rance and ſoperſlition? Is it when our Catholic countrymen are 
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claiming their civil and political rights, with the addreſs and 
firmneſs of men of enlightened minds, that we ſhould ſuſpect 
them of relapſing into ſlavery and a Popiſh government, baſely 
ſurrendering the nobleſt privileges of man; Never ſhall ſuch tinſel 
reaſonings make me ice the ruin of my country in the actual free- 
dom of my countrymen ; never ſhall ſuch weak argument dif- 
ſuade me from an act of immutable juſtice, where the rights and 
liberties of millions of my countrymen are at ſtake upon the 
iſſue :—No ; on this head the proſpect is a bright one, and ac- 
curſed be that man, who, for intereſted motives, would darken 
or obſcure its luſtre. 

So much for the dangers of your conſlitution in flate : But the 
church is in danger. What is that part of the ſyſtem to which 
the Proteflant religion is under ſuch obligations? What is that part 
of the iyſtem with whoſe deſtruction the deſtruction of the Pruteſ- 
tant religion 18 ſocloſely conneQed ? It is ſimply the ſyſtem of con- 
verſion ; but is it a ſyſtem of converſion from conviction? No; it 
ſhuts erery avenue leading to conviction; it cloſes every door by 
which a Catholic could enter the Proteſtant church; they have been 
barred by theſe rewards and puniſhments which ſhort-fighted bi- 
gotry invented for the purpoſe of forcing religious opiniones 
By this ſyſtem you have expoſed the Catholic who is willing to 
follow the dictates of conviction, to the execration of his own 
ſect, for deſerting them, becauſe he appears to have done ſo 
to eſcape the penalties anncxed to adherence ; and you have ex- 
poſed him to the contempt of the Proteſtants, whofe tenets you 
wiſh him to embrace, by making him appear to them as a man 
who had ſold his principles, his religion, and his God, for 10 
other purpoſe, than to gain the immunities you hold out to con- 
verſion. So that inſtead of promoting your religion, you have 
called forth the dread of exccration and contempt, to {teel the 
Catholic mind againſt that converſion you affect to promote, and 
to attach him to that religion, from which you with to eftrange 
him.—Thus it is narrow-minded bigotry, ever defeating its own 
ends by the means it employs to attain them, You have nat its 
heats nor its paſſions to excuſe you, but you have had the ex- 

rience of its example to direct you. Ceaſe then to preſcribe to 
the Almighty the intent and manner of the adoration he ſhall re- 
ceive z ceaſe to place your rewards and puniſhments in compe- 
tition with his, for you cannot but obſerve how thoroughly the 
blaſphemous preſumption has expoſed the impotency of the at- 
tempt. Acc like legiſlators. Leave the way to conviction and 
converſion as free and as open as the ſuperiority of the tenets of 
your religion appears to you clear and indiſputable. Act like 
men ſenſible of your duty to your Creator. Preſume not to 
meddle with opinions he has not given you faculties to under- 
ſtand, and which require his omniſcience to controul. Away 


with that ſyſtem which exaQts the ſacrifice of the civil and politi- 
cal rights of the people, for the incficctual purpoſe of promoting 
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religion. We have tried it long enough in this unfortunate 
country to prove its efficacy. It has had free ſcope amongſt us 
ever ſince the paſſing the law againſt recuſants in the reigh of 
Elizabeth, until theſe few years that we have begun on its aboli- 
tion; and if you would judge fairly of the merits of the ſyſtem 
and of its abolition, by its effects, I call on you on this night, 
to chooſe between centuries of diſunion, of civil wars, and of 
wretchedneſs unexampled in any nation on the globe, and a few 
years rapid progreſs in union, in civilization, and in the induſtry 
of the people. But I find it not enough to have combated this 
laſt objection in its own ſhape ; it is not enough that I have 
proved to you that you have not promoted your religion by this 
ſyſtem of proſecution ; for, in oppoſition to the profeſſions and 
the tolerant principles of thoſe gentlemen who oppoſe this bill, I 
do aſſert that every, the leaft diſability on account of religious 
opinions, makes part of the ſyſtem of perſecution. The objec- 
tion makes its appearance in another ſhape, and the dangers which 
were ſaid to threaten the Proteltant religion from Catholic eman- 
cipation, have been made by an hon. gentleman (Mr. Pelham) 
to re appear in the ſhape of dangers which, he ſays, threaten the 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment. He has confounded the eſtabliſhment 
with the religion, and by an artful tranſmigration, he has made 
the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment to ſtand for the ſoul of the Proteſ- 
tant religion; and after we have defeated the objection under the 
colours of the one, he has made it to rally, Antzus like, with 
additional ſtrength, under the colours of the other. I fay with 
additional ſtrength, for I am aware that Proteſtant eſtabliſhment 
13 a word of that myſtic meaning in this Houſe, that thoſe who 
would wiſh to retain it in that ſtate of conſecration in which it 
has been placed by the prieſthood in the days of our molt inve- 
terate bigotry, have a conſiderable advantage over me, who 
would examine its meaning before the tribunal of reaſon. It is 
their intereſt to confound the eſtabliſhment with your religion, 
in order that it may derive all the ſanQity of the religion itſelf. 
It is mine to ſeparate them ; but they might as well attempt to 
confound the military eſtabliſhment, by which the officers and 
ſoldiers are paid, with the tacties and manœuvres which it is their 
duty to learn, | a 

[n order to anſwer this laſt objection it will be neceſſary to 
prove, that the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment would undergo no altera- 
tion from the emancipation of the Catholic ; or that if it was to 
uudergo an alteration, the Proteſtant religion, ſo far from being 
injured, would be highly benefited by the change. And I pre- 
fer the latter, becauſe I believe in my ſoul, that if ſome very ma- 
terial alteration he, not ſpeedily made in our religious eſtabliſh- 
ments, there will be an end not only to all religion amongſt us, 
but to all moral principle, without which religion is a farce. As 
the legiſlature of this country have been miſtaken in their attempt 
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to promote religion, by their ſyſtem of perſecution, ſo alſo they 
have been utterly miſtaken in the nature and effects of religious 
eſtabliſhments. They have confounded the intereſt of the clergy 
with the intereſt of religion, and they have imagined that, in 
proportion as they enriched the Proteſtant clergy, they were pro- 
moting the Proteſtant religion; and that, by dooming the Ca- 
tholic clergy to have no eftabliſhment whatſo-ver, they were 
configning the Cacholic religion to eternal oblivion. Was I on 
a fabje& npon which I covtd expect any ſhare of candour, I 
would reſt the whole argument ou the fact. 1 would aſk, has 
the Proteftant religion been promoted, in proportion as the Pro- 
teſtant clergy have been enriched? Have the numbers of the Ca- 
tholic religion diminiſhed, according to the views of the legiſſature, 
who doomed their clergy to poverty, and to have no eſtabliſhment 
at all? The tate of the population of the two ſects is ſufficiently 
well known, to prove that the reverſe is the fat; and if you 
will examine the natute of theſe eſtabliſhments, you will diſcover 
which is beſt adapted for the purpoſe of promoting their reſpec- 
tive religions. From that abſurd notion of promoting religion, 
by enriching its clergy, the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment has made 
men of fortune of its clergy; it has made them to live with 
men of fortune, and to live as men of fortune; it has induced 
them to live with men of faſhion, with men of pleaſure, and 
with men of the world; and it has made them to live as men of 
faſhion, as men of pleaſure, and as men of the world ; it has 
thrown them entirely into that claſs of men whoſe education, 
whoſe high ſenſe of honour, and whoſe reſpect for the opinion of 
an obſervant world, renders the attendance of a miniſter of reli- 
gion almoſt unneceffary : but it has taken them from the dull, but 
uſeful rounds of parocliial duties: it has eſtranged them from cul- 
tivating a friendly and intimate acquaintance with the lower claſſes 
of the people, whoſe want of education, whoſe want of a ſenſe of 
honour, and whoſe ignorance of moral obligation, makes the con- 
ſtant and friendly attendance of a miniſter of religion indiſpenſibly 
neceſſary to keep them from falling into irreligion ; to keep them 
from that vice and debauchery, which, unſupported by any othec 
fund than that of their labour and their induſtry, which it muſt 
ſhortly conſume, muſt make them bad ſubjects under any govern- 
ment, muſt lead them to pilfermg and puniſhment, perhaps to 
robbery and murder, and to a diſgraceful death. By this eſta- 
bliſhment you have raiſed exceffive hopes of preferment in the 
minds of the clergy, from the inequalizies it has left in the provi- 
fions which it makes for them, by which their characters have been 
ſubjected to the imputation of cringing and ſervility to the diſ- 
penſers of patronage, ts the meanly ſactificing their civil and 
political rights, and opinions, upon the altar of an earthly ſupe- 
rior, by which they appear, in the eyes of the people, as men 
either diſregarding or diſbelieving that leading and eſſential tenet 
of the Chriſtian religion, which forbids the ſacrifice of their duty 
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to their woridly promotion. Injurious as theſe defects in this 
eſtabliſhment, for which ſuch fears are entertained, have proved to 
your religion, they almoſt vaniſh when I come to conſider the evils 
which arife from the mode of payment which it allots its clergy. 
I ſha!l not dwell on how deſtructive this part of the eſtabliſhment 
has proved to the agriculture of your conatry, the moſt impor- 
tant branch of induſtry in which your people can be employed. L 
ſhall confine myſelf to ſtate, that it has ſown the ſeeds of eternal 
rancour, animoſity, and litigation, between the miniſter and his 
pariſhioners ; it has allied the miniſter of the meek and charitable 
religion of Chritt with the very dregs of the earth; it has made 
him one in a company with valuators, with proctors, with pro- 
ceſs ſervers, and with civil bill attornies; it has made him the 
principal ſuitor in that hell upon earth, the civil bill court, where 
perjury is all- prevalent; it has converted the minilter of the diſin- 
tereſted religion of Chriſt into a tithe-ſetting auctionier, diſtri- 
buting his liquors, in order to intoxicate his bidders, that they 
may vie with one another for the purchaſe of his wares; it has 
made them appear the moſt avaricious, and. the greateſt perſecu- 
tors, who, by the tenets of the religion it is their duty to incul- 
cate, ſhould be the moſt diſintereſted, and the leaſt worldly; it 
has made it appear to the world as if this eſtabliſhment was in- 
ſtituted to make the people ſenſible cf their indigence, by a com. 
pariſon with the wealth of their clergy z to make them ſenſible of 
their own wants, by a compariſon with the abundance in the hands 
of their clergy ; to make them ſenſible how miſerably their hard 
labour was rewarded by a compariſon with the indolence, and im- 
menſe and ſudden fortunes of their clergy ; it has made it appear 
to the world, as if this eſtabliſhment was inſtituted in this coun- 
try, for no other purpoſe than to provide exorbitantly for the fa- 
milies and connexions of the political jobbers, and political advo- 
cates for the conſtitution in church and ſtate, in its preſent limit- 
ed condition; and it has made to appear to the world, as if your 
Proteſtant religion had no other buſineſs in your country, than 
to ſupport this eſtabliſhment, and not the eftabliſhment to ſup- 
port the religion. Turn your eyes to that eſtabliſhment, or rathet 
no eſtabliſhment, which you forced on the Catholic religion, with 
a view to its abolition : you have not enabled its clergy to mock 
the ſimplicity of the Chriſtian religion by the ſplendour of theit 
equipages, by the magnificence of their palaces, their furniture, 
or their ſide boards, by the maſlineſs of their plate, nor by the 
voluptuouſneſs or luxury of their tables; you have not tempted 
them, for you have not enabled them to deſert their pariſhes, 
and their religious duties, in (earch of pleaſure at Bath, at Lon- 
don, in your capital, at the water-diinking places, the reſort of 
the faſhionabl-, No; you have apportioned their ſalaries to the 
diſcharge of their duty, and you have called out the ſtrongeſt in- 
eitements in man, — the procuring a ſubſiſtenee, and the hopes of 
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bettering their condition, to ſtimulate them to the moſt aQtive diſ- 
charge of their duty. I am not the advocate for either eſtabliſh. 
ment ; for I am as averſe to that eſtabliſhment which, by its enor- 
mity, ſets the clergy above the diſcharge of their religious duty, 
as I am to that eſtabliſhment which, by obliging the clergy to hu- 
mour the weakneſs, or to encourage the ignorance of his pariſh- 
ioners, as the only means of procuring a ſubſiſtence, makes it an 
office beneath a man of education. But I cannot but obſerve, you 
have an example in your country of an eſtabliſhment by which a 

ter number than thoſe of the eſtabliſhed religion are carefully 
and diligently inſtructed in their religious duties, by a reſident 
clergy, of the pureſt morals, the moſt decorous manners, and of 
the greateſt learning, between whom and their pariſhioners the 
greateſt amity and affection ſubſiſt; and not the fifteenth part 
ſo burdenſome to the nation as your Proteftant eſtabliſhment. —I 
am aware that, in the eyes of weak and timid men, who ſubſcribe 
to the doctrine, that reformation is the parent of revolution, I 
ſhall appear as one who has entered on a delicate ſubject with too 
much freedom ; as a dangerous man, as a Jacobin, as one that 
would embrue my hands in the blood of my countrymen. —But I 
will appeal from ſuch contemptible deciſion to the ſounder judg- 
ment of thoſe, who ſubſcribe to the ſafer doctrine, that abuſes are 
the parent of revolution, and that a timely and rational reform of 
thoſe abuſes, 2s well in church as in ſtate, are the only' ſecurity 
againſt thoſe convullions, which ſhake ſociety to its foundation. 
An eye witneſs to che horrors of a revolution in another country, 
I mult be more than mouſter to wiſh to ſee them raging in my 
own. But if ever there was time when it behoved men in public 
ſtation to be explicit, if ever there was a time when thoſe ſcourges 
of the human race called politicians ſhould lay afide their duplicity 
and their fineſſe, it is the preſent moment. Be aſſured the peo- 
ple of this country will no longer bear that their welfare ſhould be 
made the ſport of a few family factions; be aſſured they are con- 
vinced their true intereſt conſiſts in putting down men of ſelf-crea- 
tion, who have no object in view but that of aggrandizing them- 
ſelves and their families, at the expence of the public; and in 
fetting up men who ſhall repreſent. the nation, who ſhall be ac- 
countable to the nation, and who ſhall do the bulineſs of the na- 
tion. And if I could bring my mind to ſuſpect that my Catho- 
lic countrymen, after they had been embodied in the conſtitution 
amidſt their Proteſtant and Preſbyterian fellow-citizens, would 
baſely deſert the common cauſe of our general freedom, by enliſt- 
ing under the banners of this or that -family monopoliſt, I ſhould 
conceive that, in having been the advocate for their emancipation, 
I had been the advocate for their diſgrace. But honovr, intereſt, 
and the riſing ſpirit of the nation, forbid ſuch unworthy ſuſpicions. 
If I was to judge by the dead ſilence with which this is receiv- 
ed, I ſhould ſuſpect what I have ſaid was not very palatable to 
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ſome men in this Houſe ; but I have not riſked connexions en- 
deared to me by every tie of blood and friendſhip, to ſupport 
one ſet of men in preference to another: I have hazarded tov 
mach, to allow the breath of calumny to taint the objects T have 
had in view, from the part T have taken. Immutable princi- 
ples, on which the happineſs and liberty of my countrymen de- 
pend, convey to my mind the only ſubſtantial boon for which 
reat ſacrifices ſhould be made. 1 might allay the fears of the 
Proteſtant monopoliſts for what, in the true ſpirit of political bi- 
gotry, they call their Proteſtant aſcendancy, by ſtating, that as 
the boroughs continue in the hands of Proteſtant proprietors, 
centuries muſt paſs away before the Catholics can participate,” in 
any conſiderable portion, of the political power of their country. 
But I am contending for the purity of the conſtitution, not for its 
abuſes. I difclaim contending forCatholic freedom, in thehope, that 
the grant may be a dead letter. I difclaim contendiag for Catholic 
freedom, in the hope, that the grant may be a dead letter. I diſ- 
claim contending for Catholic freedom, in the hope, that the rights 
and liberties of my country may continue to be monopolized, in 
the ſame manner after their emancipation they were before. But I 
here avow myſelf the zealous and eartieſt advocate for the moſt un- 
qualified emancipation of my Catholic countrymen, in the h 
and conviction, that the monopoly of the rights and liberties of 
my country, which has hithetto effeQually withſtood the efforts 
of a part of the people, muſt yield to the unanimous will, to 
the decided intereſt, and to the general effort of a whole united 
people. It is from this conviction, and it is for that tranſcen- 
dantly important object, that, while the noble Lord (Kingſbo- 
rough) and the tight hon. „ are offering to tiſk- their 
lives and fortunes in ſupport of a ſyſtem that militares againſt 
the liberty of my countrymen, I will riſk every thing dear to 
me on earth. It is for this great object I have, I fear, more 
than riſked connections dearer to me than life itſelf, But he 
muſt be a ſpiritleſs man, and we muſt be a ſpiritleſs nation, it 
we do not reſent the baſeneſs of a_ Britiſh miniſter, who has 
raiſed our hopes in order to ſeduce a rival to ſhare with him the 
diſgrace of this accutſed political cruſade,” and” blaſts them after, 
that he may degrade a 38 to the ſtation of a dependant; 
and, that he may deſtroy friendſhip his nature never knew, he 
has ſported with the feelings of a whole nation; raifing the cup 
with one hand to the parched lip of expectancy, he bas'daſhed 
it to the earth With the other, in all the wantcnneſs of "inſult, 
and with all the aggravation of contempt. Does he imagine that 
the people of this country, after he has tantalized them with 
the cheering hope of preſent alleviation, and of future proſpe- 
rity, will tamely bear to be forced to a re-endurance of their for- 
mer ſufferings, and to a re-appoititment of their former ſpoilers ? 
Does he from confidence of lomg ſucceſs in debauching the hu- 
man mind, exact from you, calling yourſelves the repreſentatives 
Vor. XV. DU 
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of the people of Ireland, to reject a bill, which has received the 


unanimous conſent of your conſtituents? or does he mean to 
puzzle the verſatile diſpoſition of this Houſe, on which he has 
wade ſo many CT In already, by diſtracting you 
between obedience to his imperious mandates, and obedience to 
the will of the people you ſhould repreſent ; or does be flatter 
himſelf that, becauſe. he has ſucceeded in betraying his own 
country, into exchanging that peace, by which ſhe might have 
retrieved her ſhattered finances, for a war, in which he has 
ſquandered twenty times a greater treaſure, in the courſe of two 
years, thay with all his famed c:conomy he had been able to ſave, 
in the courſe of ten; for a war in which the flower of the youth 
of the world have been offered up, victims to his ambition and 
his ſchemes, as boundleſs and preſumptuous, as ill-concerted and 
ill. combined; for a war in which the plains of every nation in 
Europe have been crimſoned with oceans of blood; for a war in 
which his country has reaped nothing but diſgrace ; and which 
mult ultimately prove her ruin. Does he flatter himſelf, that he 
will be enabled, Satan like, to end his political career, by in- 
volving the whole empire in a civil war, from which nothing can 
accrue, but a doleful and barren-conqueſt to the victor. I truſt 
the people of England are too wiſe and too juſt to attempt to 
force meaſures upon us, they would reject with diſdain them- 
ſelves; L truſt they have not ſo ſoon forgotten the leſſon they ſo 
recently learned from America, which. ſhould ſerve as a laſting ex- 
ample to nations, againſt employing force to ſubdue the ſpirit 
of a people determined to be free! But if they ſhould be ſo 
weak, or ſo wicked, as to ſuffer themſelves to be ſeduced by a 
man, to whoſe ſoul duplicity and fineſſe is as congenial, as inge - 
niouſneſs and fair dealing is a ſtranger ;—to become the inſtru- 
ments of ſupporting a few odious public charaRers in power and 
rapacity, againſt the intereſt and againſt the ſenſe of a whole 
people: If we are to be dragooned into meaſures againſt our 
will, by a nation that would looſe her laſt life and expend her 
laſt guinea in reſenting a fimilar inſult if offered to herſelf ;—[ 
truſt in God, ſhe will find in the people of this country a ſpirit 
in no wiſe inferior to ber own.” - / 

You are at this moment at the moſt awful period of your 
lives ;>—the miniſter of England has committed you with your 
country, and on this night your adoption or rejection of this 
bill, muſt determine in the eyes of the Iriſh nation, which yau ' 
repreſent, the miniſter of 1 or the people of Ireland! 


And although you are convinced you do not repreſent the peo- 
ple of Lieland, although you are convinced, every man of you, 
that you are ſelf-· ereqted, it does not alter the nature of the con- 
teſt, it is ſtill a conteſt between the miniſter of England and the 
people of Iicland; and the weakneſs of your title ſhould only 
make you the more circumſpeR in the exerciſe of your power,— 
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Obey the Britiſh miniſter ; diſregard the voice of the people. 
rance muſt have loſt her ſenſes if ſhe heſitates what part ſhe 
ſhall take; it is not an eighty-fourth department you will have 
moulded to her wiſhes; it is uot ſimply a La Vendee you will 
have kindled in the boſom of your country, For. if you ſhall 
have once convinced the 1 of this country that you are 
traitors to them, and hirelings to the miniſter of an avaricious 
domineering nation, under the outward appearance of a ſiſter 
country. If you ſhall have convinced the people of this coun- 
try, that the free national conſtitution for which they were com- 
mitted, and for which they riſked every thing dear to them in 
1782, has been deſtroyed by the bribery of a Britiſh miniſter, 
and the unexampled venality of an Iriſh parliament. If you 
ſhall have convinced them that inſtead of riſing or falling with 
England, they are"never to riſe, but when ſhe has been humbled 
by adverſity, and that they muſt fall, when ſhe becomes elated 
by proſperity. If you ſhall have convinced the people of this 
country, that inſtead of reciprocal advantage, nothing is to be 
reaped from their connexion with England, but ſupremacy an 

aggrandizement on the one fide, and a coſtly venality, injury, 
inſult, degradation, and poverty on the other; it is human na- 
ture, that you ſhall have driven the people of this country ta 
court the alliance of any nation able and willing to break the 
chains of a bondage not more galling to their feelings than re- 
ſtrictive of their proſperity. The 1 at the oppoſite ſide 
of the Houſe have attempted to influence you by the mention of 
Jackſon :—So will I.—Read the correſpondence of that traitor 
with your enemy, and you will find a volume of inſtruction in 
every line that he has written. If the people of this country do 
enjoy the conſtitution in church and ſtate, why has that traitor 
found the people of the one country free from that oppreſſion 
which goads nations into all the horrors of revolution? - Why 
has he found the people of the other ſo highly ſublimated to his 
purpoſe? Examine the whole of his intelligence, and you will 
find the weakneſs of your country in the conduct you have pur- 
ſued, and in the converſe of that conduct only you can eſtabliſh her 
ſtrength. Do not depend on the bayonet for the ſupport of your 
meaſure z believe me that in proportion as your meaſures require 
force to ſupport them, in an exact proportion, are they radically and 
milchicroully bad. Believe me, there is more ſtrength in the af- 
fections and confidence of the people, than if you were to con- 
vert every ſecond houſe in the nation into barracks for your ſol- 
diery. And when the gentlemen (Cuffe and Kingiborough) 
whom I have heard this night tell you, that to act in contempt 
of the public opinion, is ſpirit and firmneſs; and that to act 
with a decent reſpe& for that opinion, is timidity and cow- 
ardice ;—they make the character of the legiſlator to mer 

into the character of the duelliſt ; and they ſet you upon ſplit- 
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ting points of honour with your conſtituents, Ts it not enough 
that you live in the age and in the midſt of the horrors of revo- 
lutions, to deter you from acting in contempt of the public 
opinion ? Have you not had examples enough to convince you, 
that men in throwing off the ruſſet frock for the uniform of the 
ſoldier, do not at all times throw away the ties of kindred and 
of blood? Have you not had examples enough to convince you, 
that even ſoldiers cannot at all times be brought to ſhed the 
blood of their parents, their kindred, and their friends. And 
have you not had a great and memorable example to convince 
you, that the ſoldiers of an odious government may become the 
ſoldiers of the nation? If theſe are plain truths, this is the 
time to tell them. If I ſpeak daggers to you, it is that neither 
you nor my country may ever feel them. Bout if you wiſh to be 
deceived, hearken to thoſe men who are intereſted in riſking 
every thing, that they may continue to monopolize the whole 
political power of your country.—Hearken to thoſe men, who 
are intereſted in riſking every thing, that may continue to draw 
their better inheritance from the ſale of the welfare of your 
country; — but let me caution you, whoſe property is too conſi- 
derable to be hazarded in the baſe purſuit after the rights and 
property of your enſlaved and impoveriſhed countrymen, to 
take care what part you act on this night; let me caution you, 
that the decifion of this night goes much farther than the im- 
portant bill under your conſideration. You, none of you, can 
be ignorant that the Britiſh miniſter has deſigns in procraſtinating 
this queſtion, to procure advantages for his own country, at the 
expence of yours, greater than ſhe was capable of receiving fince 
the Revolution, at leaſt fince the Union. And fo ſtrougly im- 
preſſed is this on the publie mind, that you who ſhall on this 
night vote for the rejection of the bill, will appear in the eyes of 
the Iriſh nation, not only as men voting in obedience to the 
Britiſh miniſter, againſt the voice of the people, but as men 
voting for an union with England, by which this country is to 
be everlaſtingly reduced to the ſtate of an abje& province.—For- 
tunately the views of the Britiſh miniſter have been detected; 
fortunately the people of this country ſee him in his true co- 
lours, like the deſperate gameſter who has loſt his all, in the 
wildeſt ſchemes of aggrandizement, he looks round for ſome 
dupe to ſupply him with the further, means of future projects; 
and in the crafty ſubtleneſs of his ſoul, he fondly imagines, he 
has found that eaſy dupe in the credulity of the Iriſk nation, 
After he has exhauſted his own country in a cruſade againſt that 
phantom, political opinion, he flatters himſelf he will be enabled 
to reſuſcitate her at the expence of yours. 

As you value the peace and happineſs of your country; as 
you value the rights and liberties of the ſoil that has given you 
birth; and, if you are not loſt to every ſenſe of feeling for your 
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own conſequence and importance as men, I call on you on this 
night to make your ſtand. I call on you to rally round the in- 
dependence of your country, whoſe exiſtence has been ſo artfully 
aſſailed. Believe me the Britiſh miniſter will leave you in the 
the lurch, when he ſees that the people of this nation are too 
much in earneſt to be tricked out of the rights or the indepen- 
dence of their country; after he ſees that they have been ſuffi- 
ciently alarmed at ſeeing the ſame men who uniformly oppoſed 
the independence of their country, when it was a queſtion in this 
Houſe in eighty-two, recalled into power when that indepen- 
dence was to be attacked in ninety-five, when he has gained his 
ends of you, and when he has made you the inſtruments by which 
he ſhall have ſo divided and diſgraced the oppoſition of England, 
as to render it impoſſible to form an efficient government out of 
his opponents, he will make his peace with this country by con- 
ceding this meaſure, leaving you “ fixed figures for the hand of 
ſcorn to point its flow and moving finger at.” Gracious God! 
that you ſhould fall into that very error which has ſo recently 
overwhelmed a great nation in ſuch unlieard- ef calamitics !— 
Will you not take warning from the fate of the government of 
France, which by not adapting its conduct to the change of the 
public mind, has brought ruin on itſelf and deſtruction on its 
country. | 

What a diſplay of legifation have we had on this night ?— 
Artificers who neither know the foundation on which they work 
the icftruments they ought to uſe—nor the materials they are 
to form! Is it on the narrow baſis of monopoly and excluſion 
you would erect a temple to the growing liberty of your country ? 
Is it by foreign troops you would lead the ardent ſpirit of your 
countrymen? Is it in the fuſty records of barbarous ages you 
wauld ſcek for that exiſtent mind to which you ſhould adopt 
your laws? If you will legiſlate : Know, that on the broad 
baſis of immutable juſtice only, you can raife a laſting, beauteous 
temple to the liberty of your, ifland ; whoſe ample baſe ſhall 
lodge, and whoſe roof ſhall ſhelter her united family from the 
rankling ;actemency of rejection, and excluſion, —Know, that 
reaſon is that ſilken thread by which the lawgiver leads his peo- 
ple; and above all, know, that in the knowledge of the tem- 
per of the public mind, conſilts the ſkill and the wiſdom of the 
legiſlator, 7 | 
Do not imegine that the minds of your countrymen has been 
ſtationary, 'while that of all Europe has been rapidly progrefhive 
for you mut be blind not to perceive, that the whole European 
mind huis undergone a revolution, neither confined to this nor 
that country, but as general as the great cauſes which have given 
it birth, and ſtill continue to feed its growth Jn vain do theſe 
men, who ſubſiſt but on the abuſes of the government under 
which they live, ſtatter themſclvcs, that what we have ſeen theſe 
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laſt fix years, is but the fever of the moment, which will paſs 
away as ſoon as the patient has been let blood enough. As well 
may they attempt to alter the courſe of nature without altering 
her laws. If they would effect a counter-revolution in the Euro- 
pean mind, they muſt deſtroy commerce and its effects; they 
muſt aboliſh every trace of the mariner's compaſs ; they muft 
conſign every book to the flames ; they muſt obliterate every 
veſlige of the invention of the preſs; they muſt deſtroy the con- 
duit of intelligence, by deſtroying the inſtitution of the poft- 
office; Then, and not until then, they and their abuſes may live 
on, in all the ſecurity which ignorance, ſuperſtition, and want 
of concert in the people, can beſtow. But while I would over- 
whelm with deſpair, thoſe men who haye been nurfed in the lap 
of venality and proſtitution ; who have been educated in con- 
tempt and ridicule of a love for their country: and who have 
grown grey in ſcoffing at every thing like public ſpirit ; let nie 
congratulate every true friend to mankind, that that commerce, 
which has begat ſo much independence, will continue to beget 
more; and let me congratulate every friend to the human ſpecies, 
that the preſs, which has ſent ſuch a maſs of information into 
the world, will continue, with accelerated rapidity, to pour forth 
its treaſures ſo beneficial to mankind, It is to theſe great cauſes 
we are indebted, that the combination of prieſts and deſpots, 
which ſo long tyrannized over the civil and political liberty of 
Europe, has been diſſolved ; it is to theſe great cauſes we are in- 
debted, that no prieft, be his religion what it may, dare preach 
the doctrine, and that no man believes the doctrine which incyl- 
cates the neceſſity of ſacrificing every right and' every bleſſing 
this world can afford, 3s the only means of obtaining eternal hap. 
pineſs in the life to come. This was the doctrine by which the 
deſpotiſm of Europe was ſo long ſupported ; but the 1 and 
the deſpotiſm may now fleep in the ſame grave, until the trum- 
pet of ignorance, ſuperſtition, and bigotry, ſhall ſound their re- 
ſurrection !-—Thanks be to God, the European mind demands 
more ſubſtantial food than the airy nothing of metaphyfical be. 
lief. Thanks be to God, the abſurdity of one ſet of men fram- 
| ing opinions for other men tocbelieve, upon a ſubject which nei- 
tber have faculties to underſtand, has been exploded; and that 
every heart and every mind is anxiouſly” engaged in perfecting a 
_ civil and political code; which, as it is within the ſcope, ſo it 
Is the moſt important concern to every nation on the globe. And 
ſo far from believing they would earn Heaven by a baſe derelic- 
tion of their rights, they are firmly convinced, that in promot- 
ing the true, civil, and political rights of man, they are advanc- 
_ Ing human ſociety to that ſtate of perfection, it was the deſign 
of the Creator it ſhould attain ; convinced that the cauſe of 
freedom is the cauſe of Gd. | 5 
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Mr. BarrINGTON roſe, he ſaid, to defend the Proteſtant eſta- 
bliſhment of Ireland: and convinced as he was that the adoption 
of Catholic claims muſt be fatal to Proteſtant government, he 
would not heſitate to give the bill, however plaufible and popular, 
his moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition ; but he wiſhed not to have his 
principles miſconſtrned or miſunderſtood : he wiſhed not to em- 
beliſh the ſhrine of Proteſtant freedom with the ſpoils of Catholic 
liberty —to tear away the rights of the Diſſenter, in order to 
grace the trophy of the reformiſt—or in an inſtant ſuſpend the li- 
Herty of the one, to gratify the ambition of the other : theſe 
were not his principles; but invariably attached to the princi- 
ples of the glorious revolution—a limited monarchy and Proteſ- 
tant hereditary ſucceſſion ; and determined to ſupport thoſe prin- 
ciples in their purity and extent, he would willingly give unqua- 
lifed toleration to every religious ſect, but would limit every po- 
litical aſſociation. He wiſhed concluſively to d:fine the poli- 
tical rights of the Iriſh Catholic, and finally to aſcertain and ſeat 
his claims and his authority within the pale of libe: ty, but 
without the circle of legiſlation. But whilit the Caiholic princi- 
ple avows a foreign ſupremacy within this realm, and whilſt the 
Catholic conſiders as a grievance, and refuſes to adopt thoſe ob- 
ligations through which the loyal Proteſtant conveys his allegi- 
ance to the foot of his monarch, whilſt he renders his ſect, rather 
the charaReriſtic of his politics than of his religion, the Iriſh 
Catholic cannot be truſted with political power ; he muſt relin- 
quiſh the ſhackles of foreign ſubjection for the ties of domeſtic 
obedience, before he can ſafely be ſuffered to participate the 

ower of a Proteſtant Parliament, or we can ſafely ſurrender the 
aſcendency of a Proteſtant legiſlature. The religion of the Ca- 
tholic forms them into a great and diſtin® political aſſociation :z— 
by their former practice and their preſent principles, equally un- 
adapted to give ſtability to our conſlitution, or be entrufted with 
the power of the country! formerly the ſlaves and bigots of un- 
reſtrained monarchy and monkiſh government, now the open and 
zealous partizans of foreign principles and undefined domocracy, 

When we reflect that this principle of foreign eccleſiaſtical ſupre- 
macy has ever been their clo:k or their apology for temporal 
turbulence ; and having, in ſubj-&ion, perpetually attempted the 
ruin of Britiſh connexion—become tyrants when they thought 
they had accompliſhed their purpoſe — ſhall the Proteſtant coolly 
and with open eyes ſurrender that power for which he has fo often 
ſtruggled 7 Can the Parliament of Ireland, an apoſtate from its 
avowed principles and its duty to a Proteſtant crown, fooliſhly af- 
ſign its authority and aſcendency in the fate to the hands of Ca- 
tholic 2gitators, that it may afterwards have the humble gratifi- 
cation of ſuing their bounty for a permiſſive participation of the 
very ſame rights and very ſame powers which our miſtaken gene- 
rofity had juſt induced us to relinquiſh ?' It is vain to ſay that the 
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intereſt of the Catholic and the Proteſtant can ever incorporate— 
the Catholic compoſed, of three milions, the proteilant of one: 
Proteſtant power, and Proteſtant property, can alone balance Ca- 
tholic population ; and if the 9 participates his political 

ower with the Catholic, three-fourths of the population, will 
oon be ſtrong enough to claim and reaſſume nine-tenths of 
the power united with three-fourths of the property. If the 
Catholic poſſeſſes the power, will it be his intereſt to ſuffer 
that property to. remain in the hands of the Proteſtant a pro- 
perty which they only conſider as veſted by the tyrauny of 
forfeiture—and to which they have never failed to keep alive 
perpetual claims ?—No: "The temptation would be too great, 
and the power too ſtrong to be reſiſted. Why did the Catho- 
lics in 1791 procure a map of the old forfeitures to be made by a 
ſubſcription among themſelves ? Was it for the purpoſe of grati- 
fying their reflection with what they had loſt ? or pleaſing their 
imagination with idea of what they might regain ? A. regular ſyſ- 
tem has been formed, and has as yet been ſtrictly and too ſucceſs- 
fully purſued by their advocates ; they have the power of voting 
for members of the legiſlature ; they enjoy all the freedom and all 
the liberty of the Proteſtants ; but now their object is the power 
and the property, and this bill is framed, openly and admirably 
framed, to give them both. The bill gives them, amongſt many 
other ſituations, ſeats in Parliament—a Papiſt chancellor and 
Papiſt judges—Papiſt generals and Papiſt privy counſellors—and. 
amongſt the reſt, a Papiſt judge of the eccleliaſtical court: And 
muſt we not conclude, that when the Catholics gain that power, 
they will uſe every effort to graſp the extent of its exerciſe? Being 
poſſeſſed already of the clective franchiſe, the right of repreſenta- 
tion muſt give them a decided aſcendency in the Commons; in 
counties the number of Catholic electors will be able to turn the 
majority of votes in their favour; the power of their land - 
lords will be defeated by the repreſentation of their prieſts, or 
if that fails, by the influence of the Catholic aſſociations, which 
will ſpring up and be formed in every part of Ireland ; teſts 
will be publiſhed ; their chapels will be turned into huſtings, and 
their maſs into a canvaſs ; their numbers and their principles will 
ſoon overturn the power of the Proteſtant country gentlemen ; 
the tenant will merge into the partizan and enthuſiaſt, and the 
greater number of county repreſentatives will be returned by the 
Catholic voters, who will naturally chooſe only ſuch men as will 
forward the views and intereſt of their paity. How will che Pro- 


teſtant gentleman then, (who now meanly turns to the views of 
the Catholic leaſt he ſhould loſe his county influence) repent his 
folly, in allowing the Catholic claims, when he finds that, in- 
ſtead of ſtrengthening, it muſt deſtroy their intereſt ? The Ca- 
tholic fluſhed at gaining, and the Proteſtant irritated at loſing 
influence, inſtcad of producing peace and harmony, elections will 
de carried on with the utmoſt rancour of party, and in ſtead of” 
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uniting will effectually diſunite the ſects, and for ever ſever their 
intereſt. In eities the event will be as certain, but more danger- 
ous; Papiſt mobs will be hired to determe 1e and govern the 
elections: Open boroughs will be in a ſimilar fituation ; and cloſe 
boroughs, in the hands of Proteſtants, will then ſeem to be the 
only bulwark to preſerve the relics of Proteſtant power; but in- 
ſtead of preſerving that power, they will only operate as a freſh 
ſource of Catholic ambition. We know how ſeats in theſe bo- 
roughs, nay, the very boroughs, are to be procured, Will the 
Catholics fail to proceed in the certain mode of poſſeſſing both; 
ſubſcriptions will run through the country by the Catholics, to 
aſſiſt in procuriag the full advantages of their power, and if they 
can out-number in the counties, bully in the towns, and bribe in 
the boroughs, the Parliament will be their own—and how long 
will the Conſtitution be ours? An hon. baronet (Sir L. Par- 
ſons) has ſaid, he is proud to acknowledge and retra& his 
principles advanced in the year 1793, when ne appoled the 
grant of elective franchiſe to the Catholics ; but though a 
man may delerc his principles, he cannot defeat his argu- 
ments; and the arguments of the hon, baronet at that period, 
when ſpeaking againſt the Catholics, are too ftrong and forcible 
to be paſſed over [Here he iead Sir L. Parſons” tpecch in tl. e 
year 1793, wherein he uſed the moſt able arguments againſt the 
Catholic meaſures]. When the Cathelics gain the power of the 
Parliament what will be their firſt objects? a parliamentary te- 
form, that is, a radical change of repreientation on the moſt level. 
ling principles: whilſt Catholics poſſeſs the population, and wot 
the property, they will naturally adopt their projected ſyſtem 
of reform upon that principle, and adopt that ſpecies of reforin 
which will gain weight and influence to the population, and not 
to the property. Look to the plans of reform, publiſhed in 
fact by the Catholics themſelves in the year 1993. The Society 
of United Iriſhmen, which has expired on the bed of public con. 
tempt and execration, had originally formed on the preteuded 
principle of what they called Catholic Emancipation, and had lat- 
terly been compoſed of Catholics themſelves, entering into re- 
ſolutions and publiſhing effays for their own body and their own 
purpoſes. Under that impreſſion they publiſhed to the nation 
their plan of reform, grounded upon the baſis of perſonal repie- 
ſentation, annual parliaments and no qualification. [Here be 
read the, plan of parliameutary reform, publiſhed by the United 
Iriſhmen in 1793]. Has the cafe altered ſince 1793? Mull it 
not be ſuppoſed that the ſame plan of reform adopted in that 
year continues the favourite tem of the Catholic in 1795 ? 
And that the, moment they get the power, will they not purtac 
that principle? Will it nor be their obvious intere{t to ouſt the 
property of the couniry from Parliament, and to introduce thole 
who having none ot their own, will be the more readily induced to 
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aſſiſt in reclaiming and reaſſuming the forfeited eftates, and veſt” 
ing the whole dominion in the country in their Catholic bre- 
ihren ? It is a folly to ſay that any obſolete ties or trite obliga- 
tions could for a moment prevent the views of a party fluſhed with 
power and heated by ſucceſs. The landed intereſt of Ireland 
then will no more repreſent it; the very loweſt wretches in the 
country will mutually ele& and repreſent each other; the moſt 
violent democrats of the country will compoſe the Parliament; 
and when a Parliament ſo compoſed gets the civil power, will it 

uieſce, in the preſent eccleſiaſtical eftabliſhment ? certainly 
not. The ſame principle which led them to feek civil, would 
alſo lead them to eſtabliſh eccleſiaſtical power on their own prin- 
eiple; they would then rationally argue that their laity being on 
the ſame footing as the Proteſtants, ſo ſhould their clergy ; and 
what power could then prevent them ? The Parliament their 
own, the people their own, and the property their own, they 
would either participate or aboliſh the Proteſtant hierarchy. 
The Commons, the Lords, the church and the ſtate, muſt yield to 
the power of the Catholics ; and how long would they then ſupport 
a Proteſtant king? It cannot be denied that the old and obſolete 
claims to the forfeited eſtates would naturally be ſought by the 
deſcendants of the old proprietors ; and the preſent bill is in the 
next inſtance peculiarly adapted to carry theſe claims into full 
and complete effect, by the appointment of Papift judges, a Pa- 
piſt chancellor, and a Papiſt eccleſiaſtical judge. The office of 
chancellor poſſeſſes great power and authority; the keeper of the 
King's ſeal, with a power to cancel the King's patents; the 
patron of many bene ſices and offices; the viſitor of all the Protef-. 
tant ſeminaries and publie inſtitutions; it is he who appoints all 
the magiſtrates in the kingdom, and is guardian to all Proteſtant 
minors, and is termed the keeper of the King's conſcience, 
united with the power of his equitable juriſdict ion, and the extreme 
conſequence annexed to his office; yet this office, under a Protef- 
tant government, 1s to be committed to the hands of a Catholic. 
The chief juſtice of the King's bench has juriſdiction over all in- 
ferior courts in the kingdom, and can curb, puniſh or direct all 
the magiſtrates of Ireland ; he has power over all the Proteſtant 
corporations, and poſſeſſes the chief criminal juriſdiction ; high 
treaſon and offences againſt the ſtate are peculiarly cognizable in 
this court, yet this is alſo to be placed in the hands of a Ca- 
tholic. | / 

The chief juſtice of the Common Pleas has a jurifdiQion = 
liarly adapted to the inveſtigation of re aſſumption, and of ob- 
ſolete claims ; the writ of right is under his juriſdi&ion, and pleas 
of real property are in his court particularly cognizable; and 
this office is to be handed to a Catholic. | | 
The barons of the Exchequer audit all the accounts of the 
eſtabliſhment, and their court now poſſeſſes in matters of proper · 
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ty, great, legal and equitable juriſdiction: yet, theſe offices, and 
every other office in the ſtate, are all by this bill adapted (it 
might be well ſaid. appropriated} to Catholics; hecauſe, if Ca- 
tholics were not intended to be placed in theſe offices, why in- 
clude them in the bill, and give them ſpecifically the power? 
and if they are, can it be denied that all Proteſtant power muſt 
end in the country ? Out of our great liberality we ſhall change 
places with the Catholic, ſave that the paucity of our numbers 
will for ever effectually prevent our re-aſſuming our power or our 
conſequence in the nation; the Catholics know it, and they preſa 
it. By poſſeſſing the power of the Parliament, the Catholics will 
alſo poſſeſs a total controul over the ſtate. The ſupplies are the 
ſine ws of the executive power, without which its autharity and 
prerogative are but names ; by ſtopping or ſuſpending theſe ſup- 
plies, the Catholics will have the power to do any thing they 
pleaſe in this country: or may, by their ſyſtem of ſhort money- 
bills, when they think proper, put the crown in leading-ſtrings ; 
by having the power of the ſupplies, they may new. mode] or 
diſband the army at their diſcretion ; they may totally diſſolve 
the civil eſtabliſhment ; and if the crown refuſes to appoint Ca- 
tholic judges, or ſtate officers, by having the power of the ſup- 
plies, they may either compel him to do as they wiſh, or relin- 
quiſh the government of Ireland, which, in ſuch hands as theirs, 
would rather weaken than ſtrengthen the empire of Gręat Bu- 
tain :—perhaps that may be their object. | 
He animadverted ſeverely on the language of Mr. O'Connar, 
and reprobated his principles and doctrine as the moſt dangerous 
and unconſtitutional that any man had ever ventured to broach 
in parliament. The hon. member (Mr. O'Connor) had ſaid, 
„that the army of the crown would be converted to a national 
army;“ ſuch language only befitted the meridian of a French 
convention, from whom the gentleman ſeemed to have copied 
both his language and his principles, equally inconfiſtent with the 
happineſs of the people, and the ſafety of the canſtitution; he 
preached a doctrine founded upon tenets the enemy of both, an“, 
in the glare of popular declamation, concealed the principle of 
unqualified democracy! [Mr. O'Connor roſe to explain. — Mr. 
Barrington replied. ] He then adverted to the langnage of ſome 
gentlemen, and the inconſiſteney of an hon. baronet (Sir Her- 
cules Langriſhe) who, a favoured ſervant of the crown, had riſen 
from the tyeaſury bench, aud ſpoke equally againſt the rights and 
intereſts of his benefactors, and againſt his own avowed pringipies 
- expreſſed in his ſpeeches in the ycars 1792 and 1793. He ſaid, 
that ſymptoms of conſtitutional apoſtacy and avowed inconfilt- 
ence were too much for one night, and read an old prophecy of 
one St. Lazarianus, recited in Leland's Hiſtory of Ireland, which 
he applied to the hon, baronet.—He then went into an argumcut 
to ſhew that the mggers Catholic doctrine of an Iriſh cabinet, 
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diſtin& entirely from that of Great Britain, was unconſtitutional ' 
and utterly impracticable; and drew the concluſion, that none 
but thoſe who intended a ſeparation of the country, could argue 
upon that principle. Ireland, he ſaid, is certainly a free king- 
dom, annexed to the crown though not to the realm of Great 
Britain ; the cabinet is a council annexed to, or rather an emana- 
tion from the crown of the empire; and as the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland is the deputy and not the partner of the crown, ſo two 
diftin& cabinets, one in England, and one in Ireland, counter- 
acting each other, muſt argue two diſtinct executive powers, 
which is utterly incompatible with the principle of conſtitutional 
connection between the two countries: the cabinet of Ireland 
muſt neceſſarily have a partial aud local authority; but in mat- 
ters which affect the empire generally, the cabinet of Great Bri- 
tain, as immediately attaching to the crown of the empire, 
and deriving its Exiſtence from the crown, is competent to delibe- 
rate and adviſe on every meaſnre affecting the conſtitution and 
general intereſts of the crown and empire ; and as he conceived 
the acts of ſettlement and recognition, and the king's coronation 
oath, (which could not be partially diſpenſed with by an act of 
the Iriſh legiſlature) precluded the crown, conſiſtent with the ſti- 
pulations under which the monarch received and held the ſceptre 
of the empire, to diſpenſe with that oath, ſo a queſtion affecting 
the empire generally, and relinquiſhing the very vital principles 
of the revolution under which the crown graſped its ſceptre, and 
the people their liberties and their religion, was properly an ob- 
ject of conſideration in the Britiſh cabinet. To evince the diſ- 
poſition of the Catholics on that head, he read the proceedings 
of the Catholic meeting of St. Catherine's pariſh in April latt, 
where Doctor Sherlock, a Popiſh prieſt, prefided ; theſe reſoluti- 
ons, amongſt other things reſolved, © That the uſurped inter- 
ference of the Britiſh cabinet in the legiſlation of this kingdom, 
was a new inſult upon the ſovereignty of free and independent 
Ireland.” He adverted to ſeveral ſimilar publications, and con- 
tended that any ſe, religious or political, avowing theſe princi- 
- ples, were not to be truſted with the guardianſhip of a country 
which they obviouſly wiſhed to detach from its deareſt and moſt 
natural connection. After many arguments on that head, he 
proceeded to argue that the late conduct and ſuſpicions principles 
of the Catholic leaders, rendered them unworthy of any concef- 
fion from the legiſlature.—Three counties in Ireland were now 
ſaid to be in a ſtate of inſurrection. Is it the Proteſtants, who 
raiſed theſe infurreions ; or were they Papiſts, induced by the 
influence of Catholic affociations and Catholic maniſeſtos, to riſe 
in defiance of the law, and attempt to coerce the Parliament? 
Lord Fitzwilliam, in his celebrated letter, had faid, „that no- 
thing but arms could keep down the ſpirit of the Catholics.” 
That was a ſad tecommeudation for favour to the legiſlature of 
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the country.——Men with arms in their hands call upon the Parlia- 

ment to concede to their claim, and whillt they acted in rebel- 

lion, their advocates had the preſumption to declaim upon their 

loyalty. The Parliament was called upon to give power to the 

molt diſaffe&ed meu in Ireland; a certain ſet of Catholics, in the 

middle renk, who duped the better and inflamed the lower ranks 
of the people—men who - profeſs the Catholic, but practice no 
religion; who have ſome money, but no education; ſome ta- 
lents, but no principle; much ambition and little judgment; 
they have ruined by their precipitation what they planned by in- 
trigue, and uniting their principle and their practice, have evine- 
ed themſelves equally unadapted to govern, and unwilling to be 
governed. This bill, fraudulently called by its ſupporters Eman- 
cipation, in no ſhape or way ſerved or affected the lower claſs, of 
Cathotics : it gave them no ſort of benefit, or in any way what- 
ſoever applies to them; it leſſens not their rents no their tythes; 
it takes no burthen from them to place it on the rich it is de- 
ther a relief to their wants ora ſpur to their induſtry; Hut the 
coumty was to be committed merely and ſolely to give pot. to 
a ſet of men who only wiſhed to monopolize its offices and Ito 
revenue, namely, a few of the middle claſs of Catholics : and can 
theſe men be truſted? Mr. Tone, who bad been implicated in the 
treaſons of Jackſon, had been alſo at the very moment of theſe 
treaſons, ſecretary to the Catholic committee; ſo late as April 
laſt, he has been publicly thanked by them for his zeal and ac - 
tivity in their ſervice ; but could he be guilty as the ſecretary to 
the United Iiiſkmen, and innocent as ſecretary to the Catholic 
Aſſociation? They were the ſame perſons under different titles. 
Treaſon had been proved on the one,. and ſuſpicion implicated the 

other. Lewins, who is alſo implicated with the treaſons of Jack- 
ſon, is alſo nephew to another of the Catholic aſſociation, a lead- 
ing character, a man who preſumed to preſide at the Kilkenny 
meeting when they reſolved, * That the removal of their beloved 
viceroy would tend to the diſmemberment of the empire.” Sub- 
ſcriptions have been entered-at the Garter Tavern under pretext 
of promoting their emancipation, and in one fitting a thouſand 
pounds had * ſubſcribed to ſupport this application ; and fimi- 
lar ſubſeriptions are now become general through the kingdom. 
But how are ſubſcriptions to ſupport their application ? Certainly 
in one of two ways, either by corruption, or ammunition. He 
here called upon any hon, member in their confidence, to ſatisfy 
the Houle as to the purpoſe of theſe ſubſcriptions ; to coerce, 
libel, or corrupt, was the only principle on which theſe ſub- 
ſcriptions could be applied. He then faid, that the arguments 
of hon. members, © that having granted the eleQive franchiſe, 
the grant cf repreſentation came of courſe, and could not now 
be denied,“ was a weak and miſchievous priiiciple of reaſoning, 
that becauſe we have done wrong we muſt do worſe, and becauſe 
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we gave liberty we muſt give power. If gentlemen argue that 
the grant of elective franchiſe was dangerous and deſtructive in 
rhe firſt inftance, the remedy is at hand: repeal that act, and 
by the repeal reſtore that ſafety to the conſtitution ; but never 
let it be faid, that, becauſe We weakened we muſt alſo totally 
abandon the Proteſtaut power in Ireland. The ſupporters of 
M.. Knox's motion in 1793, were not bound to ſupport this 
bill ; it goes vaſtly further than the motion, for this goes to 
every office in the ſtate. He went into many other arguments, 
to ſhew the danger of conceſſions, and declared his determination 
to riſque every thing in ſupport of Britiſh connexion. He ſaid, 
that, convinced as he was that the Catholic enjoyed freedom and 
Eberty-in the fulleſt extent; that they ſought not for emancipa- 
tion, but power ; thai they wiſhed not to reform, but to re-cap- 
ture the country; he could not, conſiſtent with his duty to his 
King, his country, or himſelf, become the inflrument of their 
tyſtem; and was determined, upon every principle, and to the 
laſt moment of his life, to ſupport the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, 
the juſt rights of the crown, aad the union of the empire, He 
concluded by obſerving, that the language of his right hoo. friend 
(Mr. Pelham) did him honour as an Iriſh member of parliament, 
and ſhould convince this country that his character, his integrity, 
aud his principles ia a filter kingdom, did not merge in his offi- 
cal ſitua: ion in this. 


The Hon. C. H. Hurenrsox.—Mr. Speaker, an honourable 
member concluded his ſpeech, by requeſting the attention of 
the gentlemen of property to this, as a moſt momentous ſubject ; 
—equally impreſſed. with the greatneſs of it, I alſo call upon 
them, and upon the whole Houſe, to give it the moſt ſerious 
conſideration. Feeling the importance of the queſtion, I can- 
not reconcile my mind to give it a ſilent vote, which I hope will 
be my. apology for intruding upon you at ſo late an hour: I 
ſhall be very ſhort ; the ſentiments I profeſs have been invariably 


held by my family, and ſo frequently expreſſed, as to render re- 
petition almoſt unneceſſary. 


Gentlemen have faid that they oppoſe this bill becauſe it takes 
power from the Proteſtant, to give it to the Catholic: I ſup- 
port it from a thorough conviQtion that its object is not a tranſ- 
fer of power, but an encreaſe of firength and vigour to the con- 
ſtitution, by tac union of our people. 

Much has been ſaid of the revolution; ! deny it to be a prin- 
ciple of the Britiſh conftitution, as eſtabliſhed at the revolution, 
that the majority of the people ſhould be excluded from partaking 
of the bleſſiugs of that conttitution which would never have ex- 
iftcd but for them, and to which conſtitution we declare to be 
our pride to aſſimilate ours. | 
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You talk of the form of your government ;! tell you the 
form of no government has the prerogative to be immutable ; 
but I tell you more, you confound the form of your governmeat, 
as degenerated by your own abuſes, with its original purity. 

I affert it to be a firſt, principle, that every Iriſhman ought to 
poſſeſs the capability of partaking of the bleſſing of the conſti- 
tution; of the conſtitution which is ſtrengthened in proportion 
as he ſupports it. Do I deceive myſelf? Is it rather a conſtitu- 
tion intended not for the people, but for us choſen from amongft 
them? A conſtitution not for the many, but for the few ? Not 
for a nation, but for a ſe& ? the Proteſtant ſe&—the Proteſtant 
aſcendancy. The aſcendancy of the Proteſtant, meaning by that 
his religion, every Proteftant muſt value, and no one more than 
myſelf; but if by aſcendancy is meant the monopoly of conſti- 
tional privileges, periſh aſcendancy !—There is indeed an aſ- 
cendancy, which is and ought to be dear to every Iriſhman, the 
aſcendancy of the nation ; this is an aſcendancy which every 
good citizen ought to revere : national aſcendancy is to aſſociated 
man as honour to the individual—invaluable ; to be relinquiſhed 
but with his life; but he who affects to raiſe his religion upon the 
degradation of his country is an enemy to both, a bad citizen, 
and au oftentatious hypocrite. | 

God forbid I ſhould be conſidered an unprincipled leveller; I 
ſhould be a ſorry advocate for the cauſe | eſpouſe, did I think of 
laying the foundation of the future proſperity of my country 
upon the ruins of religion. —No, Sir, I am as much attacked 
to the Proteſtant religion as any member of this Houſe; but I 
am thoroughly convinced that the intereſt of that religion does 
not require the martyrdom of any man. I wiſh for general, un- 
qualified, conſtitutional capacity to my brother Iriſhman, be. 
cauſe 1 feel he ought and does aſpire to it—becauſe I know he 
merits it—and becauſe I am convinced that upon his obtaining it 
depends the future proſperity of my country. . EY 

Gentlemen on the oppoſite fide of the Houſe have ſtated, that 
this queſtion does not concern Ireland alone; it is, Sir, a moſt 
- momentous queſtion, indeed: it is the cauſe of the Catholics, 
it is the cauſe of the Proteſtants, it is that of the Preſbyterians, 
of every inhabitant of your land, of the Iriſh nation, of the 
Britiſh empire. 3 ma 474 

Sir, the people of this country have been aceuſtomed to ſee 
meaſures of great national utility carried through this Hoũſe; 
you have done much for your country; ſhe is and ought to be 
grateful ; but iv the Janguage of a right hon. gentleman, they 
were * little the acts of relief,“ compared to the preſent, which 
compreheuds the whole people; we are not debating a queſtian 
concerning the intereſts of any particular ſet of men, of any 
{c& or patty ; we are in the act of this night peculiarly legif- 
lating for Ireland. Paſs this bill into a law, and you have no 
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man conſtitutionally degraded ; do this, and every Iriſhman will 

act hand in hand with his neighbour ; and then, and not till then, 

wall this country, having laid the foundation of certain progreſ- 

bye improvement, be at peace at home, and alſert her place 
ong the nations of the earth. 

You talk of the connexion between the two conntries—which 
connexion no man values more than myſelf; but you have given 
fo much to others, that you cannot afford. to be juſt yourſelf, 
You talk of ſtanding by England: what have you to offer her 
in the hour of her calamity and difgrace ?—The weakneſs of a 
Yz not the ſtrength of a nation. | ro | 

ill you encourage the ſeparation of your people with the 
proſumpinoys hope that you can conſlitutioualize diſunion, and 
not deftroy your empire? ED. | 

I am for uniting the Catholic and Proteſtant, becauſe the 
moment calls for coalition; becauſe { am convinced the meaſure 
will ſtrengthen our country, and protect every thing we value ;— 
and l am. for uniting him to us by an equal participation of the con- 
fitutional privileges, becauſe 1 conſider this as the ſtrongeſt bond 
of union, and becauſe I think he is juſtly entitled to it; and 1 
am for reftorivg him now, becauſe a great conflitutional act, 
big with conſtitutional benefit, cannot be too ſoon ratified, | 

Sir, I conſider this queſtion upon the general and obvious 
ground of uniting our people, and ſhall not, exhauſted as I am, 
and tired as I perceive the Houſe to be, detain vou with m 
reaſons for agreeing to every particular privilege which this bill 
confers upon the Catholics. I have thoroughly and long nee 
convinced my mind, that every ſituation under the conſtitution 
which he can accept, we ought to grant, becauſe I think him 
Fully entitled, from his property, his talents, and, his fidelity. 


Mr. Osz0xnt.—Whatever may be the fate of the queſtion to- 
cht, it muſt have given great ſatisfaction to the friends of the 
— ts have heard the diſcuſſion that has taken place; from 
— . much prophetic 1 it may be foretold that 
. We. ment minds are ſtil] nnder the influence of preju- 
dice unſubdoed, its final completion is not far diſtant. He then 
ſtated that as tie object of the meaſure was conciliation, and the 
aſſectionate union of all, he ſhould not heſitate to avow that he 
ſhould feel leſs regret at the rejection of the meaſure . ſor the pre- 
ſent, than he ſhould have felt at its ſucceſs, if that ſucceſs was to 
be conſidered as ariſing from a ſuppoſed neceſſity, and not a ſenſe 
of rigbt; from the calamitous ſituation of the country involved 
in wor and not its juſtice ; or was to be attributed to the zeal of 
one man, or one ſet of men, and not to the virtue of Parliament. 
And from obſervations that had fallen in the debate, he found it 
neceſſary to diſcriminate between the Roman Catholic cauſe, as 


taken up by the body at large, and as preſſed forward by a ſet at 
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men in this town whoſe clamovrs were ever aſſailing our ears, and 
who in affecting to ſpeak the ſentiments of the Roman Catholic 
body, blafted by their own its hopes, and outraged the feelings 
of its beſt friends, by conneQiing it with the promotion of their 
own factious views. But, (ſaid he,) as their ſentiments are far 
different, and more congenial to the ſpirit of the conſtitution 
they ſeek to participate, he ſhould, as others ſhould alſo, reſcue 
his mind from the impreſſion firſt made by the few, who have 
truſted themſelves into the oſtenſible management of this great 
and popular cauſe, well knowing that in every ſuch cauſe ſuch 
men would ariſe, and would, in every inſtance, afford an equally 
firong argument againſt the wiſeſt or molt juſt meaſure. 

I ſay, that I am a friend to the complete adoption of the Ro- 
man Catholic into the boſom of the ſtate, relying firſt on the 
great change in the political ſtate of this country, ſince the ſyſtem 
took effect; and that a policy, eſpecially one of ſuch a character, 
could not, on the firſt bluſh of it, be confidered as expedient 
under circumſtances ſo diſtinguiſhable, —That the houſe was 
armed to give free ſcope to the rights of the conſtitution, in xeſ- 
cuing firſt, the Proteſtant from the hard bondage of reforting to 
the St of neceſſity, againſt ſo great a proportion of his fellow- 
citizens, and the Roman Catholic from the ſtill harder of bein 
ſubject to it, when the neceſſity ceaſed. At the period thels 
laws took place, the ſpark 'of liberty that lived in Ireland was 
enjoyed only by the few Proteſtant and Engliſh ſettlers here, 
when the miſconduct of the Stuart family brought about the 
event which eſtabliſhed the liberty of England, bur liberty was but 
a name here echoed from their ſhores. Before this the Roman Ca- 
tholics, an oppreſſed people, ignorant of what liberty was, or 
how to prize it, attached themſelves to a prince whoſe religious 
principles accorded with theirs, and religion was almoſt their 
only poſſeſſion. They were ſubdued and met the fate of the 
conquered ; and the liberty, then ſaved by their defeat, was, 
cheriſhed by the Proteſtants, till it has at length blezed forth to 
bleſs one portion of the inhabitants of this country, and to in- 
ſpire the veneration and illuminate the reſt; and it is now in the 
power of this Proteſtant Parliament, by communicating this 
bleſſing to all, to make the Roman Catholics bleſs the hour of 
their Fea, as much as the Proteſtants ever bailed that of their 
triumph. But it is ſaid by ſome geutlemen, that they entertain 
tenets adverſe to the rights of the conſtitution, and dangerous to 
the liberty of a free ſtate. In the firſt place moſt of thoſe tenets 
are already abjured, and all of them are innoxious. If we con- 
ſult the page of hiſtory we ſhall find that they never were dan- 
gerous, but as the Pope had temporal power to back them. As 
to ſupremacy, moſt dwelt on, before the reformation the King 
was head of the church in temporals, but it is idle to dwell on 
theſe. In the whole hiſtory of papal influence or intruſion into 
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the concerns of foreign countries, it has ever been proportioned 
to his temporal power. Where is that now? Does even a ſha- 
dow of it exiſt to give hope to the greatelt religious bigot of the 
Popiſh perſuaſion, or alarm to the greateſt political bigot of 
ours ? 

But we ſhould conſider at what ſtage of the buſineſs we are 
now arrived, About twenty years back the principle of relaxa- 
tion took place, and without detailing its progreſs to the impor- 
tant conceſſion of 1793, it will be ſufficient ro obſerve, that 
every ſtep of the liberal policy of the Proteſtant was juſtified by 
the conduct of the Roman Catholic, and its wiſdom proved by 
the gradual extinction of the prejudices of both. From that 
period to 1793, they were in a courſe of probation, and from 
the wretched ſtate in which they then were, they were intro- 
duced into the enjoyment of civil rights; but the ſecurity of 
theſe rights remained in the hands of others altogether, till the 
nation's voice hailed them into the conſtitution in 1993. A new 
principle then prevailed in the Proteſtant mind, which the nar- 
row policy of the day, inſtead of encouraging, checked; and 
by dividing the principle, they diſtracted the country. They 
gave a ſhare of political rights, by giving the elective franchiſe ; 
they denied an effectual one, by refuſing the repreſentative ;— 
they conceded the inferior offices of the ſtate, and denied the ſu- 
perior, and this upon the ground of the enlightened-mind of the 
Roman Catholics, as if the light ſhone on the lower claſſes only, 
the higher {till in darkneſs—a moſt prepoſterous policy. Beſide, 
is not the country as much concerned in the upright conduct of 
its magiltracy, in the due diſcharge of the functions of a juror 
of either denominations, as in the exerciſe of the duties of a 
teller of the Exchequer, a caſhier, or a poſt-maſter ? and yet 
qualification was left for the latter, when taken from the former ; 
a policy thus as diſguſting to the great body of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, as diſgraceful ro ourſelves, making there a line of de- 
markation, when our own private intereſts are concerned to main- 
tain an odious monopoly. It was ſaid in the debate that the Ro- 
man Catholics had not called for this till urged ; and I remember, 
in 1793, it was ſaid that they had not defired the repreſentative 
franchife ; but it does not fignify what they call for, or when, 
and they know little of the nature of man, if they think he will 
be farified with partial freedom, and leſs of the ſpirit of the con- 
Ritvrion, if they then thought, or think now it will not foſter 
its opting to its maturity. It has been alſo ſaid, that the Ro- 
man Catholics are in effect free, that they enjoy equal laws— 
equa] ſecurity in perſons and property but what is liberty but 
the partitipation in that power which makes and preſerves law. 
The firſt is liberty lent, the laſt liberty itſelf. | | 

But we are now called upon to reQify the error of 1793, be- 
fore its worſt effects are experienced ; well worth gentlemen's at- 
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tention to weigh the conſequences of a general election, if it 
ſhall take place before this law paſſes. The Roman Catholics 
have now the right of voting, and they have ſtill a great ſepa» 
rate object to attain, Can it be ſuppoſed they will not now unite 
for its attainment, and that there will not be a Roman Catholic 
banner raiſed in every county for the profeſſed Roman Catholic 
friend, or moſt likely teſted ſupporter ? Will addrel-, or worſe 
than addreſs, be wanting to inflame the minds of party againſt 
party? Will not the whole hoſt of former prejudices and ani- 
moſities be raiſed again, and the civil ſtrength of Roman Catho- 
lics and Proteſtants appear marſhalled through the country? and 
this is to be the cloling ſcene of Catholic conciliation. | 
But the preſent ſtate of the country has been. alluded to. We 
do, it is certain, experience outrage, tumult, and contempt of 
the laws; and from thence we are become the object to a watch- 
ful enemy of its fraternizing policy. I am not fooliſh enough to 
attribute all theſe outrages to one general ſcheme of diſaffection, 
but am fooliſh enough to ſay, that if there did not exiſt an ob- 
viouſly juſt cauſe of diſſatisfaction and diſcontent, that the at- 
tempts of the wicked-would fail. It is this makes the deluded 
people the inſtruments of their factious traiterous machination. 
It is from this that the eye of our enemy is ever directed to our 
ſhores; that our ears are daily aſſailed by reports of invaſion 3 
whether true or falſe, our alarms are perpetual, becauſe we are 
conſcious of the cauſe from whence they ſpring. And I remem- 
ber once to have heard it ſaid, by a perſon whoſe ſituation gave 
him the means of knowing that every war which France was en- 
gaged in with this country, its firſt meaſure was to excite the 
diſcontents here, well knowing the ſtrange policy of the country, 
where all equally love freedom, and where there is a partial en- 
joyment of it —In ſhort, in whatever point of view, on what- 
ever ground I take this ſubject, whether of juſtice, our ſureſt 
guide, of approved policy, of conſtitution, of national ſecurity, 
or national character, I feel myſelf warm in the adoption of this 
meaſure to its fulleſt extent; and I do conjure every gentleman in 
this Houſe to caſt from him all partial monopolizing ideas of 
policy, look to his country's glory, ſuffer it to riſe an ornament 
to civil ſociety, a conſpicuous example to the world- of liberty 
acquired by reaſon, not by arms, and a glorious vindication of 
human nature, againſt the blaſphemy of France, that: calls upon 
rapine, murder, treaſon, and all the cataſtrophe of human wicked - 
neſs, as neceſſary inſtruments to aſſert liberty for man. 


Sir Jonn ParxELL ſpoke againſt the bill 


Dr. Browne ſaid, that he ſhould have been glad, on a ſub- 
ject of ſuch magnitude, to have been guided by the ſentiments 
of his conſtituents ; but having tried, upon a former occaſion 
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to obtain them on a ſimilar ſubject, he found ſo great a diver- 
my of opinion, that he was forced at laſt, as he knew he ſhould 
in this cafe be obliged, to reſt on his own judgment. It might 
perhaps be ſuppoſed that that judgment might in ſome meaſure 
receive its complexion from the opinions of a much revered cha- 
raQer in high ſituation, with whoſe intimacy he was known to 
be honoured ; he therefore took that opportunity of declaring, 
that he never had heard, nor did he know the ſentiments of that 
great perſon on the ſubject. From motives of delicacy he had 
never aſked them, and perhaps from ſimilar motives they had 
never been to him communicated.—He ſaid, upon this ſubjeR he 
did not expect to pleaſe either party, becauſe he ſhuvld, as he 
always had done, follow his own opinions, without ſacrificing to 
the prejudices of either. He had always been guided in that 
Houſe | by two principles, the one a wiſh to preſerve the people 
from the encroachment of government, the other to preſerve the 
eſtabliſhment and the conſtitution from the violence of the people. 
An attempt to reconcile theſe two great principles will always, to 
men, make their owner appear inconſiſtent, but to himſelf 

will 


conſiſlent with the ye Sp 
he had always thought t 
Now and caotious ſt 
the Proteſtant intereſt, or inſtead of coalition ſet up one aſcen- 
dancy in the room of another. He had therefore been uſed to 
think that we were proceeding too rapidly—that we were not 
wiſe for fo rapid s conjunction. That notwithſtanding all our 
flattering ſpeeches to each other, there was ſtill much heat, much 
ancient enmity, much ignorant bigotry to be overcome, before 
were ready for a cordial union. Government had fometimes 
peared to think ſo tov, and ſometimes the reverſe, until by 
the ſtrangeſt ſyſtem of obſtinacy and conceſſion—of rejecting one 
day with * and granting the next day with humility— 
of weak, fluctuating, and incovſiſtent councils for twenty 
years paſt, that had bt matters to ſuch a ſtate, that it little 
fignified what any man thought, or had thought ; he was to de- 
termine how to act as well as he could in the actual ſtate of af. 
fairs. 
In this view of things he had aſked bimſelf, not in order to 
determine on the preſent queſtion, not what ought to have been 
done, but What is to be done now; and it really appeared to 
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him that matters were come to that criſis, that it was juſt as im- 
poſſible to prevent the Catholics from coming into Parliament, 
as to ſtop any of the natural laws of gravity. weight which 
had been given them, by admitting them to the right of voting 
for members, mull, by its — impulſe, force their into 
Parliament; he had voted againſt giving them votes at de ions, 
but he knew not after that bad been done, upon what principle 
of conſiſteney government could oppoſe their admiſſion into the 
Houſe. Some of their opponents in that Houſe flood upon con- 
ſiſtent ground; the objections to their tolerant religion, and their 
alledged diſaffection; but the adaminiitrations of the country had 
deſerted theſe grounds, and now talked of nothing but the confli- 
tution and the coronation oath. He would make but one obſer- 
vation, did not the conſtitution and coronation oath then ſtand 
equally in the way ? 

Thioking, therefore, as he did, that this meaſure could not 
nw be prevented but by a union or a military government, and 
that after having put a weapon in a man's hand, it was not wiſe 
to provoke him; and thinking alſo that the oppoſition to it was 
not in moſt men to the meaſure itſelf, but to throw a cenſure on a 
great perſon who lately governed the country, and whom he loved 
and revered, he would vote for the committal of the bill; at the 
ſame time here was perhaps the only part of it to which he af- 
ſented. He ſaw many clauſes in it, which went, in his opinion, 
though he was ſure not intended, to overturn the eſtabliſhment ; 
and ſuppoſing it to go into a committee; unleſs thoſe clauſes were 
totally expunged, he would vote againſt the bill on a third read- 
ing. He was of opinion that the eſtabliſhment ſhould be fenced 
and guarded by all poſſible means; but to prevent a communica- 
tion of political power jeemed to him now impoſſible, and the at- 
tempt to lead only to eternal diflention, 


Sir Txomas OssOoRNT.— On the grounds of juſtice and gene- 
ral expediency the cauſe of the Catholics has been heretofore 
pleaded, with all that force of genius that, under the guidanae 
of an inflexible loye of truth, enables the right hon, gentleman, 
who has introduced the bill, to exhauſt the reaſoning on eve 
ſubjeR that he undertakes to elucidate. _ I therefore ſhall look at 
it in a new light, and conſider it as a ſtep that leads directly to 
that parliamentary reform which, at the opening of the laſt ſeſſion, 
was ſuggeſted, and contended for, with a degree of unfeigned 
zeal that ilands a pledge for pei ſeverance, and on the full accam- 
pliſhineat of which depend abſolutely the proſperity and ſecurity 
of theſe kingdoms. I contiider it in that light, becauſe it requires 
the admiſſibility into this aſſembly of a great number of men who 
are excluded, amongſt whom, it is evident, that there are thoſe 
who, in temper and prudence, greatly excel that whole ſc& of 
philoſophers who maintain the doctrines of aſcendancy ; and, I 
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am perſuaded, that our only way to guard againſt thoſe dangers, 
to which we may be expoſed, in conſequence of that reſentment 
that is excited in a race of men to whom, it does not appear Na- 
ture has denied the faculties of men, is to keep our eyes fixed on 
the ſtrict principles of the conſtitution, and not to ſhut them 
againſt the light of reaſon. —And, Sir, I am ſure, that it is nei- 
ther unſcaſonable or irrelative for a man, on the preſent occaſion, 
to dcliver his ſentiments on that ſubject, which appears to be the 
moſt important that can be conceived, when it is conſidered that 
the legiſlature and the government of an hoſtile and victorious coun- 
try are compoſed of philoſophers and patriats; at a time when 
we can ſee a door lying open by which adventurers and depen- 
dants may be admitted into our own, to exerciſe what has been, 
by the ſame illumined mind, indignantly termed the trade of par- 
liament. r 
Sir, for the few moments that I mean to ſpeak, I ſhall indulge 
myſelf in a viſion, and imagine that I am addreſſing a committee 
of public welfare. And although, as 1 have heard, with the 
deepeſt concern, a memher whoſe underſtandiog fits him to have 
formed a better judgment, unhappily miſtake one of the beſt pro- 
ductions of the pen for an advertiſement for inſurrection.— l too, 
perhaps may be thought guilty of ſpeaking for it.—Still, I will 
fay, that the errors of thoſe miſguided men, who miſtake the re- 
publican principles, and the deſigns of thoſe vicious men who per- 
vert and abuſe it, are dangerous to the ſtate, aud ought to be 
guarded againſt. But that is not a reaſon why the republicaa 
. Principle ſhould not be inveſtigated and underftood, as the foun- 
dation of any human government that is juſt ; and that, Sir, is a 
ſentiment that is not, by any torture, to be repreſented as com- 
ing from one who wiſhes to pull down the crown. And as a fait 
adherent to the crown, I maintain the republican principle, that 
Pillar on which the crown reſts. Sir, it is a celebrated ſpeech of 
a famous ftateſman, that he would cling to the crown. I applaud 
the ſentiment; but I think it had been better expreſſed had he 
ſaid, that he would cling to the republican principle; for when 
that actuates men who are diſpoſed to have an individual limited 
ruler, and to put a crown on his head, it, and it alone, has power 
to maintain that crown againſt all who would ſhake it. What has 
been the fate of the crown of France, that the world thought im- 
1 Not having been grafted on a republican ſtock, it 
has periſhed. Sir, it is common with many of thoſe who are 
juſtly the admirers of our conſtitution to ſay, that there is a cer- 
tain principle in it that muſt, of itſelf, conduct men back to the 
right way when they have ftrayed to a certain diſtance. This is 
- moſt dangerous maxim, for it tends to make men ſupine, and 
certainly is no more than the doctrine of thoſe who are but lazy 
philoſophers. The truth is, that the wiſdom of our auceſtors 
could go no farther than to form a conſtitution on ſuch a conſtrue- 
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tion, that if, at any time, the monarchical and ariſtocratical 
branches ſhould invade, to a certain degree, the democratical, it 
muſt reſolve itſelf into a form of government purely republican. 
I, Sir, am averſe to that change; and therefore I maintain the 
republican principle, that pillar on which the crown reſts: ſeeing, 
that if we ſuffer it to be undermined by thoſe vermin that are en- 
| gendered in the filth of ſpurious ariſtocracy, the crown muſt tum- 
ble at laſt. Sir, it is monſtrous to hear how gangs of men, who 
are knaves, wilfully confound the ſalutary rejection of a republi- 
can form of government with that of the republican principle ; 
and it is equally lamentable to obſerve, how others, who are 
dunces, are totally "incapable of drawing the diſtinction. It is 
nonſenſe to ſay that republican principle confounds the neceſſary 
and the natural diſtinctions amongſt men: for though it does aſ- 
ſert, that all men are equal, as to their rights, it is as ſtrenuous 
in affirming, that in their qualifications to move in ſociety, with 
benefit to ſociety, they are not equal, and never have been fo.. 
As long as they continue to be what they are, and ever have been, 
you mutt have the profanum vulgus, and in that profanum vulgus 
will ever be found men of all ſizes, of mere wealth, the richeit 
often the molt contemptible. Bat the republican principle is not 
only the ſupporter but the arbiter of diſtinctions. Why is ma- 
jeſty in our conſtitution emphatically and truly tiled the fountain 
of honour? becauſe it iſſues from that rock the republican pria- 
ciple. And when that adverts to the nobility, with which it not 
only is pecfectly confiflent, but of which it is the very author, it 
means the flower of citizens. In our conſtitution nobility figni- 
fies the bloſſom on the tree of liberty, but it is not poſſible more 
ſtrongly to prove the ſpurious and the noxious quality of thoſe 
weeds, that have ſprung out of the dunghill of parliamentary cor- 
ruption, than by any interference in the ſmalleſt degree, witlt the 
democratical-branch—1 mean with the formation of it, not with 
the due controul of it in the proper place—had a ſtrict adherence 
to original principle, excluſively confined the ariſtocracy to that 
diguity and high ſpirit of independence which the wiſdom of palt 
ages well knew were alone competent to the exerciſe of ſuch a 
function. N 
Theſe ſentiments muſt impel any man who feels them, to ſup- 
port every meaſure that tends to the re-eftabliſhment of the con- 
ſtitut ion; and, as I conſider the cauſe of the Catliolies to be moſt 
evidently and deeply blended with that of reform, 1 ſhall conclude . 
with once more repeating the zcal with which T am animated in 
proſecution of their intere!t, adding this fingle obſervation that 
the peculiar circumffances of that kingdom call on vs, with the 
loudeſt voice, not only to join the muſt zealons co-operation to 
the efforts of thoſe men in England who are purſuing reform with 
fagaciy and ſpirit, but arcalio to take a lead on that ſubject. For 
what is the reaſon that that horde of our landed proprietors take 
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up the pernicious and deſpicable abode that they do in England, fol. 
lawed by a train of miſchiefs that are innumerable ? It is becauſe 
the vanity of empty men, not capable of diſcerning how real eſti- 
mation is to be earned, is captivated by the ſound of England's 
being called the ſeat of empire; that is, it is where the king's 
court is held that is full of corruption. Let that corruption be 
aboliſhed, and thoſe flimſy emigrants muſt return home, to avoid 
the contempt that ever muſt attend, idle, inſignificant, and wan- 
dering ſtrangers, in any nation where men are brought back to 
the exerciſe of the judgment of men; and I rely on it, that the 
moſt effectual reſtraint on the abſentees of Ireland would be a 
curb on the corruptions of the Britiſh court. I now, Sir, have 
endeavoured. to do my duty, by ſpeaking my ſentiments with 
freedom, at a time when men of all nations are ſummoned to cir- 
culate, with zeal, the effuſions of trath, and to feel a rivalſhip in 
doing ſo; and I ſay, that although as the ſubject of a limited 
monarch, I am not able to perceive any thing in the ſound of the 
word republic that ought to make men wince, I ſtill am as deeply 
impreſſed as any man with a ſenſe of the truth of that doQrine 
that tells me, that we are to bow low to majeſty, as that point to 
which the power of the people is drawn for the public good, by 
popular conſent ; and alſo to revere the genuine nobleman, whole 
_ virtues and capacity mark his reſemblance to illuſtrious progeni- 
tors, and afford to his country the proſpect of ſucceſſion. For, 
Sir, though I am far from thinking that that is the wiſeſt part 
of our conſtitution that fixes an hereditary right of legiſlation in 
any families, flill, as long as we have peers of bigh blood, who 
ſhew that blood, it may be prudept not to decry it. 

And, before I fit down 1 muſt animadvert on a certain cant ex- 
preſſion, that is a favourite with many, and by them applied in 
crimipation to thoſe who are able to eſtimate the value of liberty, 
applied ſometimes in a pert, and ſometimes a preſumptuous tone; 
the phraſe is, Galliciſm of ſentiment. Sir, for ought I know, 
the ruling ſentiment in France may be that men ought to encoun- 
ter all dangers and difficylties rather than ſubmit to arbitrary rule. 
Sir, our conſtitution is formed on the pureſt principles of liberty, 
and if men who ſee that deviations have been made, and who fear 
that every departure is waking way for the ſecret and gradual ap- 
proaches of arbitrary rule, if they are zealous in purſuit of reform, 
they certainly are actuated by that ſentiment that may be a gallic 

; for though Gallia may have adopted it, that is not a reaſon 
bby we ſhould reign it. Aud as there may be men who may 
have taken the alarm at that intelligence that has been lately con- 
veyed to us through the debates of the Britiſh parliament—intel- 
ligence that it was not paſſible to have collected in this kingdom, 
hs Ireland is ĩn a ſtate of irritation : to them I muſt obſerve, that 
the people of Ireland are in that ſtate in which it becomes men to 
be: in the ſtate of fairly diſcuſſing what is truth and juſtice, and 
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coniequently what leads to their own happineſs and proſperity, 
and that, Sir, is not irritation. And if thoſe members of the 
Britiſh parliament continue to abandon the buſineſs of cheir own 
country, that they are ſent to manage, in order that they may 
take up the concerns of another nation that they do not under- 
ſtand, and with which they have nothing to do, they will cer- 
tainly juſtify that French ſarcaſm that has already pronounced 
ſome of them to be no more than mountebank orators. 


Mr. Fuerciis.—Sir, I riſe I confeſs with ſome embarraſſ- 
ment, aud a conſiderable degree of diffidence, to expreſs my ſen- 
timents on the queſtion now before the Houſe.— !] ſhall not pre- 
tend to ſay, that I am wholly unaccuſtomed to deliver my 
thoughts in public, but profeſſional habits are but ill adapted for 
conveying the mind of the ſpeaker oa ſubjects like the preſent : 
and when I conſider how new I am in this houſe, the preſent be- 
ing the ſecond time I ever had the honour of addrefling you, 1 
fecl, I muſt own, ſome anxiety, leaſt I ſhould inadvertently let 
fall any expreſſion, that could be conſtrued to convey diſreſpect to 
the rules or orders of this Houſe.— Sir, no man can revete them 
more than I, and it would be as prefumptuous as it would be filly 
in an individual like me, purpoſely to intimate the ſlighteſt difre- 
ſpeR to the orders of this aſſembly. If, therefore, amid the 
warmth of debate, any expreſſion ſhall eſcape me of ſuch a ten- 
dency, I hope it will be attributed to its true cauſes, inadvertence 
and error. Sir, 1 feel my mind deeply imprefſed with the im- 
portance of the queſtion now deliberating z a queſtion perhaps of 
greater magnitude than any ever before diſcuſſed in this aſſembly ; 
and, therefore, I ſhould hold myfelf deficient in that duty which 
I owe ta myſelf, to this Houſe, and tomy country, if I omitted 
to e in this publie manner thoſe, reaſons which have induc- 
ed me to vote for the bill now before you. 
Sir, I think this bill founded in the eternal priaciples of abſtract 
juſtice ; I deem it to be ſuggeſled by the wiſeſt policy; I hold it 
to be a meaſure, which when you inveſtigate its probable effects, 
may now be adopted with ſafety to all; and laftly, were there 
no other motive to influence my conduct on the preſent occafion, 
conceding for the ſake of argument, that I may be miſtaken on 
all, or any of the grounds already enumerated, yet ſtill, I feel 
the ſalutary regulations of this bill are loudly called for by the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Europe, and the exiſting ſituation of affairs in this 
country. I have ſaid the principle of this bill is founded in juſ- 
tice—to attempt to demonſtrate a propoſition like this, would be 
to obſcure it. It is a ſelf. evident truth, that the inhabitants of 
the ſame country, governed by the ſame laws, ſhou}d equally 
participate in the benefits of that conſtitution under which they 
live. The code of proſcription, under which the Catholics 
groaned for a century, is almoſt without example in the annals of 
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mankind. It ſeems to be conceded by the gentlemen on the other 
ſide of the Houſe, that on the principles of juſtice, this code can - 
not be defended ; they have ſought to juflify it only on the neceſ- 
ſity of the times Theſe times have paſſed away——that neceſſity 
exiſts no longer ;—why then continue this code of proſcription ? 
For a century have the Catholics, in filent anguiſh, endured this 
code—their patient refignatioa has flood the tek of arduous times 
— domeſtic calamity and public misfartunes, three rebellions and 
five foreign wars, by affording opportunities of inſurrection, only 
ſerved, as gold is tried in the furnace, to prove their loyalty. 
Shall not an ordeal like this, he deemed a ſnfficient trial ot fide- 
lity ? or ſhall it be ſuppoſed contrary to the dictates of reaſon, . 
and the experience of mankind, that the Catholics having demean- 
ed themſeives as loyal ſubjects, while under the preffure of the 
ſeveral laws, ſhall ſeek to aſſail the principles of the couſtitution, 
as ſoon as they ſhall be admitted to the full enjoyment of its be- 
nefits? But, perhaps, what juſtice would concede, policy ought 
to deny—l aſk you, what meaning do you wiſh to convey by that 
term policy? Do you underſtand by that term, meaſures likely to 
promote the public good, or will you beſtow it upon ſuch as are 
ſure to aggrandize the few at the expence. of the many? Shall 
that meaſure be called good policy which will certainly unite the 
whole nation, or ſnall good policy be truly found in what tends to 
us difunion 3 — Or 3's e 
Do you really wiſh for the aggrandizement of your native land ? 
or are there to be found amongſt you, men who ficken and repine 
at its proſperity, who inſure private emolument by public cala- 
mity? If you really wiſh for union amongſt the natives of this 
too long diſtracted country, behold it in this bill - If you doubt 
the good policy of ſuch a union, conſider on one fide its effects, 
and on the other, the conſequences of civil diſcord. No ſooner was 
the ſword ſheathed after the victories of William, than a war eom- 
menced more deſtructive and exterminating, than had been waged 
in the field--a war of penal ſtatutes and civil proſcriptions ; by 
the filent operation of which, the natives of Ireland, inſtead 
of a people, became a vile and degraded populace, and the con- 
ſtitutional independence of the country was deliroyed. The revo- 
lution of William has been called by the gentlemen on the other 
ſide of the Houſe, a glorious revolution glorious it certainly was 
for England for Ireland it was diſaſtrous in the extreme, and 
was attended with the moſt pernicious effects the annihilation 
of her woollen manufature—the extinction of her commerce, 
the total loſs of her legiſlative independence : againſt the uſurped 
wer of England, the illuſtrious Molyneaux, the friend of 
ke and of mankind, a name dear to Irelaud, raiſed his voice, 
but raiſed it in vain—The parliament of England, ordered his 
book to be burned by the hands of the com hangman.— 
Penal ſtatute followed penal ſtatute in 2 — and 
in a few years the Iriſh parliament became fo totally loſt to 
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a ſenſe of national honour, that a reſolution for granting the ſup- 
plies to the Crown for a period of twelve years, in the adminiſtra- 
tion of Lord Carteret, was loſt in this Houſe only by a ſingle voice. 
Why ſhould | longer dwell upon what it is painful to remember! 
—the utter debaſement of national character which followed. 
The idea of a patrior was loſt in the country; or if ever recol- 
lected, it was recollected merely as a ſneer, and a term of re- 
proach—as a name for a man who ſought for individual emolu- 
ment at the public expence. You could not have a patriot—for 
you had not a country. The period winch immediately preced- 
ed the paſſing of the octennial bill, was an era of the greateſt 
political debaſement. The enaQtion of that law produced a re- 
volution in Ireland, more ſalutary than that boaſted revolution, 
of which we have heard {o mueh this night. This law in ſome 
degree awaked the ſlumbering ſpirit of the Iriſh nation; religi- 
ous rancour became ſoftened and meliorated; the generations 
perſonally hottile to each other had paſſed away. Theſe advances 
towards a partial union of the pcople rapidly produced the moſt = 
{alutary effects the Catholics were permitted to teltify their al- 

legiance to his Majeſty's perſon and government. In 1771, the 
Catholic mortgage bill paſſed this Houſe—the common-law rights 
of purchaſe and deſcent, and the power of making wills were re- 
ftored—what followed? a free trade—a bill of your own to re- 
gulate your army—the habeas corpus act—a bill to ſecure the in- 
dependence of your judges—the repeal of the 6th of George I. 
in England, followed by a declaratory a& in the ſame country, 
recognizing the independence of the Iriſh parliament. Such have 
been the eſſects of a partial union; therefore, the meaſure now 
under deliberation, is not only founded in the eternal principles 
of abſtract juitice, but it is alſo diftated by the ſoundeſt policy— 
if that can be called true policy, which advances the power and 
the wealth of a people: 1 have (aid this meaſure is juſt and pa- 
litic, I now ſay it is alſo ſafe. During a century of oppreſſion, 
the Catholics were peaceful and loyal; ſhall they ceaſe: to be ſo, 
ſo ſoon as the galling weight of that oppreſſion ſkall be totaliy 
removed? Shall an apprehenſion be entertained of their attempt- 
ing to ſubvert the conſtitution, the very moment in which they 
ſhall be admitted to the full enjoyment of its bleſſings? In my 
mind, ſuch apprehenſions are not warranted by hiltory, which 
the wiſe hiſtorian of Greece has called, philoſophy teaching by 
examples, by the experience of "mankind, or by the dictates of 
commonſenſe. If ſuch are the deſigns of the Catholics, why 
approach, I aſk you, this Houſe in the ſtile of humble petition ? 
Why not await for a ſeaſon the completion of thoſe deligns they 
are ſaid to entertain, and if they have the power and the will too, 
as it is ſaid they have, vindicate their claims by force of arms? 
Thoſe gentlemen appear to me incouliltent in their mode of rea- 
ſoning, who at one aud the ſame time attgbute to the Catholics 
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of the preſent day the religious bigotry and intolerance of their 
anceſtors, and accuſe them of a defign of ſubverting the conſti- 
tution in church and ſtate, by the introduction of a Popiſh de- 
mocracy, tainted with the leaven of Gallic phrenzy. Such a 
combination of politics and religion is a monſter that never did 
and never can exiſt, execpt in the diſtempered imaginations of 
ſome gentlemen on the other fide of the Houſe. Sir, I truſt no 
honourable member of this Houſe, more truly reſpects the Pro- 
teſtant eftabliſhment and the national religion than I do. It is a 
ſyſtem of religion wiſe and moderate in itſelf, and fit for a rati- 
onal mind; but in this bill I can fee no danger to the Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment or the national religion. Sir, the Catholics of the 
preſent day have but little reſemblance to the Papiſts of the laſt 
century, except in their attachment to a limited and hereditary 
monarchy ; I ſay a limited monarchy, for I could eaſily demon- 
ftrate, were this the ſcaſon, that the Papiſts of the laſt century, 
particularly under the adminiftratation of Lord Strafford, were 
the true friends of Iriſh liberty, and the zealous aſftertors of the 
rights of their native land againſt foreign domination. I am 
perſuaded thoſe ſpeculative tenets of the church of Rome, for- 
midable I admit to every fovereign, and hoſtile to the goveru- 
ment of every country I mean the fupremacy and inſallibility 
of the Pope, and the power of diſpenſing with the oaths of al- 
legiance —exiſt no longer, except in the neglected volumes of 
ic en and theologians. The Pope is ſcarcely now more 
than the biſhop of Rome. When the Jeſuits, that wife and 
dangerous order, exiſted, who nearly monopolized the abilitics 
and talents of the regular clergy of the church of Rome, who 
guided the conſciences of all the Catholic ſovereigns, and con- 
trouled the politics of every Popiſh ſtate in Europe, when theſe 
men acted in concert under the abſolute government of their 
neral, to ſupport and advance the papal power, fo long was Ts 
power truly dangerous and formidable. But that ſociety is now 
extinQ, and with it n a power, the 
total deſtruction of which, notwithſtanding what has fallen from 
the right hon. gentleman on the other fide of the Houſe (Mr. 
Pelham), and the apprehenſious be ſeems to entertain from its 
rapid decline, I cannot regret. 

But you have been told by a great law-officer of the cxows 
(Solicitor General), that by law you cannot paſs this bill. You 
have been told that the bill of rights preſcribes certain oaths 
which muſt be taken, and a certain declaration which muſt be 
ſubſcribed by every member of the legiſlative aſſembly. You 
have been told that theſe oaths avd this declaration form part of 
the ſolemn compact entered into at the time of the revolution be- 
tween the crown and the repreſentatives of the people, and that 
you are now bound by law to preſerve this compact inviglable in 
all its parts. This dgRrine has been confidently aſſerted by the 
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right hon. and learned gentleman, and he has called upon any 
conſtitutional lawyer on this fide of the Houſe to riſe in his place 
and contradict him if he can. 

Sir, I am a lawyer by profeſſion as well as the learned gentle- 
man; and pretend to ſome little knowledge of the conſtitution z 
and I deny the doctrine to be conſtitutional or legal, as laid 
down by the learned member. Conceding for a moment for the 
ſake of argument that a compact, if it were one, entered into 
between the crown and a convention on behalf of the Engliſh 
people at the time of the revolution, and which never was eſta- 
bliſhed by any act of the Iriſh legiſlature, till, after a lapſe of 
fourſcore years, it was recognized as law by Yelverton's act; 
conceding thus much, yet I affirm that no act of parliament is 
ſa permanent and durable in its nature, as to be unalterable and 
incapable of repeal. Conſtitutional experience and precedent re- 
fate this doctrine.— Before that compact parliament had more 
than once changed the religion of the ſtate, and altered the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown ; nay, ever ſince that compact, the houſe of 
Hanover has, by the power of —— been placed on the 
Britiſh throne. This compact therefore, like all other compact, 
muſt be ſubject to change. | 

Sir, theſe oaths and this declaration, not even forming a ſub- 
Rantive part of the bill of rights, but ſubjoined to it, were cal- 
culated, and I will not heſitate to ſay wiſely, for the meridian 
of England at that period, aud not for Ireland; but ſuppoſing 
them to have been even wiſely adapted to the ftate of Ireland, it 
was the ſtate of Ireland as it then ſtood, and not the ſtate of Ire- 
land at the preſent day. And ſhall it be boldly aſſerted in this 
Houle, that you cannot now by law deliberate whether à great 
majority of the Iriſh nation ſhall be admitted to a full participa- 
tion of the benefits of the conſtitution, becauſe a parliament bad 
decided a century ago, that this majority ſhould not at that pe- 
riod enjoy thoſe benefit? But this doctrine is as repugnant to 
law and precedent, as it is to the common ſenſe of mankind. 
Shall the compact at the revolution be ſaid to have precluded all 
future operations of the human mind ?—Was this compact ſo 
conſummately wiſe, that Wiſdom did then for ever cloſe her 
books? Have knowledge and literature been advanced, and the 
boundaries of ſcience been enlarged in vain ?—And is the parlia- 
ment of Iteland immoveably ed at a point, while the reſt of 
the world rapidly advances in the ſciences of morals and legiſla- 
tion ?> Arguments of this kind, if they had not been gravely 
and ftrenuouſly inſiſted on, could ſcarcely have called for or me- 
rited a ſerious examination. | 

A right hon. gentleman, (Mr. Pelham) has noticed the miſ- 
chiefs that generally attend the abuſe of words, and has except- 
ed to the phraſe, “Catholic Emancipation.” —I do, for my own 
part, moſt heartfly concur. with the right hon. gentleman, in 
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thiokiog that great miſunderſtanding has been produced amongſt 
men by the abuſe of words; and almoſt every ſcience may com- 
Plain of thoſe abuſes, upon which the philofophical delineator of 
the human mind has employed one entire book of his immortal 
work— But, Sir, the phraſe, © Proteitant Aſcendancy,” to 
which the gentlemen on the other fide of the Houſe ſeem devot- 
| ed, appears to me to be a phraſe, at leaſt as exceptionable as 
that of « Catholic Emancipation.” Proteftant Aſcendancy is a 
cabaliſtical term, invented by the demon of diſcord, to conjure 
up a ſpirit of diſunion among the people of Ireland. For my 
own part, Sir, I have not been able to attach to it any preciſe 
determinate meaning; nor am | aware of the peculiar idea, the 
gentlemen on the other ſide of the Houſe would wiſh to convey 
by this celebrated phraſe. If Proteſtant Aſcendaney be under- 
ſtood to mean an habitual interference of the Iriſh hierarchy in 
the politics of the ſtate, I confefs, I am not a friend to ſuch ha- 
ditual interference. Ecclcfiaftical domination appears to me to 
dave been productive of calamities amongſt mankind in every age, 
and in every country, from the period that the church ſhejtered 
itſelf under the imperial robe of Conſtantine, crimſoned with the 
blood of his own family, down to the preſent times ; and there- 
fore | muſt own am not a friend to eccleſiaſtical domination: 
That power hath received a check in every ſtate in Europe; it 
becomes not us, therefore, to perpetuate it here. A connection 
between church and ſtate, ſo far as to ſecure the permanent eſta- 
bliſhment of a national religion, is in my apprehenſion a connec- 
tion ſalutary and wiſe, but a very cloſe alliance between church 
and ftate, tends to ſanction and eftabliſh the manifold abuſes that 
have crept into both—abuſes that eyery honeſt man, and fincere 
well-wiſher to the proſperity of his native land, ought to wiſh 
io ſee corrected and removed. If by the Proteſtant Aſcendancy, 
is intended a continuation of thoſe bleſſings that are ſecured by 
a Proteſtant government, I am its firm and attached friend, but 
if it be ſomething hoſtile to every improvement that can be ſug- 
geſted in politics or morals, I care not how ſoon ſuch aſcendancy 
is deſtroyed : But can it be ſuppoſed, that the admiſſion of the 
Catholics into a participation of the bleſſings ſecured to this 
country by a Proteſtant conſtitution, will deſtroy that conſtitu- 
tion? If fo, how is this deſtruction to be effected? Whether by 
force or by fraud ? Surely force cannot now be apprehended, for 
if the Catholics were inclined to uſe it, they want not the repeal 
of thoſe laws that exclude them from a ſeat in this Hovſe, to 
enable them to uſe their phyſical ſtrength; and while the Proteſ- 
tant Aſcendancy continues to be upheld by the lives and fortunes 
of thoſe right hon. and hon. gentlemen, who have ſo boldly 
ſtood forward on this night, to pledge themſelves in ſupport of 
that aſcendancy, it ſurely cannot be in danger. But if the Ca- 
thelics have any ſhare in legiſlation, the couſtitution may be un- 
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dermined by fraud. Sir, I ſhould ſuppoſe Proteſtant to be at 
leaſt equal to Catholic wiſdom and prudence, and that this pru- 
dence and this wiſdom wilt be applicd to the preſervation of the 
conſtitution, and to counteract the machinations of Catholic 
fraud; aud I cannot ſuppoſe, that the Proteſtants, after what 
I have heard this night, will ſwerve from thoſe principles; for 
certainly the gentlemen on the other fide of the Houſe, are now 
incapable, and will at all times be incapable vf being ſeduced 
from principles which they have on this occaſion, ſo warmly aſſert- 
ed—Gentlemen who profeſs themſelves ſtrongly attached to the 
principles of other men who have lived a century ago, will not, I 
am certain, be ſoon likely to forget their own. 

Gentlemen, however, have urged the danger of innovation, 
and of innovation at this particular ſeaſon ; with reſpect to the 
general idea, the danger of innovation, that argument proves 
too much to urge it to the length of its principle, and it goes 
to approve every improvement in religion, politics, or morals. 

agnaCharta was an innovation—the reformationan innovation 
the revolution was an innovation; and of courſe the Proteſtant 
Aſcendaney was a very great innovation. Therefore, abſtiacted- 
ly conſidered, this argument drawn from the danger of innova- 
tion, ought to have no weight. But it has been fail, innovation 
at this particular ſeaſon is dangerous ; and this argument, Sir, 
brings me to conſider the neceſſity of adopting this meaſure, from 
the preſent criſis of affairs in this country, and the general late 
of Europe... .... | | | 

Sir, in my apprehenſion, when you conceded the elective 
franchiſe, you neceſſarily conceded the right of fitting in both 
Houſes of Parliament. With regard to a ſeat in the Houſe of 
Commons, it would be inſane in my opinion to deny it. You 
have gratified the great body of the Catholics with the eleQive 
franchiſe, will you now exaſperate the ariſtocratical part of that 
body, by refuſing them a participation in the legiſlature, to 
which their opulence and ſtation in life give them a natural and 
political claim: How inconſiſtently you reaſon !—You ſay the 
| Catholics are friends to democracy, and of courſe hoſtile to the 
ariſlocratical intereſt in this country—and yet you grant the de- 
mands of the democratical part, and refit the claims of the 
ariſtocratical part of that body; that is, you have enabled the 
Catholic people to effectuate the deſigns you have imputed to 
them, and you exaſperate their leaders who might reſiſt ſuch de- 
ſigns ; nay, you give the heads of the Catholic body an intereſt 
and a common cauſe iu promoting what ſome men call a radical 
and compleat reform in parliament, and thereby railing the de- 
mocratical upon the ruins of the ariſtocratical part of the conſti- 
tution. I ſay then, Sir, the imperious neceſſity of being con- 
fitent with yourſelves, of giving weight to your own arguments, 
of preventing the miſchiefs which you yourſelves apprehend, 
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calls upon you to adopt the preſent mcaſure. Some honourable 
gentlemen who have recurred to the argument of <xpediency, 
and who do not ſo much reſiſt the principle as the ſeaſon of 
conceſkon, are equally inconfiftent :— What, yon conceded the 
elective franchiſe when a great body of the Proteſtaut people was 
mimical to ſuch a conceſſion, when your table was filled with pe- 
titions agaialt the meafure from every grand jury in every county 
in the kingdom ; and yon will not concede now the very little 
that remains to be conceded, when the whole body of the Pro- 
teſtant communion appears to be warm, nay, zealous, in the 
Catholic cauſe. Does this look like wife policy, or a determin- 
ed purpoſe of uniting every individual of this country, without 


theſe walls, in one common cavfe againſt you and the meaſures 


you purſue ? Where are the petitions againſt the meaſure now 
under deliberation ? not one can be found—no artifice could 
procure one. No, Sir, in a very ſhort period indeed, there has 
been a miraculous coalition of all parties and all orders without 
theſe walls. How can you reſiſt the wiſhes of a united people? 
And, if you could reſiſt them, would it be prudent, would it be 
wiſe, to do ſo Can you ftop the progreſs of the human mind, 
or prevent the thoughts and opinions of 'men from influencing 
their aQions ?—Can you prevent an united people from acting 
firongly, when it hald think deeply ?—Contemplate the ſtate of 
Europe, upon which, for reafons ſufficiently obvious, 1 forbear 
to dwell ; I wifh not to irritate, but I wiſh, and anxiouſly wiſh, 
to ſooth and appeaſe, even upon this topic, the exiſti fate of 
Europe. Some honourable gentlemen have reaſoned with ftrange 
inconſiſtency ; revolutions, ſay they, are rapidly advancing 
throughout Europe, therefore veſiſt innovation at home ;—but, 
I fay, adopt the meaſure, while you have yet left the choice of 
adoption. If revolutions have advanced, and are rapidly ad- 
vanciog abroad, do you apply a remedy to this epidemic phrenzy, 
and do not, by your conduct, invite a revolution at home. But 
you wauld concede to humble petition what you would not con- 
cede to imperious demand : to that argument I anſwer, or rather 
to that topie of irritation, 1 deny the fact; for I ſay the claims 
of the Catholics come before you in the flile of humble petition, 
and not of imperious demand. Again 1 fay, I do not approve 
of a mode of reafoning, drawn from the feelings of men in pri- 
vate life z I think one million ſhould not addreſs three millions of 
iſely in the ſtile one gentleman would addrefs ano- 
ther :—1n private life, a gentleman of high ſpirit and a delicate 
ſenſe of honour, might ſay to another—Sir, I admit the juſtice 
of your claim, but as you bave demanded it as a right, and not 
as a favour, you ſhall not have it. I own 1 do not feel the co- 
geney of reaſoning like this from one great body of the nation 
to another j between ſuch bodies the ſenſe of public utility 
ſhould ſuperſede the ſcaſe of perſonal honour ; therefore I can- 
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not approve c the conduct of thoſe honourable gentlemen who 
have alluded this night to the debates in Francis-{trect, and have 
borrowed topics of irritation from the Catholic declamations 
there. Sir, I think it bencath the dignity of this Houſe to al- 
lude to thoſe declamations; and ſuch allufions, I mutt ſay, have 
not been made on this night to anſwer any good purpoſe, though 
can cafily conceive a purpoſe they might have been thought to 
have anſwered, If any thing prudent, any thing rational, any 
thing wile, has fallen from the ſpeakers at that Catholic meet- 
ing, gentlemen may, in their private ſpeculations, condeſcend to 
adopt it, for prudence, reaſon and wiſdom, will not do theſe ho- 
nourable gentlemen much miſchief, let them come from where 
they may; but if any thing inflammatory, ſeditious, irrational, 
vr abſurd, has fallen from that quarter, why have gentlemen 
made it their own, and repcatcd it this night within theſe walls? 
To conclude, Sir, I do give my moſt earneſt ſupport to the 
preſent bill; I think it a meaſure which may be fafely adopt- 
cd, a meaſure founded in the wiſeſt policy, dictated by the voice 
of juſtice, and demanded, imperiouſly demanded, by the neceſ- 
fity of- the times. The queſtion before you for your decifton, 
is a queſtion of mighty magnitude it involves the deareſt_in- 
tereſts of yourſelves and of your poſterity—and may that all- 


wiſe Being, from whom all good counſel proceeds, direct you for 
the beſt. 


Mr. Hoare ſpoke in favour of the bill. 


Mr. GaarTAN.— What brings forward this bill? a right hon. 
gentleman interrogates. Juſtice. It is the progeny of the pub - 
lic wind—it is the binth mature of time; Does he ſolicit more 
cauſes? The Iriſh miniſter who, in 1792, inſulted the Catholics, 
and the Britiſh miniſter who, in 1792, encouraged them and his 
new friends, who in 1794 patronized them, and both, who in 
the ſame year conſented to the Catholic emancipation, though, 
in 1795, they have deſerted that engagement.—Does the right 
hon. gentleman wiſh to hear more cauſes? The defeats of theſe 
miniſters who have made it neceſſary to combat by the privileges 
of the conſtitution the principles of an enemy who they cannot 
re{train by arms—and flill more neceſſary in Ireland, becauſe they 
had taken away ber troops, her arms, and her artillery, and left 
ber to fight the enemy by the native ſpirit and unanimity of her 
people. —But we are aſked, why bring on this queſtion in war ? 
Becauſe you want the ſervice of the Catholic in time of war, 
and therefore in that time ſhoald give him that inducement /;- be- 
cauſe, if you mean to give up the Proteſtant Aſeendancy on the 
peace, you had better not expoſe him to the provocation of the 
refuſal in the war. Becauſe, it is folly in the extreme to em- 
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brace unpopularity, when you want the people, in order to em- 
brace the people, when you ſtand leſs in need of popularity. 
Beſides what ſecurity, if this meaſure is poſtponed, that it will 
be conceded voluntarily? Who will anſwer for the honour of 
public men ? Who will anſwer for their continuance ? 

A right hon. gentleman has advanced an argument which goes 
to exclude the Catholics for ever. Their emancipation, ſays he, 
cannot be agreed to without danger to the conſtitution of both 
countries. Dreadful denunciation ! Eternal decree ! Without 
danger to the conſtitution of both countries, does the member 
ſay? On what ground? He tells you, becauſe if you eſtabliſh 
their emancipation, you muſt repeal the oath and declaration 
againſt the Papal ſupremacy, the Virgin Mary, and the real 
preſence. It ſeems then we have been in a miſtake all this time, 
and that the preſent danger is not republican principles, demo- 
cratic ſentiments, or French opinions; it is the Pope, the Virgin 
Mary, and the Real Prefence ; and to guard againſt ſuch influ. 
ences, obſerving and lamenting as he does, that the Pope has loſt 
all power, he propoſes to alienate the affection of 3,0c0,c00 of 
your people, and one-fourth of the empire.—Thus he propoſes 
to realize the danger which exiſts, in order to ſtrengthen you 
againſt thoſe dangers which are vaniſhed. —He ſeems to ſee dan- 
ger in every thing which is ſafe, and ſafety in nothing but in 
that which is dangerous. The temerity of ſuch caution, and 
the phrenzy of ſuch precaution, ſhelter themſelves under the 
name of Revolution. It ſeems we are to ſtate names agalnſt 
things, and ſounds againſt principles. The revolution was a 
great event, but has nothing to ſay to the preſent queſtion. It 
eſtabliſhed great principles of liberty, which did not take place 
in Ireland for near one hundred years. It began by impoſing on 
you tbe power of the Britiſh parliament, and thoſe very oaths 
required: in the firſt of William, were impoſed by an Engliſh 
act af parliament, and before they were arguments againſt the 
liberty of the Catholics were badges of the ſlavery of the Pro- 
teſtants; but in the courſe of years, the Iriſh Proteſtant availed 
himſelf of the principles of the revolution, in a courſe of years 
it is reaſonable the -Iriſh Catholic ſhould avail himfelf of the 
ſame principles. That courſe is new completed; the leading 
part of the revolution is the claim of right which is founded on 
the petition of right, which was declaratory of the law of Eng- 
land, obtained by the Catholic anceftors of the Engliſh nation; 
aud though religion interfered in the diſpute, yet religion was 
not, and liberty was, the eſſence of the revolution. And now, 
when the cauſe of religious interference, namely, the adverſe 
claim to the crown, is at an end, you are unwarranted in oppoſ- 
ing the principles of the revolution in their extent to all the 


Trim. But the gentleman argues the contrary ; he quotes the 
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revolution againſt its own principles, he urges the revolution as a 
bar to liberty. . 

The right hon. gentleman adds, that the Catholic excluſion 
is neceſſary for the connection as well as the conſtitution ; and 
he teaches us to think, that he ſpeaks with the authority of the 
Britiſh cabinet. What! will they ſay fo? will they 2— Will 
that miniſtry whoſe country has loſt Holland, loft Brabant, loſt 
a great part of Germany, loſt the terror of the Britiſh name, 
will they reject the Catholics of Ireland? Will they, after the 
loſs of America, with an encreaſe of debt in the laſt thirty 
years of above 200,000,000; with a new republican empire riſing 
upon them, dreadful from its principles, its power, its extent, 
and its victories, Will they talk in this manner ?—Have they 
left themſelves any room for internal proſeription or for eternal 
perſecution, or for theulogical tyranny under the maſk"of reli- 
gion ?—Or have they left themſelves enough of territories—or 
{pace enough in the world, to proſeribe three-fourths of this 
iſland and one-fourth of the empire? To what allies and aſſiſt- 
ance have this miniſtry reſorted, who, for the fake of the con- 
nection, would exclude the Iriſh Catholics? Are not their ar- 
mies moſtly Catholics? Is not your militia moſtly Catholics ? 
Is not a great portion of their ſeamen Catholics? Are not the 
princes with whom they are leagued Catholics? The king of 
Pruſſia is not ſo, nor the Dutch, I acknowledge. What Catho- 
lic prince have they not ſought ? What Popiſh potentate have 
they not truſied? Have they not canvaſſed every Papiſt in Eu- 
rope, and bought every penny worth of blood, and every, pound 
of fleſh, and begged of princes to take their ſubſidies? And do 
they now caſt off 3, ooo, ooo of Iriſh? They think it better it 
ſeems to buy Pruſſian faith with Engliſh money, than Iriſh ſol- 
diers with Iriſh privileges. They think it better to neglect 
unanimity againſt France, and throw up new dykes and fortifi- 
cations againſt the Pope and the Pretender. They ſee, with 
diſmay, two or three fervants of the Crown diſmiſſed, the ex- 
cluſion of 3,c00,000 of men they regard not it ſeems; they 
alienate the ſubje& to preſerve the connection. At what does 
the Engliſh cabinet tremble? At the loſs of Holland ? No, 
they bore that well, very well. The loſs of Brabant ? No, they 
bore that well, very well. —The anxious ſtate of the Weſt-In- 
dies? No, that too they bore very well; but when a propoſal is 
made to give Iriſh ſubje&s conſtitutional privileges, then fears, 
ſuch as they might have felt at the event of their own operations, 
begin to ſcare the miniſtry of Great Britain. So trembled the 
Carthaginian aſſembly. Thoſe great men who had the honour 
to preſide over the diſgrace of their country, had born the loſs 
of their armies, the loſs of their elephants, the loſs of their 
power, with much philoſophy, but when ſomething that touch - 
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ed their own cabal, ſome tax on themſelves was propoſed, then 
they alſo trembled. The ſenate of Carthage trembled, like 
the Britiſh miniſtry, they were moved by nothing ſo much but 
the leaſt of their misfortunes. 

But when I ſuppoſe the Britiſh miniſtry really affected by 
fears, either for the conſtitution or connection, on the preſent 
queſtion, I pay too little deference to their underſtanding ; they 
are alarmed about neither, and I will prove it. Three months 
ago, they were willing to concede this very queſtion ; their pre- 
ſent oppoſition to it muſt, it follows, have ariſen from ſome- 
thing that has happened ſince, which they do not chuſe to Ciſco. 
ver, and not from their apprehenſion about the connection or the 
conſtitution. It ſeems ir was ſafe for the connection and conlti- 
tution in 1794 to admit the Catholics, but in 1795 fatal to 
both. No, a tew months ago this Houſe would have paſſed this 
bill, and the Britiſh cabinet would have conſented: Now if the 
conſtitution or connection were objections, they were permanent 
objections, and exiſted when the cabinet and the parliament were 
friends to the bill; and therefore whatever may be the preſent 
motives of both, the connection and conſtitution enter not into 
the conſideration of either. 

The right hon. gentleman having alluded to authority in Eng- 
land, accounts for the difficulty in Ireland ; he aſcertains the 
ſeat of the diſeaſe, and the place of the impediment ; and it ap- 
pears, that the bar to the freedom of the Catholics of Ireland 
is the cabinet of Great Britain. I rejoice that the people of 
Ireland ſtand acquitted. The Proteſtants of Ireland are will- 
ing; vaſt numbers of them have petitioned.— The great cities 
are willing; the great mercantile intereft are willing: The ca- 
binet of England is the bar to the freedom of the Catholics ; and 
the diſpute is no longer a queſtion between the Proteftant and 
Catholic, but between. the Britiſh miniſter and the Iriſh nation. 
And on this ground I do not content myſelf with diſſenting from 
them, and from thoſe who ſay that Catholic emancipation would 
be fatal to connection; I ſay preciſely the contrary ; I ſay Ca- 
tholic emancipation is neceſſary to connection.— I will add alſo, 
it has become neceſſary to empire, her miniſters have made it ſo, 
as the bounds of the empire contract, the privilege of her con- 
ſtitution muſt be extended. 

But I find that Catholic emancipation -is held incompatible 
with our monarchy.—W hat ! his Majeſty, the head of a Catho- 
lic league—the King of Corfica—the Lord of Canada—the 
great ally of the Emperor—the grand confederate of the King 
of Spain—the protector of the Pope.— The King of England, 
whoſe armies are Catholic, whoſe European connections are Ca- 
tholic—are his Iriſh ſubjects the only Catholics in whom he wont 
confide? Has he found religion make the Emperor falſe, or the 
Pruſſian faithf:l.— Such were not the ſentiments of the ſpecches 
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all his ſabjects to defend their religion and their conſtitution. 
What religion? a religion of dilabilities What conſtitvtion ? 
a conſtitution of excluſion. Am I to underſtand that his Ma- 
jeſty called forth his Catholic ſubjects to fight for a conſtitution 
which was to be ſhut againſt them, and for a religion which was 
dangerous to the King, and penal to the Catholic. —No, it was 
not the Pope, nor yet the Pretender—it was Paine, it was the 
French republic, agaiaſt which you called for the zeal of your 
people, and held out the bleſſings of the conſtitution. But 
now it ſeems it is the Antichriſt againſt whom you place your 
batteries, the Virgin, and the real preſence: and in that ſtrain 
of grave and folemn raviag, a right hon. gentleman propoſes to 
take up arms againſt the grave of Popery, which is ſhut, and to 
precipitate into the gulph of republicaniſm, which is open ;— 
perfectly ſafe for the king, he and thoſe who join him think it, 
to uffront the Catholic ſubje&s by groſs ſuſpicions ;—others 
have procezded to the groſſeſt invectives; perfectly ſafe, they 
think it, to baniſh them from all places at court and feats in par- 
liament ; to tell Catholic virtue, Catholic talents, Catholic am- 
bition, you mult not ſerve the King, you may have property in- 
fluence, but you mult not act in conſtituted aſſemblies, nor in 
any rank or diſtinction for the Crown. Perfectly ſafe they think 
it to eſtabliſh an incompatibility between Popery and allegiance. 
—Pe:icGly ſefe they think it to inſulate the throne, and reduce 
the King of Ireland, like the Pope, to Proteſtant guards, inftead 
of a people; and then, it is propoſed, that thoſe Proteſtant 
guards ſhould monopolize all the powers of government, and 
privileges of the conſtitution, as a reward for their diſintereſted- 
neſs. In ſupport of ſuch a policy, it has been advanced, in a 
very idle publication, that the Roman Catholics, as long as they 
have the fecling of men, muſt reſiſt the natural propenſities of 
the human heart, if they do endeavour to ſubvert a Proteſtant 
king ; but I paſs that over with the ſcorn it deſerves. It has 
been alſo ſaid, that his Majeſty's oath is a bar.—Oaths are ſeri- 
ous things.—To make them political pretences is a high crime 
—to make an obligation, taken for the aſſurance of liberty, a 
covenant againſt it—to impoſe on conſcience a breach of duty 
—to make the piety of the King the ſcourge of his people 
—to make the oath of the King the curſe of his people, is 
an attempt atrocious in the extreme. —Examine the argument, 
and you find the oath was taken three years before the ex- 
cluſion of the Iriſh Catholics ;—the oath is the firſt of Wil- 
liam, the teſls that exclude them the third; ſo that his Ma- 
jeſty muſt have ſworn in the firain and ſpirit of prophecy.— 
Exa nine a little further, and you will find his Majeſty ſwears, 
not in his legiſlative but in his execntive capacity—he ſwears to 
the laws he is to execute, not againſt the laws which parliament 
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oath, controul not himſelf but parliament, and ſwear not to exe- 
cute !aws but to prevent them. Examine a little further, and you 
will find the words of the oath cannot ſupport the interpretation: 
* will ſupport the true profeſſion of the goſpel, and the Pro- 
teſtant religion as by law eſtabliſhed.” This is the oath—I will 
perpetuate civil incapacities on Catholics—this is the comment.— 
Such comment ſuppoſes the true profcſſion of the goſpel to Rand 
on pains and penalties, and the Proteſtant religion on civil pro- 
ſcription. —Examine the oath a little further; and, if the com- 
ment is true, the oath has been broken—by his Majeſty's graci- 
ous recommendation in favour of the Catholics in i9793—broken 
by the grant of the clective franchiſe—broken by the Canada bill 
— broken by the Corfican conſtitution. Hear the ſpeech of the 
viceroy of Corſica ;—his excellency having recommended to par- 
liament the civil and military eſtabliſhment, proceeds at laſt to 
the church, and adviſes them to ſettle that eftabliſhmegr with his 
holineſs the Pope. Very proper all this no doubt; but if the in- 
terpretation ts frue, what an outraceous breach all this of his Ma- 
jeſty's coronation gath. | ſhould aſk, whether in the interpreta- 
tion of the oath,” His Majcſty has conſulted his Iriſh biſhops ? and 
vet he could have found among them men perfectly competent. — 
J wil! venture to fay, that the head of out clergy-underſtands the 
Catholic queſtion better than thoſe conſul:cd ; I will add, he does 
not, I believe, diſapprove of their emancipation, nor approve of 
the arguments againſt them. But it ſeems, in matters that relate 
to the Iriſh, church, the Iriſh clergy are not to be conſulted, and 
an Engliſh epiſcopacy, like an Engliſh cabinet, 13 to determine 
the deſtihy of Ireland.—I have great reſpe& for the learned pre- 
lates of England, particularly for one, whoſe exemplary virtue 
and apoſtolic character, qualify him to preſide over whatever is 
learned, pure, or holy; but in Iriſh affairs, in matters in which 
our civil as well as our religious intereſts are implicated, might L 
ſay, his Majeſty's counſellors ſhould be his Iriſh parliament and 
his Iriſh biſhops. * Tt ſeems highly prejudicial to the church and 
the monarchy, that the argument which excludes the Catholic 
under pretence to ftrengthen both, ſhould be attended with cir- 
cumflances that beſpeak the Iriſh hierarchy a cypher, the Eng- 
tfh hierarchy a nuiſance, and repreſents the king a magiſtrate as 
ſworn againſt the privileges of his people. So far am I from 
agreeing to ſuch an argument, that I muſt here repeat what I ad- 
vanced before, and ſay, that I do not diſſent, but I contradi&. 
I do not ſay the Catholic emancipation is compatible with the 
preſent monarthical government in Ireland, but that it is now 
become neceſſary to it; and that as for the preſervation of the con- 
nection, you mult make it compatible with the privileges of tliree- 
fourths of your people —ſo, for the preſervation of your monar- 


chy, you make monarchy alſo compatible with thoſe privileges, 
you muſt make the regal capacity of the king compatible with the 
civil capacity of the 7 ö 

In the ſame ſtrain of narrow argument have gentlemen intro. 
duced the church, as endangered by the emancipation of the 
Catholics. They propoſe to attain 3,000,000 of their fellow 
ſubjects for its ſafety. They propoſe to make it the oſtenſchle 
cauſe for incapacitating three-fourths of the iſland—they make 
the people its enemy, and then they think they have provided for 
its ſafety. They think the religious difference not ſufficient 
they add temporal cauſes—ſo that the loſs of their privileges is to 
be added to the preference of their religion; to ſecure to the eſta- 
bliſhed church Catholic hoſtility, they add the new and powerful 
motives of intereſt, ambition and pride, to the languid motive of 
religion, and in the complication of hoſtile paſſions find a ſecurity 
for the church. This alarm explains itſelf, and is acknowledged 
to be an apprehenſion for the fate of tythe. Thus the true pro- 
feſſion of the goſpel, and the Proteſtant religion takes ſomewhat 
a groſſer connexion, and the divine ſtrain of argument is explained 
into ſomething very temporal and very mercenary. Here is a new 
odium, and therefore a new danger annexed to tythe. Three- 
fourths of your people pay the church without compenſation, 
and therefore it is propoſed they ſhould pay it without privilege. 
The payment they render is made an argument again the liber- 
ty they ſeek. They pay the clergy the profits of their church. 
The clergy are defired to deprive them of the bleflings of the 
conſtitution, left they uſe the power to defeat the payment— 
that is, the clergy are adviſed to return evil for good, and to juſ- 
tify pains and penalties by preſuppoſing delinquency. But I 
ſpeak not of the immorality, I rely on the impolicy of ſuch an 


argument, ſo long as the tythe is only a temporal payment with» - 


out ſpiritual conſolation, The Catholic, like the Preſbyterian, 
may ſubmit ; but when once the tythe of the clergy is made in- 
ſeparable from the civil incapacities of the people, when to pre- 
ſerve your tythe you diſqualify your fellow ſubjects, tythe is on 
the brink of ruin. When the inſtitution of tythe is made incom- 
patible with the conſtitution of the land, tythe is on the brink of 
ruin, it is not in your piety to ſave it. When once it is to en- 
counter not only the lave of gain, but every other motive in the 
human breaſt, the tythe is in danger. Thus the advocates for 
this objection expoſe the church, its eſtabliſhment and its income, 
in the front of the battle, as th id before expole the connecti- 
on and the monarchy, and repreſent under an affectation of zeal, 
the eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtant church, like the connection 
and the monarchy, inconſittent with the liberties of the people. 
From the church their error proceeds to the ſenate, and. it is 
urged, that Parliament will be deitroyed by the admiſſion of the 
Catholics ;—that Parliament will at laſt be deſtroyed, like man 
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and the works of man, I do ſuppoſe. That inſtitution, ſays ſome 
famous author, will periſh ;—it will yield to time that conguers 
every thing, to corruption that moulders every thing. I wiſh to 
delay its diſſolutjon, and therefore I would add to its ſtrength by 
communicating its privileges, I would enlacge its circulation, 1 
would invite property, talents, and ambition to act here, ſo that 
the ſphere of the conttitution ſhould be the region of their activity. 
You have no objection to poverty, to dependency, to purchaſe, 
or even to bankruptcy. Why not admit a portion of your coun- 
try's ſlrength as well as its weakneſs. The ſtrength you gain is 
the embrace - you mult ſtrike your root to the center, if you 
mean to lift your forehead to the ſkies. Open the doors of your 
Houſe, and ſhut the gates of controverſy, and throw on the 
image of diſcord that chain which ſhe has thrown on your peo- 
ple. It ſeems, however, in ſome opinions, this is not the me- 
thod to preſerve Parliament, better to ' ſell the peerage and ex- 
clude the Catholic, and ſo reduce the ſenate to a ſynod of the 
orthodox, the champions of the miniſter, rather than the re- 
preſentatives of the people. To preſerve the inſtitution of Par- 
liament it is propoſed to democratize, by excluſion, Catholic 
property, to democratize Catholic ariſtocracy, and thus maſs 
them all in one hoſt of exconſtitutionaliſts, and on that maſs to 
pour the chalice of invective and vituperation. 

You complain of their meetings, you are the cauſe you ſend 
them out of doors, and when you find them in the fireet, you are 

angry.—You are the founders of their Francis-ſtreet meetings, 
vou are the author of their eonvention, you are the authors of 
the vehement language therein; it was the echo of your paſſion, 
and the reverberation of your own declamations. The Roman 
Catholic, far from being dangerous, has borne his teſtimony 
in favour of the inſtitution of the Iriſh Parliament, for he has re- 
ſolved to relinquiſh his emancipation, rather than purchaſe his 
capacities by an union. He has ſaid, Jet the Catholic be free, 
but if his freedom is to be bought by the extinction of the Iriſh 
parliament, we wave the privilege, and pray for the Parliament. 
I beg to recur to the four heads of objection, the connection, 
the monarchy, the church, and the parliament; and I beg leave 
to lay it down as abſolutely and as broadly as language will per- 
mit—that theſe four objects are not endangered by Catholic 
emancipation, but, on the contraty, that they cannot be ſaved 
. without it. That it is abſolutely neceſſary in theſe times for the 
eonnection, for the monarch, for the church, and for the parlia- 
ment, that their exiſſences ſhall be rendered compatible with the 
privileges of people. The empire and the conſtitution are like 
the world, large enough for all their inhabitants, and all their 
eſtabliſhments:—'The policy that excludes, is your rvin,—The 
bill that harmoniſes, your ſafety.— Before ſuch a conſideration, 
the difficulties of hon. gentlemen, the real preſence, the Virgin 
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Mary, and the Pope, vaniſh. —Before ſuch a conſideration, the 
zeal difiiculties, the quarrel of one miniſter with another miniſter, 
to diſplace whom, the former deſtines 3, Oo, ooo of men to ever- 
laſting incapacities, do not vaniſh, but appear in the higheſt de- 
gree culpable and fatal. | 

It has been ſaid, that this queſtion was forced forward by the 
laſt adminiſtration. —! affirm, that it was not in the power of 
that adminiſtration to have kept it back. The mode in which it 
ſhould be brought forward was a ſubje& in which the Catholics 
would have been directed by thoſe who ſupported them; but the 
bringing it forward was, in their minds, an unalterable determi- 
nation.— I affirm it, their communication was touching the 
mode only, their determination was to bring. forward the bill ; 
which is an anſwer to that luſt which is written or ſaid, thas 
Earl Fitzwilliam brought forward the Catholic queſtion —Nao, 
we found the queſtion, and we ſupported it, becauſe it oughs 
to have been tupported.— It is ſaid the Catholics have had com- 
munication with a perſon, ag their ſecretary, againſt whom in a 
late trial ſome intercourſe with Jackſon has appeared; but he 
was not their ſecretary when he had that communication; and, I 
underſtand, on that trial it did appear as ſollows:— That this 
gentleman, among other reaſons for declining to go to France, 
{aid he wou!d thereby loſe the money promiſed by the Catholics, 
by which it appears, from this teſtimony, that their mipd was 
not diſpoſed to a French communication, but abhorrent to it. 
Thus the circumſtance, if relevant at all to the queſtion, is an 
evidence in their favour. | 

Gentlemen have mentioned the conduct of the Catholics to the 
government. —May I bz permitted to mention the conduct of 
the government to them, and I beg leave to call that conduct 
the hiſtory of proſcription. | 

In 1792, the religions war began ; can we forget the attempt 
of government to divide the Catholic democracy from its ariſlo- 
cracy, and the people from, their leaders, and the flock from the 
clergy ;—their attempt to uſe the influence of the latter to de- 
feat the claim of the former, and to pervert religion into an infiry- 
ment againſt liberty Can we forget the paper war of that time 
carried on by government, where the ſcribes of the court, whoſe 
fortune was their falſehood, levelled their artiilery againſt the 
people; and by paragraphs, and libels, and impudence, out- 
raged the wounded feelings of the Catholic ſubject, and ſed as 
they were by his taxes, turned aſſaſſins of his character Do we 
forget the ſcornful rejection of the Catholic petition, and the ſad 
and miſcrable grand jury war : Do not we recollect the inſtruc- 
tions ſent from the caſtle to their friends in the counties, to piedge 
Proteſtant againſt Catholic, on the queſtion of elective f-anchite, 
and to make a conflict of paſſion, and a ſeparation of intereſt, by 
a perpetual circle drawn about the franchiſe, within which it was | 
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to be enchanted for ever Do we not remember a miniſter pre- 
fiding moſt impropetly at one of thoſe meetings, to inflame, miſ- 
lead, and canker the mind of the Proteftant ?=-Do we forget the 
order in favour of the Catholics from the throne—the inftane 
crouching to that order—and then the return of the malice of 
the Iriſh court, and the bitternefs of its proſecutions ; the hive 
ſwarming forth again of hirling ſcriblers, againſt the charaRers, 
and the proſecutions againſt the lives, of the Catholics, for hav- 
ing petitioned for their liberty? Do we forget theſe things? 
Where are the ears of your perjured witneſſes, and the miniſter's 
little manifeſto, hawked about the ſtreets of London and Dublin, 
as little to be relied on as theſe witneſſes ?—Have we not heard 
of the cloſet converſation, and the attempt to poiſon the mind 
of the King; the tampering with the corporation, and the en- 
deavouring to exclude, by influence, thoſe whom the government 
took credit for having rendered admiſſible by law. SHY 

And now behold the growth of the cauſe under this courſe of 
perſecution :—They began with a diviſion among themſelves, 
and conclude with an unanimity among themſelves, and a divi- 
ſion among you: if that can be called a diviſion, where the Proteſ- 
tavts of a number of the counties, of all the great citics, and all 
the mercantile intereſts, have come to petition in their favour, and 
when nothing prevents the ſucceſs of the Catholic but the inffu- 
ence of the Government.—The youth of the kingdom too, they 
who in a few years muſt "Bi ur dre queſtion, they have decid- 
ed for the emancipation, with a liberality which is natural to 
youth, and a ſagacity which is peculiar to years—and they will 
fit ſoon in theſe ſeats, blended with Catholics, while we, blended 
with Catholics, ſhall repoſe in the duſt Another age ſhall laugh 
| at all this, EN | | 
« Her juſtice bury what your pride has planned, 
«© And laughing plenty reafſume the land.” 


In this general application for the Catholics, there has been no 
application againſt them, nor city, nor county, nor grand jury, 
nor corporation, has appeared againſt them, that of Dublin alone 
excepted. Thus the Catholic emancipation ceaſes to be a queſ- 
tion between the Iriſh Proteſtant and Catholic, and is now a 
queſtion between the miniſters of another country and the people 
of Ireland. They advance—the Catholic deſcription of them— 
they advance from the wilderneſs, where for an hundred years 
they have wandered, and they come laden with their families and 
their goods, whether conducted by an inviſible haud, or by a 
cloudy pillar, or a guardian fire, and they deſire to be received 
Into your hoſpitable conſtitution. Will the elders of the land come 
forth to greet them? Or will the Britiſh miniſtry ſend out 
their hornet to ſting them back again to the deſert ? I men- 
tioned that their claim was ſuſtained by a power ahove——look 
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behold the balances of Heaven——Pride in the ſcale 
aal jullice——and pride flies up and kicks the beam. 


Colonel STzwarT ſaid this was a bill of power, not of rights, 
and was not a ground for any Parliament to entertain. If the 
pill ſhould paſs, the King would be obliged to come forward, 
and demand a repeal of the coronation oath : for unleſs armed 
with power in both branches of the legiſlature, he could not ſup- 
port the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment, as by the working of the con- 
ſtitution the royal negative was now laid aſide. He could not 
diſcover why the parliament of Ireland were more liberal than 
that of Great Britain. Certainly it was not that the Catholic 
there awas not more reſpectable No, it was becauſe the parlia- 
ment in England knew that by touching this queſtion they would 
break the compact between the King and the people.—He doubt- 
ed not whether it was not rather Proteſtant ambition than Pro- 
teſtant liberality which brought forward this buſineſs. Indeed 
the Proteſtant ſentiment coutd not appear for two months, during 
which time the viceroy was receiving addreſſes, and anſwering 
every addreſs by a pamphlet in favour of this meaſure. -But the 
Proteſtant had ſpoken, and what effect did it produce ? It ap- 
peared to him that the Catholics were never to be reconciled. 
Catholic favour wes fet up at auction, and however high one 
party might bid, the other went a ſtep higher. Speak ing on the 
ſubje& of the detected correſpondence of certain perſous with 
France, he faid he ſaw a union of Iriſhmen growing that would 
ruin the land; they were twiſting into a band of ſtrength that 
which would ſtrangle the conſtitution ;—it was a French frater- 
nity, and if the meu of property did not awake, their property, 
their peace and their conſtitution was gone. 


Hon. F. HuTcuinson ſaid a few words in ſupport of the 
bill. | | | 


De. Dee tad the Catholic petitions. They all pray- 
ed, © That all penal and reſtrictive laws now affecting the Catho: 
lics of Ireland might be repealed in conſideration of their loyalty 
to their ſovercign, their reſpect to the legiſlature, and dutiful and 
obedient ſubmiſſion to the laws.” 
The petition from Caven, ſigned by a Romiſh prieſt, who in 
bis Hgnature ſtiles himſelf, 4+ R. C. Biſhop of Kilmore,” 
The petition from Roſcommon ſigned by a Romiſh prieſt, in 
his ſignature ſtiling himſelf Roman Catholic _—_ of El- 
hin.“ 
p The petition from Gn ſigned by * Romiſh prieſts, in 
their ſignatures tiling themſelves reſpectiyely © Titular Archbi- 
ſnop Tuam, Biſhop of Elphin, Biſhop of Kilmacdvagh, and Bi- 
ſhop of Clonfert.“ 
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The petition from Drogheda by a Romiſh prieſt, in his ſigna- 
ture filing himſelf, by initial letters only, “Roman Catholic 
Archbiſhop of Armagh, Primate of all Ireland.” 

Thepetition from Newry by a Romiſh prieſt, ſliling himſelf, 
% KR. C. Biſhop of the Dioceſe of Dromore.” 

Tbe petition from Limerick by a Romiſh prieſt, tiling bimſelf, 
%R. C. Biſhop of Limerick.“ 

The petition from Longford by a Romiſh prieſt, ſtiliog himſelf, 
4 R. C. Biſhop of Ardagh.“ 

The petition from Tipperary by a Romiſh prieſt, ſtiling him- 
ſelf in his ſignature, Right Rev. Dr. Mc. Mahon, Biſhop of 
Killaloe.“ 

Dr. Troy, titular Archbiſhop of Dublin, in a pamphlet intit- 
led, © Paſtorial Inſtructions addreſſed to the Roman Catholics of 
the arch · dioceſe of Dublin,” publiſhed in 1793, page 85, ſtates, 
that the Roman Catholic biſhops of Ireland act as ordinaries in 
their ſeveral dioceſes, and are appointed by, and act under the 
Pope's bulls. 

he Romiſh - prieſts above mentioned, ſigning themſelves Ro- 
man Catholic biſhops, and all the laity who ſigned theſe petitions 
with them, have, by ſuch ſignatures, openly avowed their con- 
.tempt of, and diſobedience to, the laws and the legiſfature, even at 
the very time they appear as petitioners to the Houſe for a repeal 
of theſe laws, and contradict, in the moſt audacious manner, the 
very ſubſtance of their petitions. They did not act ſo from igno- 
rance of the laws, for they ſigued petitions to Parliament in 
1793, in the fame manner; but their friends adviſed them to 
withdraw ſuch petitions, and preſent new petitions ſigned in a 
different manner, with which advice they then complied. And 
theſe Romiſh biſhops, particularly of Elphin, openly exerciſe 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, diſſolving marriages by ſentences, and 
executing judicial inſtruments under epiſcopal ſeals, and ſigning 
ſuch inftruments as biſhops. 

The laws thus violated are the following: Act of 16th of 
Richard II. called the ſtatute of proviſoes, puniſhment, præmu- 
nire. Act of the 2d Elizabeth, ch. 1. ſect. 12. puniſhment for 
the firſt offence, forfeiture of goods, and a year's impriſonment : 

niſhment of a ſecond offence, præmunite; of a third offence, 
that of high treaſon. | 
Act of the gth William III. chap. 1. ſect. 1. puniſhment per- 

val exile ; returning to the kingdom, puniſhed as traitors, 

Act of the 21K and 22d of George III. chap. 16. ſect. 6. pu- 
riſhment the ſame with thoſe recited. | . 

The other conſideration in their petition, on the ſcore of which, 
they pray a repeal of all penal and reſtriftive laws, aſſecting the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, is their loyalty to their ſovereign. 
This is to be examined. LE, 
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Omitting former inſtances of the difloya!ty of Roman Catho- 
lies, I come to their preſent proctedings.— The Roman Catho- 
lies of the city of Dublin, met the 23d of December laſt, appoint- 
ed a committee of nine perſons, who drew up the petition of 
the Catholics of the city of Dublin, now before the Houſe, which 
was approved by the whole affemdyly : they at the fame time 
agreed to requelt all the Roman Catholics of the nation to pre- 
pare ſimilar petitions, and preſent them to the Houſe. This re 
queſt was immediately complied with by the Roman Catholics in 
every county, city, and borough, throughout the kingdom. 

Some of the Catholic nobility and gentry of ancient families 
throughout the kingdom, (the whole of which body are ſo few 
in number, that ſuch of them as have any confiderable property 
do not amount to forty throughout the nation) had diſapproved 
of many proceedings of the Roman Catholics of Dubbin here- 
tofore, and had withdrawn from their aſſemblies ; and Earl Fitz- 
william ſtates in a letter written by him to Lord Carliſle, and 
publiſhed as a pamphlet, that he, entertaining ſome doubts whe. 
ther the petitioning Roman Catholics of Dublin, and their com- 
mittee of nine, ſpoke the ſenſe of the Roman Catholics of the 
kingdom at large, ſent for ſome of the chiefs of the Catholic no- 
bility and gentry, whom he ſtiles Seceders, and aſked them whe- 
ther they agreed in ſentiment with the Roman Catholic aſſembly 
of Dublin, and their committee of nine ? and they aſſured him, 
they were in perfect union with the aſſembly of Dublin and their 
committee of nine, and that ſuch aſſembly and committee were 
duly authoriſcd to ſpeak the ſenſc of all the Roman Catholics. of 
the kingdom; and that they were willing that Mr. Edward 
Burne, the chairman of that aſſembly and committee, ſhould take 
the lead in all bufineſs reſpecting the Roman Catholics of Ireland. 
Hence it is plain, that the Roman Catholic afſembly of Dublin, 
and its committee of nine, do declare the ſenſe and opinions of 
all the Catholics of Ireland, This aſſembly met at a Romiſh 
chapel in Francis ſtreet, in the city of Dublin, on the 'gth of 
April, and at this aſſembly ſeveral moſt traiterous and ſeditious 
ſpeeches were publicly pronounced, four of them, by four mem. 
bers of the committee of nine; and a fifth, by a nephew of one 
of the committee who happened to be then fick ; in which they 
molt traiterouſly endeavoured to incite and encourage all Iriſh 
foldiers aud ſailors in his Majeſty's armies and fleets to deſert their 
colours ;z' openly declared, that the war we are engaged in againſt 
the French was, on our part, and the part of our allies, an im- 
pious coalition againlt liberty: expreſſed their joy at all diſaſters 
that befel our armics and fleets, and the highelt exnltation that 
the armics of the confederated deſpots (as they ſtiled his Majeſty 
and his allies, were flyiag before the ſoldiers of liberty: afferted, 
that all victories obtained by his Majeſty's armies and the fleets 
were public calamities to Ireland, and that Irifimen ought te 
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weep for them; that Ireland was ruined by her connection with 
Great Britain; that they would hereafter never make any appli- 
cation to a Britiſh miniſtry, nor have any connection with them; 
that they would ſupport a radical reform in the Houſe of Com- 
mons; and, that this nation could never be happy, till its go- 
verument was changed into a republic, independent of Great- 
Britain! At the fame time, maguifying their own power and 
riches in the moſt vaunting and ſeducing manner to the multi- 
tude ; theſe ſpeeches they publiſhed in all the Popiſh newſpapers, 
that is, in the newſpapers publiſhed in Dublin, the patronage of 
all which they have purchaſed, two excepted. The aſſembly 
then entered into certain reſolutions, which they have alſo pub- 
liſhed, in one of which they reſpectfully thank Theobald Wolfe 
Tone, Eſq; their agent, for his important ſervices to the Catho- 
lic body, which no gratitude can over-rate, and no remuneration 
can over-pay. In another, they reſolve, that the Right Hon. 
Henry Grattan be requelted to introduce the Catholic bill im- 
mediately into Parliament :—and, in another, they reſolve to 
raiſe money by a ſpeedy and liberal ſubſcription throughout the 
kingdom, under pretence of defraying the expences of their pre- 
ſent application to Parliament, but in reality to ſupport internal 
inſurrections and rebellion.— ¶ Here he read ſeveral extracts from 
the ſpeeches and reſolutions at Francis-{treet chapel, on the gth of 
April lat. J He then ſtated to the Houſe who Mr. Tone is, on, 
whom the Catholic Aﬀembly beſtow ſuch laviſh praiſes ; ſtated 
the tryal and conviction of the Rev. Mr. Jackſon, a French ſpy 
and agent, for high treaſon. On this tryal it appeared, that 
Tone was appointed to be an agent by certain conſpirators and 
traitors in this kingdom, (one of which is nephew to one of the 
committee of nine) to go to the French Convention, and to 
ſolicit an invaſion of this kingdom by the French ; that he had 
drawn up a ſtate of Ireland to be laid before the French conven- 
tion, and that he attended at ſeveral meetings of the conſpirators, 
at ohe of which he read the aforeſaid paper to the conſpirators. 
This paper ſtated that the people of Ireland were divided into 
three claſſes. iſt, Proteſtants of the eftablihed church, the 
feweſt in number, but who had almoſt the whole landed property 
in the nation, and were in poſſeffion of the whole patronage of 
the country, eccleſiaſtical and civil; that theſe were all ariſtocrats, 
adverſe to any revolution, and attached to England. 24 claſs, 
Diſſenters, all republicans and enthuſiaſtic admirers of the French 
revolution. 3d, Catholics, the bulk of the people, almoſt the 
whole peaſantry of the country, in the lowelt degree of miſery 
and ignorance, ready for any change, becauſe no change can 
make them worſe : that the name of England and her power 
yas univerſally odious to this third claſs, they are enemies to Eng- 
land from their hatred to the Engliſh name : they are in a ſemi- 
barbarous ſlate, of all others the beſt adapted for making war, 
That there is no doubt but au invaſion with  {ufficiem force 
* 
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would be ſupported by the Catholics, from their hatred of the 
Engliſh name, reſulting from the tyranny of near ſeven centuries. 
This paper further ſtrongly enforces an invaſion of Ireland, ra- 
ther than of Great Britain, by the French. The tryal and con- 
viction of Jackſon was on the 23d of April laſt; it appeared 
that Tone was one of the conſpirators, and drew up this paper in 
April 1794, a year before the tryal ; and it appears, from the 
reſolutions of the Roman Catholic Aﬀembly on the gth of 
April laſt, about a fortnight before tryal, that Tone who is by 
profeſſion a barriſter, is, and has been for ſome years, the confi- 
dential agent of the Catholics of Ireland, and muſt be ſuppoſed 
well to know the ſentiments of that body in political matters; he 
is alſo the author of a pamphlet, called the Northern Whig, pubs 
liſhed about three years ago, propoſing and recommending a coa- 
lition between the Proteſtant Diſſenters and the Catholics, for the 
purpoſe of pulling down the preſent eftabliſhment in church and 
ſtate, and forming a republican government in this kingdom, ſe- 
parated from, and independent of Great Britain. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances connected with the publication of the traiterous and 
ſeditious proceedings of the Roman Catholic Aſſembly at Francis- 
ſtreet chapel, on the gth of April laſt, the avowed organ and re- 
preſentative of the Catholics of Ireland, plainly ſhew, that the 
general body of the Roman Catholics of Ireland have no pre- 
tenfions to loyalty, and that their petition, in that reſpect, is an 
acknowledged falſchood. So much for their pretended loyalty, 
reſpect for the legiſlature, and dutiful and obedient ſubmiſſion to 
the laws of the Iriſh Roman Catholics. Some Roman Catho- 
ies of ancient families, and who have preſerved parts of their 
eltates amidſt the former bloody convulfions of this country, are 
well known to be of different political ſentiments from the bulk of 
the Iriſh Roman Catholics as above ſtated ; to be men of ho- 
nour, end as faithful ſubjects of his Majeſty, as the tenets of 
their religion will ſuffer them to be a Proteſtant prince; but as 
before ſtated, the number of that claſs is inconſiderable, any bill 
framed for the political aggrandizement of a body of people enters . 
tzining ſuch deteſtable and traitorous ſentiments as already ftated, 
ought to be rejected with the utmoſt contempt by this Houſe. 
Proper to inquire, whether Roman Catholics, from the avowed 
principles of their religion, are entitled to be put on an equality 
with Proteſtants, in a Proteſtant ſtate, in reſpe& to political pow- 
er, the avowed principle and purpoſe of the preſent bill - Roman 
Catholics abſolutely deny the ſupremacy of the King and Rate in 
all ecclefiaſtical concerns, and obſtinately refaſe.to take the oath 
labſtituted for the oath of ſupremacy (preſcribed to be taken 
the Iriſh act of the ſecond of Elizabeth) by tle Engliſh act of the 
third and fourth of William and Mary; “ That go foreign 
prince, prelate, ſtate, or potentate, hath, or ought to have, any 
juriſdiction, power, ſuperiority, pre-eminence or authority, ec- 
cichaſtical or ſpiritual, within this realm.” At the time this act of 
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William and Mary paſſed in England, it was the received law of 
Ireland, that Ireland was bound by the ects paſſed in the Britiſh 
parliament, when Ireland was particularly named in them; and 
this oath was accordingly taken in Ireland by virtue of that Eng- 
liſh ſtatute, by all perſous who were thereby enjoined to take it, 
and particularly by all the members of the Iriſh parliament, which 
met in Ireland in the fourth year of William and Mary, as ap- 
pears by the journals of the Houſe of Commons. When Great 
Britain, in the year 1782, relinquiſhed her ancient right of 
binding Ireland by Britiſh ſtatutes, this oath was preſcribed to 
be taken in Ireland by the ſame perſons who were obliged to take 
it before that time under the Britiſh act, by the Irifa act of the 
2iſt and 22d of his preſent Majeſty, uſually called Yelverton's 
AQR.—1It has been often aſſerted, both in this Houle and out of it, 
that the Iriſh confticution owes its very birth and origin to the 
famous year 1782: yet, if this bill paſſes, that oath, in reſpect 
to Roman Catholics is to be aboliſhed, and that boaſted conſtitu- 
tion of 1782 is to receive a mortal wound. Roman Catholics not 
only refuſe to take the aforcfaid cath, but roundly aſſert that the 
Pope, a foreign prince and prelate, is entitled to exerciſe ſupreme 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiaion within this realm ; that he is guardian and 
fole expounder of the canons, and all eceleſiaſtical laws; that he, 
proprio jure, mey make or diſpenſe with all laws of this kingdom 
relating to eccleſiaſtical matters; thet appeals from all eceleſiaſti- 
cal courts in this kingdom lie to his ſupreme tribunal; that he 
is Chriſt's vicar on earth; the ſupreme viſible head of the 
church on earth. Roman Catholics profeſs themſelves ready to 
ſwear, that the Pope has not any temporal juriſdiction within this 
realm, either directly or indirectly: but ſuch oath cannot be kept 
by any Roman Catholic who holds the above doctrine of the ſu- 
premacy of the Pope in ſpirituals, becauſe a great degree of tem- 
poral power and juriſdiction in a ſtate, is annexed and inſepara- 
bly united to the ſupreme juriſdiction in ſpirituals, and interwoven 
with it ; for inſtance, the validity of marriage is a matter of pu;e 
ſpiritual cognizance,and mult be pronounced on by the eccleſiaſtical 
courts, from which all Roman Catholics believe that an appeal 
lies to the Pope; on the validity of marriage, depend the tempo- 
ral rights of inheritance, of dower, of alimony, of ſeparation, of 
divorce, of liability of a wife's debts, of adminiſtration of inteſ- 
tate's effects; nay, even the very right of ſucceſſion to the crown 
may depend on it. Excommunication is a fpiritual\ cenſure, yet 
it involves many temporal rights; and a thoufand other inſtances 
of indiffoluble connection of temporal power and juriſdiction to 
the ſupreme eccleſiaſtical authority and juriſdiction, might be 
giren; a ſubject therefore, who denies to the ſtate the ſupremacy 
in eccleſiaſtical matters, denies nearly one half of the legiſlative 
and exccutire authority of the ſtate. 

He then referred to the authority of Sir John Daris, in his 
ſpecch on the oath of ſupremacy, delivered in the council cham- 
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ber in Ircland in the reign of King James the Firſt ; that great 
lawyer ſtates, * That as all the cauſes that riſe within this king- 
dom, be either eccleſiattical or civil, the king muſt have power 
and juriſdiction to decide and determine, as well the one as the 
other, or elſe he ſhall be but half a king within his own kingdom, 
as have juriſdiction but in half the cauſes ſo as ins people muſt be 
fain to appeal to ſome foreign power, to beg judgment and right 
in thoſe cauſes.” — What is the notorioys effect of ſuch doctrine ? 
The ſubjecting of this kingdom, in reſpect to one-half of its legiſ- 
lative and executive power, to a foreign prince; which is a 
crime, according to Locke, if committed by the ſovereign or le- 
giſlative power, to be puniſhed by depolition. Locke's words 
are, The delivery of the people into the ſubjection of a foreign 
power, either by the prince or the legiſlature, is certainly a 
change of the legiſlative, and ſo a diſſolution of the government; 
for the end why people entered into ſociety, being to be preſerv- 
ed one, entire, free, independent ſociety, to be governed by its 
own laws; this is loſt whenever they are given up into the power 
of another.” Roman Catholics holding ſuch doctrine cannot be 
made, with any degree of prudence, legiſlators, chancellors, and 
| Judges, as this bill purpoſes to make them. The Iriſh Roman 
| Catholics are more attached to this foreign juriſdiction than the 
| Engliſh Roman Catholics. In the reign of Henry II. (for the 
conſtitutions of Clarendon) the ſubject of contention between 
Henry and Becket, forbid the exerciſe of the papal juriſdiction in 
England, yet they were enacted by the parliament of England, 
then all Catholics. This wiſe prince would not have conteſted 
this point with ſo much zeal, if the power claimed by the Pope 
in ſpirituals, did not treach on his temporal power.—It has been 
attempted to turn the argument of the danger of the Pope's ſu- 
premacy in ſpirituals into ridicule, by a right hon. baronet, a 
firſt rate wit in this Houſe, by his aſking, Does any man in his 
ſenſes now dread the power of the Pope, a poor petty ſovereign, 
who owes his ſafety to the protection of a regiment of Engliſh 
dragoons? To this it may be anſwered with great truth, that it 
is perfectly immaterial in what perſon—whether a prince or a beg- 
gar—the Roman Catholics ſuppofe the ſupremacy to hg lodged, 
as they aſſert that it is not lodged in the ſtate; becauſe the dan- 
ger to be apprehended from ſo pernicious a tenet, ariſes from the 
numbers and power of the perſons in the nation who hold it, ang 
not from the power of the perſons they ſuppoſe to be inveſted 
with it. As the danger to the flate, when there was a pretender 
to the crown, aroſe, not from the power of the pretender, a poor 
baniſhed prince, without territory or revenue, but from the num - 
ber aud power of his adherents in this country.—The right hon, 
baronet pilfered this joke from the famous Romifh agent in Eng- 
land, who has publiſhed his own jeſuitical letter to the barovet, 
in which this piece of wit will be found by any perſon who will 
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give himſelf the trouble of reading it.—No ſect of people, deny- 


g the ſupremacy of the ſtate in one-half of its legiſſative and ex- 
ecutive authority, can with any propriety be put on a level of po- 
litical power, with thoſe who admit in the fulleſt manner the ſu- 
premacy of the ſtate, as well in ecclefiaſtical matters as in tempo- 
ral. A ſecond avowed principle of Roman Catholics, which 
prevents a full communication of political power in the ſtate with 
"tg and will be an eternal cauſe of ſeparation between them and - 
Proteſtants, is that uncharitable tenet of exclufive ſalvation. The 
Romiſh church holds that Chriſtians who differ from the church of 
Rome in religious opinions, cannot obtain ſalvation in the next 
world. — This uncharitable opinion tends ſtrongly to render Ro- 
man Catholics irreconcileable enemies to Proteſtants; how can 
real amity ſubſiſt between them, when the Roman Catholic be- 
lieves his Proteftant neighbour to be a living tabernacle for the 
devil, and that his ſpirit, immediately on its ſeparation from the 
body, deſcends to hell, and is doomed to eternal miſery? Some 
Roman Catholics revolt from this dreadful doctrine, becauſe their 
natural good ſenſe and benevolence overcome their religious pre- 
judices ; but the bulk of them hold the tenet, and it is covelatly 
mculcated by their clergy- It is a cruel aud unchriſtian doctrine, 
and calculated for eternal diſcord and ſeparation. Dr. Troy en- 
deavours to juſtify it, by aſſerting that the Proteſtant church alſo 
holds the tenet of excluſive ſalvation ; his reaſoning, and argu- 
ments on this point are ſophiſtical ; from his own. arguments and 

yotations it is plain, that the Proteſtant church, as the truth is, 
llows that all Chriſtians, of whatever ſect or perſuaſion, may be 
ſaved ; but the Romiſh church excludes all Chriſtians, thoſe of 
their own communion excepted, from ſalvation.— Dr. Troy, takes 
great pains to prove that Roman Catholics do not, and ought 
not to abjure the infallibility of the Pope; the oath they take in 
that reſpeR is, That it is not an article of the Catholic faith, 
neither am I thereby required. to believe or profeſs, that the Pope 
is infallible.” He obſerves, that all they ſwear is, that the Pope's 
infallibility is not an article of faith, but that they are at liberty 
to believe it if they think fit; and he praiſes the Engliſh Roman 
Catholics for rejecting the form of an oath, a few years ago, 
which preciſely ſtated, that they did not believe the Bl tobe 
infallible ; and then he ſtates, that the decrees of the Pope, Ex 
Cathedrd, are completely deciſive and infallible, when acquieſced 
m by the majority of biſhops; that is, that they are now com- 
pletely decifive and infallible, becauſe the acquieſcence or diſſent 
of the majority of biſhops cannot now be even collected, as it 
is next to impoſſible that any general council will ever be again 
aſſembled in Chriſtendom, in which alone the acquieſcence or diſ- 
ſent of the majority of biſhops, coulg be collected. Here then is 
the infallibility of the Pope avowed to be a principle of the Ro- 
man Catholics, notwithſtanding the ſhuffling oath they take in 
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that reſpect. This is a dangerous doctrine, and ought to exclude 
the maintainers of it from an equality of political power with Pro- 
teſtants in a Proteſtant (tate. What - influence can the obliga- 
tion of an oath have with perſons who believe this infallibility ? 
for if the Pope ſhall pronounce and decree, Ex Cathedrd, or offi- 
cially as Pope, that the oath is unlawful in itſelf, and does not 
bind, the ſwearer believing in his infallibity, muſt alſo believe that 
he is looſed from the obligation of his vath, and that he does not 
ſtand in need of any diſpenſation whitſoever for that purpoſe. 
See a notable inftance of this method of freeing Roman Ca- 
tholics from the obligation of oaths, in the Biſhop of Cloyne's 
preſent State of the Church of Ireland, page 21, where he |'ates 
the letter of Cardinal Ghilivi, the Pope's nuncio at Eruffels, 
the cardinal protector of Ireland, fo late as the year 1768. It 
is Rated by the favourers of this bill, that the Proteſtants as well 
as the Roman Catholics of Ireland are anxious that it ſhould 
paſs into a law ; that the city of Dublin has petitioned the Crown 
in favour of it, and that ſeveral aſſemblies in different counties 
in the kingdom, compoſed of Proteſtants and Roman Catholics, 
have alſo petitioned the King and this Houſe in favour of it. 
Nothing can be more unfounded than the aſſertion, that the 
Proteſtants of Ireland of the church eſtabliſhed, are favourers of 
this bill. The Proteſtant corporation of the city of Dublin 
petitioned the King againſt the principle of it, and prayed his 
protection for the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment in Ireland. A few 
ſectaries in the city of Dublin, improperly enough ſtiled Pro- 
teſtants, met and agreed on petitions to the Crown in favour of 
the bill; at one of thoſe meetings, at which thirteen attended, 
they ſtiled themſelves the Merchants of the City of Dublin, Mr. 
Abraham Wilkinſon, an Anabaptilt, prefided, and was ſupport- 
ed by Mr. Joſhua Pim, a Quaker, and Mr. James Hartley, 
a Diſſenter ; theſe three gentlemen are certainly men of re- 
ſpectable characters in the mercantile line, and have made for- 
tunes with unblemiſhed reputations: but it muſt not be conceded, 
that they and the few perſons of their own republican faction 
that aſſembled with them, ſpoke the ſenſe of the Proteſtant mer- 
chants of the city of Dublin. Another aſſembly, called an Ag- 
gregate Meeting, was convened in Dublin; theſe aggregate 
meetings are a late invention of the republican faction in this 
kingdom: à few bell-wethers of that flock met together, and 
if one of their faction happens to be a ſheriff or a magiſtrate 

as is ſometimes the caſe, they draw up what they ſtile a requi- 
fition to him, to aſſemble forthwith the whole gang by public 
advertiſement. As this faction is in general compoſed of the 
meaneſt, the poorett, and moſt delperate of the community, all 
levellers, no perſon ventur& into an affembly thus convened, 
who has any regard for his purſe or his throat. When ſuch an 
aſſembly meets, une of the captaſtis of the gang pulls a ſtring of 
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ſeditious reſolutions or a factious petition out of his pocket, reads 
them to his confederates ; they are inſtantly adopted, ſigned by 
the captain, and publiſhed with great induſtry throughout the 
kingdom, by the factious newſpapers. Mr. Alderman Howiſon, 


| a Diſſenter, lately called an aggregate meeting in this city; a 
| Petition was there produced, read, and adopted by the aſſembly, 
| Purporting to be a petition to his Majeſty in favour of the Ro- 


man Catholic claims; and the aſſembly came to a refolution of 
deputing Mr. Alderman Howiſcn and another gentleman, a 


Diſſenter, as their ambaſſadors, to preſent this petition to his 


Majeſty ; the aſſembly conſiſted of ninety perſons, and the pe- 
tition was afterwards ſent about the town to all republicans to 
ſign it, by which means they procured about 500 ſignatures to 
it, and the ambaſſadors carried it to London, and preſented it 
to his Majeſty at levee. To give ſome idea of the republican 
principles of this aſſembly, and the rank of its component parts, 
the principal orator at it was a man of the name of Willis, by 
trade a maker of leather breeehes: this man, at a ſheriff's enter- 
taioment about a year ago, given by Mr. Sheriff Giffard, refuſed 
to drink the king's health, at which the company was ſo enrag- 
ed, that they filled a large glaſs with the drainings of the bottles, 
compelled the breeches-maker to drink it off to the king's health 
on his knees, and then turned him out of the room. Mr. Howi- 
ſon a few years ago, was by the intrigues of a republican ſaction, 
at that time headed by Mr. James Napper Tandy, elected Lord 
Mayor of the city of Dublin, in prejudice to a. moſt reſpectable 
alderman, (Mr. James,) whoſe turn it then was to fill that office, 
and which he has ſince filled greatly to the honour of the city 
and his own credit. [Alderman James, is brother-in-law to 
Alderman Howiſon.} One Cooney, the editor of a factious 
newſpaper, ſtiled the Morning Poſt, (who is now ſuffering im- 
priſonment in Newgate, being convicted of publiſhing ſeveral 
falſe, malicious, and ſeditious libels), was, previous to the 
mayoralty of Alderman Howiſon, convicted of publiſhing a 
moſt ſcurrilous and maliciovs libel againſt our queen, the pattern 
of all that is good and great, the beſt of wives, the beſt of mo- 
thers, and the ornament of her court and kingdom; for this 
"offence Cooney was ſentenced to be impriſoned and pillored, at 
the expiration of the term of his impriſonment ; he ſuffered the 

uniſhment; and Lord Mayor Howiſon, having an official dinner 
at the Manfron-bouſe, in a day or two after Ceoney was liberated 
from his impriſonment and the pillory, invited Cooney to this 
didner, and he was placed at this entertainment next the firſt 


- nobility of the Kingdom, though he had publicly ſtood in the 


pilloxy a few days before, in College-green. It cannot be ad- 
mitted that this bear garden of republican Diſſenters, ſpoke the 
ſenſe of the Proteſtants of Dublin. In the county of Cork 


- fauiteen perſons aſſembled, fix only of them freeholders of that 
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county, and entered into reſolutions favourable to the Catholic 
claims, and to this bill, and tiling themſelves the Freeholders of 
the County of Cork, ſent up their reſolutions to Lord Kiogſbo- 
rough, one of the reprelentatives of the county in Parliament, 
as inſtructions to him how to vote on the bill. His anſwer to 
theſe perſons is remarkable for its ſpirit and propriety ; he has 


| ſpoken againſt the bill, and has declared that he will vote againſt 


it, notwithſtanding theſe pretended inſtructions of freeholders. 
The ſame political legerdemain has been played by the republican 
faction in ſeveral other counties. 8 . 
The numbers and power of the Roman Catholics of this king- 
dom have been exaggerated by the patrons of this bill, not only 
beyond reality, but probability ; and ſuch exaggerated accounts 
have been carried over to the Engliſh miniſtry, and have had con- 
fiderable effect. As to numbers, the Roman Catholics of Ire. 
land do not exceed the Proteſtants in a greater proportion, than 
that of twoand a half toone ; ſuch was the proportion by a very 
accurate account of the number of the inhabitauts of this king- 
dom, made in the year 1732 ; the whole inhabitants of this 
kingdom then amounted to ſomething leſs than two millions. 
The number of inhabitants has certaivly ſince increaſed, but it 
is highly improbable that they amount now to four millions, 
that is, that the population of this country has been more than 
double in ſixty years. The accuracy of the modern calculators 
of population is much to be ſuſpected: Mr. Chalmers, in a late 
tract, has proved to demonſtration, that the calculations of 
Doctor Price, as to population in England, are groſsly erroneous; 
the ſurface of Great Britain is to that of Ireland, in the pro- 
portion of three and a half to one; if then Ireland contains four 
millions of inhabitants, as modern calculators aſſert, Great Bri- 
tain, which to a traveller appears to be much hetter peopled, 
mutt contain upwards of fourteen millions, which is much more 
than the inhabitants of Britain are uſually calculated at. But 
ſuppoſing Ireland now to contain four millions of inhabitants, it 
is certain that the proportion above mentioned of Catholics to 
Proteſtants in 1732, mult be rather diminiſhed from many cauſes 
in this year, (1795) in favour of Proteſtants; and that as the 
ſtrength of the diſleating intereſt in Ireland, is confined to four 
counties only, in which four counties the Proteſtants of the 
eſtabliſhed church are at leaſt as numerous as the Difſen: ers, it 
follows, that the great body of the Proteſtants of Ireland are 
Proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church: it is alſo equally certain, 
that much the greater number of Proteſtant Diſſenters of Ireland 
are good and faithful ſubjeQts of his Majeſty, and well attached 
to the conſtitution ; and that the republicans amongſt them are 
not ſo numerous as generally imagined, but that their turbulence 


makes them appear to be more numerous than they are in reality. 


Ay to the' power of Roman Catholicy in the ſtate, that muſt be 
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eſtimated not ſo much from their numbers, as from their landed 
eſtates and perſonal property. The landed eſtates in the hands 
of Proteſtants in Ireland, are to thoſe in the hands of Roman 
Catholics, in the proportion of fifty to one; and the Catholic 
agent, Mr. Tone, may be believed, when he ſtates that the 
peaſantry are moſtly Catholics, and the pooreſt and mult wretched 
in Evrop- : what perſonal property there is lodged in the hands 
of Roman Catholics, is confined to merchants and traders of 
that profeſſion in cities aud towns ; and they certainly are not 
poſſeſſed of the twentieth part of the perſonal property of the 
nation. To convince . gentlemen of this truth, let it be re- 
membered, that a few years ago a national bank was eſtabliſhed 
in this kingdom, a ſum of 600,000/. was the capital: the Ro- 
man Catholics of Ireland, (though very ambitious of becoming 
directors of this bank) were only able to ſubſcribe ſixty thou- 
ſand pounds of the capital among them all; the reſt was ſub- 
ſcribed by Proteſtants! Away then with theſe fallacivus boaſt- 
ings of the wealth and powcr of Iriſh Roman Catholics! Ir is 
one of the arts practiſed by the patrons of this bill in this Houle, 
to endeavour to intimidate Proteſtants by prophecies and fore- 
bodings of dreadful wars, tumults and maſſacres, which they are 
conflantly trumpeting forth, as the certain cenlequences of the 
rejection of this bill. When 1 ſee a gentleman, equal as an 
actor to Garrick, Barry or Sheridan, get up in this Houſe, with 
all the well-diſſembled marks of horror and diſmay in his coun- 
tenance, his hair ſtanding at end, and hear him conjuring up the 
hideous ſprites of battle, murder, and ſudden death, as conſe- 
quences of rejection, in ſolemn tones from the loweſt key of his 
voice, as if he was encloſcd in a hogſhead and ſpeaking through 
the bung-hole—though I admire his ability in acting, yet, as I 
am no way diſmayed by the uyſubilantial goblins, my great re- 
ſpect for this Huuſe alone reſtrains me from ſinging to him the 
nurſe's ſong, 


& Get away Raw-head amd Bloody. bones ! 
& Here is a child does not fear you.” 


It has been argued, that the Parliament of this kingdom has 
already conferred on the Roman Catholics the elective franchiſe ; 
that acquiſition of the repreſentative franchiſe is the certain con- 
ſequence of the poſſeſſion of the eleQive ; and that therefore it 
is abſurd to reject the bill, and refuſe now the repreſentative fran- 
chiſe to the Roman Catholics, which they will certainly ſoon ac- 
quire. How does it appear, that the acquiſition of the repreſen- 


tative franchiſe is the certain conſequence of the acquiſition of the 
elective ? Experience proves the centrary. No man can poſſeſs 
the repreſentative franchiſe in England, who has not a clear unin- 


cumbered ellate of 300. per annum, which entitles him to fit iv 
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Parliament as member for a borough ; or 600. per annum, which 
entitles him to fit in Parliament for a county; yet, the great ma- 
jority of thoſe perſons in England, who enjoy the elective fran- 
chiſe, are excluded from the repreſentative franchiſe, becauſe 
they have not eſtates of 300l. per annum, nor of 60cl. per annum. 
The enjoyment of the repreſentative franchiſe by Roman Catho- 
lies in Ireland would ſubvert the conſti:ution ; and if it were 
true, that the enjoyment of the repreſentative franchiſe is a cer- 
tain conſequence of the enjoyment of the elective, the argument 
of the patrons of this bill would only prove, that we ought in- 
ſtantly to deprive the Roman Catholics of the elective franchiſe, 
for the preſervation of the conſtitution in chureh and ſtate. This 
bill, if paſfed into a law, would not content the Roman Catholics, 
for they pray the repeal of all reſtrictive and penal laws, affecting 
them particularly; which this bill, i; paſſed into a law, would not 
effect; though it is fully competent o the ſubverſion of the con- 
ſtitution. The Roman Catholics have been called upon by the 
republican faction to make their preſent demands: that reſtleſs 
faction ſaw they were too weak to carry on their deſign of eſtab- 
liſhing in this kingdom a democratic republic on the French 
ſcheme, without the aſſiſtance of the bulk of the people; they 
have therefore called into their aid the Roman Catholics, by of- 
fering to them the ſubverſion of the conſtitution in church and 

ſtate, founded in the ſecond year of Queen Elizabeth, revived and 
ſtrengthened by new barriers at the reſtoration, improved and 
renovated, ayd again eſtabliſhed at the revolution, again fireogth- 
ened and fortified in the year 1782, the glorious zra, as the 

atrops of the bill ſay, of the enfranchiſement of Ireland. The 
3 Catholics have attentively liſtened to the call, and zea- 
louſly embraced the offer ; that they are now completely repub- 
licaus and democrats, ſee all their late publications; the Stewart 
race, to which they were attached as monarchs, are extinct, and 
they mortally hate an Engliſh goverament, and the houſe of 

Brunſwick. If you capacitate Roman Catholics to eujoy all the 

reat offices of the (tate, and to fit in Parliament by paſſing this 
bill, what is called by the republican faction a Reform in Parlia- 
ment, muſt be the immediate conſequence, becauſe as the repre- 
ſentation of all counties, potwalloping boroughs, cities, and 
towns, where the election is popular, will be open to Catholic 
ambition, Catholics will become natural enemies to all cloſe bo- 
roughs from which they will be in general excluded; they will 
therefore more ſtrongly unite theinſelves with the republican 
party, and inſiſt on the deſtruction of theſe boroughs, and the 
diviſion of the kingdom into departments like France; if you 
confeſs, by paſſing the preſent bill, that you cannot and dare not 
reſiſt their preſent demands, how will you be able to refilt their 
demand of a reform, when their ſtrength and influence will be 
iqcreaſed ten-fold, and when their intereſt will draw till cloſer 
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the bands of confederacy between them and the republicans All 
ariſtocratic influence will be then baniſhed from this Houſe, it 
will become a mere democratic aſſembly, and the more Catholic 
the more democratic. Then adieu to all eſtabliſhment ; church 
and ſtate will vaniſh before them, an immediate attempt to turn 
this mooarchical government into a republic under the protection 
of France, and ſevered from the Britiſh empire, will be the con- 
ſequence, This nation will become a field of battle for the 
Britiſh and the French, as Sicily formerly for the Romans and 
Carthaginians ; miſery and deſolation will ovet helm the country 
like a deluge, and _ away Proteſtant and Roman Catholic 
in one common ruin ; Britain, as heretofore, muſt, from the 
geographical ſituation of the country, prove victorious, and ex- 
perience will teach her the neceſſity of uniting this country for 
ever to the Britiſh empire, which ſhe, fatally for her own and 
our happineſs, neglected to do at the revolution, when ſhe had it 
in her power. If this bill ſhould paſs this Houfe and the Peers, 
it is imnoflible that the King could give the royal aſſent to it. 
Part of the King's coronation oath, ſettled at the revolution, is 
as follows: I will, to the utmoſt of my power, maintain the 
« Proteftant religion as by lad eſtabliſhed, and prelerve to the 
60 biſhops and clergy, and to the churches committed to their 
4 care, all ſuch rights and privileges, as by law do, or ſhall ap- 
& pertaiato' them, or any of them.” This oath has conſiderable 
additions made to it by the act of Union between England and 
Scotland in the reign of Queen Anne. That act enaQts as fol- 
lows ; * that all acts then in force for the eſtabliſhment and pre- 
& ſervation of the church of England, and the doctrine, wor- 
4 ſhip and government thereof, ſhall be in force for ever. That 
« every King or Ps at his or her coronation, ſhall take and 
« ſubſcribe an oath to maintain and preſerve inviolably the ſaid 
4 ſettlement of the church of England, and the doctrine, diſ- 
ic cipline, and government thereof, as by law eſtabliſhed, with- 
4 in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, the dominion of 
« Wales, and the town of Berwick, and the territories there- 
4 unto belonging. That this act ſhall for ever be a fundamental 
<« and effential part of the treaty of union between England and 
« Scotland.” I have already ſhewn, that the bill, if paſſed 
into a law, would not only fubvert the civil conſtitution, but 
that it would ſubvert the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment 3; and that 
therefore his Majeſty, a moſt religious pious prince, could not, 
conlittent with the obligation of his coronation oath, give his 
royal aſſent to ſuch a bill. It has been argued, that the royal 
veto is now extinguiſhed by diſuſe, and that the King is, by the 
" conſtitution of the kingdom, obliged to give his royal aſſent to 
any act which has been 440" of by the Houſes of Lords and 
Commons ; and that if the Houſes of Lords and Commons 
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ſhould agree upon an act for aboliſhing the Proteſtant religion, 
or even Chriſtianity itſelf, the King would be obliged to give the 
royal aſſent to the act, and that his doing ſo, would be no breach 
of his oath, This argument is pilfered alſo from the letter of 
the Romiſh agent in England to a right hon. baronet already 
mentioned, but he uſes it in a more diſguiſed and jeſuitical man- 
ner than it is ſtated in this Houſe. Little credit is | to the ar- 
guments of this Romiſh agent ; during the American war, he 
conſtantly preached up in Parliament the moſt violent republican 
doctrines; when it pleaſed God to affli& his Majeſty with a moſt 
grievous malady, to the great grief of all his faithfal ſubjects, 
this man was impious enough to declare in the Engliſh Houſe of 
Commons, that God Almighty had hurled his Majeſty from his 
throne ; as it was aſſerted in the Engliſh and Iriſh papers of that 
day. Upon the deſtruction of Chriſtianity in France he changed 
his opinions, and wrote violently againſt the French democrats, 
for doing the ſame things which he had ſo often, and with ſuch 
energy, commended, when performed by the American repub- 
licans. The reaſon is plain—the Americans then ſtood in need 
of the aſſiſtance of the French, who at that time profeſſed the 
Roman Catholic religion ; the Americans therefore favoured the 
Roman Catholic religion, but the French, in their late revolu- 
tion, proſcribed all Chriſtianity ; conſequently the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, which this agent tiles pulling down the majeſty 
of religion. Hence ile lachryme of that gentleman, and hence 
his recantation of republicaniſm. This argument to prove that 
his Majeſty may at any time violate his coronation oath, both in 
premiſes and concluſion, may be fairly denied ; either or both 
Houſes of Parliament cannot diſpenſe with the obligation of his 
Majeſty's oath ; it was never before aſſerted that they would aſ- 
ſume the pretended power of the Pope of Rome, of abſolving 
from the obligation of oaths, neither can it be conceded that his 
Majeſty's veto is gone by diſuſe. A caſe may be however put 
further, to ſhow the abſurdity of the argument; By Iriſh acts 
of parliament unrepealed, the kingdom of Ireland is declared to 
be for ever annexed to and dependant upon the imperial crown 
of England, and that whoever is king of England becomes 
thereby 725 ad king of Ireland. If a bill was to paſs both 
Houſes of Parliament in Ireland for aboliſhing the Proteſtant re- 
ligion, and for eſtabliſhing the Roman Catholic religion in Ire- 
land, could his Majeſty, conſiſtent with the coronation oath 
taken by bim in England, purſuant to the act of union, give 
the royal aſſent to ſuch bill, whilſt the act of union remained in 
full force in Great Britain ? The Romiſh agent in England will 
ſcarce aſſert that he could. The Doctor concluded his long 
ſpeech with a declaration, that he would vote for the rejection of 
the bill. | 3 
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Mx. G. Poxsonsy ſaid, that ſenſible as he was that at ſuch 
an hour the Houſe was too much fatigued to hear him, and him- 
ſelf too much fatigued to ſay any thing worth their hearing, he 
would be very ſhort ;- ſome things, however, had come out in 
debate, which made it neceſſary for him to ſay a few words. 
With reſpect to the hon. and learned gentleman (Dr. 8 
he entertained for him the greatell N in and though he entire- 
ly diſſented from all his opinions, yet conſcious that they were 
the reſult of conviction, he reſpected them. The hon. gentle- 
man had certainly b:ought his mind into a very odd ſlate, for 
he now believed things much more ftrapge than even the Catho- 
lics believed. On thoſe men he charged tenets, which not only 
no Catholic, but no rational being could entertain, He could 
aſſure the hon. gentleman that he need not fly from the Catho- 
Jics—for he could aſſure him they did not think he will be damn- 
ed for not heing a Catholic Even Dr. Troy himſelf, he could 
aſſure him, did not believe this, however what he had written 
ouzht to be interpreted. Dr. Toy knew very well, that he 
would as probably be damned for not riding on horſchack ! The 
hon. gent!eman had ſaid, that he cared: nor for their adoration 
of ſaints aud the Virgin Mary—but that he ſeriouſly feared the 

ower of the Pope! and that it was on that ground that he 
would not admit them into the conſtitution. In this opinion too 
the hon. and learned gentleman was ſingular, for he was certain 
there was ſcarcely another man in the kingdom who was afraid 
of the Pope! His holincſs was indeed almoſt the only man in 
Europe whom no body was afraid of, and who was afraid of 
every body : his holineſs the Pope ! who can with difficulty pre- 
Jerve bis wretched dominions ; his holineſs the Pope! who can 
ſcarcely keep the mob of Rome from tearing him from his chair; 
his holineſs the Pope formidable-to the houſe of Hanover ſeated 
on the throne of the Britiſh empire ! His hon. friend feared the 
powers of the Pope, while another right hon. 2 blamed 
the right hon. baronet who ſupported the bill for laughing at his 
wth. becauſe indeed his holineſs had been too much in the 
bit of being laughed out of countenance ! 3 
An hon. member had aſſerted, that his right hon. friend who 
introduced the bill had evaded the queſtion; he had aſſerted that 
the bill went io repeal the bill of rights, and that any who 
ſhould act under the bill would incur the penalties of premunire. 
If we judged from the confidence with which the hon. gentle- 
man had made theſe aſſertions, one would be led to imagine he 
9: ſomething of the ſubject gn which he had decided ſo pe- 


- * 


#7 


boy 


on. gentleman did not know any thing of the matiter—for if 
e bad he would bave known (though he could not much de- 
pend on the hon. gentleman's explanation of an act of parlia- 
ment) that none of theſe penalties would attach to the perſon 


beer a little confideration, however, it appeared the 
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acting under the bill if it ſhould paſs: and what had the bill of 
hts to do with this bill? Juſt as much as his holineſs the Pope, 
ng whom another learned member was ſo much afraid. The bill 
of rights enacted (though in fact it enacted nothing in thig 
country) certain oaths ; thoſe of allegiance and ſupremacy - but 
theſe were part of the compact entered into between the crown 
and the people of Great Britain the word « Ireland” never 
occurred in chi: ſtatute, though in every Britiſh ſtatute ſuppoſed 
to bind Ireland it did occur. But at any rate, did gentlemen 
mean to lay that the obligation of the ſtatute was eternally 
binding, and that the parliament of that day had power to bind 
all poſterity fur ever? It was a monſtrous dorine— gentlemen 
did not ſec the length to which it would carry them; for if the 
decifion of that parliament was binding for ever in that inttance, 
it was binding for ever in all gther caſes without exception. 

As little had the coronation oath to do with this bill for that 
oath was enacted before the laws were paſſed, which this bill 
would repeal—yet by the magic of argument gentlemen found a 
way of making this oath binding on the monarch to the obſerv- 
ance of laws which were not enaQed until three years after- 
ward. No! the corunation oath did not bind the King not to 
aſſent to ſuch laws as ſhould be enacted, but it bound him to 
execute thoſe laws which ſhould be enacted to preſerve the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and to ſecure to the biſhops their churches, &c. 
Could any gentleman ſeriouſly believe that this oath tied up the 
King in his legiſlative capacity? It would he a frrange conſtitu- 
tution indeed which could be guilty of ſuch abſurdity ! ynqueſ- 
tionably it was in his executive capacity only that this oath re- 
ſtrained him; no men were ever ſo prepoſterous as to think of 
binding up one brauch of the legiſlature by oath to all futurity. 

The hon. gentleman has oblerved, that befare this ſeſſion of 
parliament the country had been quiet—and he has looked re- 
proach at this ſide of the Houle, for he has not ventured openly 
to expreſs his idea, that it was Proteſtant ambition which had 
plunged the country into tumult. He would tell that hon. gen- 
tleman that it was nat Proteſtant ambition,. nor Catholic ambi- 
tion, nor any thing which had been done by any man in that 
Houſe, which bad plunged the cauntry into tumult ; but he 
would inform the hon. gentleman what it was that had excited 
8 was miniſterial duplicity. The hon. gentleman, if he 

a confidential miniſter, as he affe&s to be, knows what had 
r it, what had produced the diſorders. The hon. mem- 
ber has ſaid it was not ſurprifing that the Proteſtants had not 
expreſſed their ſentiments on this meaſure—for, ſaid he, did 
not Lord Fitzwilliam receive multiplied addreſſes on the ſukject, 

and did he not anſwer each of them in a pamphlet?“ ——Is 


this a juſt repreſentation which the hon. member gives of the 
Froteſtants of Ixclagd ? 2 mean chat they do not ex- 
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preſs their feeling on amoſt inte reſting meaſure, hecauſe a Lord 
Lieutenant or his Secretary happens to think differently from 
them? Are theſe the bold, the high-minded Pioteſtants? If 
that hon. member means to compliment them, I fear they will 
not thank him much for the manner which he has taken of do- 
ing it. But why did not the hon. member himſelf raiſe his 
yoice even ſoftly againfl the meaſure, when he obſerved the 
viceroy, about to carry it? The hon. gentleman is ſometimes 
all gentleneſs, though now he is all fierceneſs ;—why did he not 
hint in one of his gentle moods his diſapprobation of his admi- 
niſtration whom he obſerved about to repeal the bill of rights and 
fubvert the Proteſtant eſtabliſhment? Why did he ſecond an addreſs 
to this very viceroy, and go on acting with his treacherous mi- 
niſters who were betraying the country ? : 

Gentlemen who have ſpoken againſt the bill, proffer their lives 

22d fortunes in ſupport of the church and conttitution. It is a 
brave offer—but it isa very fafe one too; for the gentlemen know 
as well as I do, that they will never be called on for either. For 
my own part, without making ſuch pompous profeſſions, I am 
as much a friend to both the church and the conſtitution as they 
are; and if { thought that this bill would in the ſmalleſt degree 
endanger either, I would be the firlt to reiect it. But I know 
there is no ſuch danger—I know that the Catholics have neither 
any intereſt in overturning either, nor any wiſh to do it—and if 
they had, I know they have not the power. 
Much has been ſaid of ſupporting the Proteſtaut intereſt, — 
What do gentlemen mean by that word? Do they mcau, by ſup- 
porting the Proteſtant intereſt, to protect the property of Protef- 
tants, or the lives of Proteitants ? If this be their meaning I moſt 
heartily adopt their ſentiment, and profeſs myſelt as warm and 
hearty 'as they are in that cauſe.— But if, by the Proteſtant inte- 
reſt, they mean an excluſive enjoyment of the benefits of the con- 
ſtitution by Proteſtants, I am no fupporter of the Proteſtant in- 
tereſt. The time of excluſive enjoyment ſeems to be paſt, and T 
think, therefore, the time for adopting ſuch a bill as this is now 
come. It appears wonderful that there is any man who does not 
ſee this. To no member of this Houſe do | mean to attribute 
improper motives, but I cannot help ſaying, that the reaſons 
which have been urged againſt this bill come from another coun- 
try. This interference of that country on the preſent occaſion I 
think has ariſen from one of two motives—either a wiſh to colour 
the recal of Lord Fitzwilliam, or to keep this country 'weak by 
keeping it divided. —This poliey, I had hoped, was paſt in Great 
Britain. The wiſhed project of fomenting religions diſſentions, 
in order to facilitate the management of Ireland, certainly once 
exiſted, and is acknowledged and inculcated by a man of eminent 
character, and a ſtaunch whig.—The perſon I allude to is a Biſhop 
Burnet, who ſays (I have not his words written, but I thin 
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T have an accurate recollection of them.) —“ Some perſons about 
this time raiſed in Ireland the humour of hig and tory ; but it de- 
ſerves to be conſidered whether it be for the intereſt of Englaud 
that there ſhould be any diſtinction known in that country, but 
the diſtinction of Prot cſtant and Papiſt.“ Liberal as this gentle- 
man was in whatever concerned his own country, he thought it 
right to keep alive the religious difference between Papiſt and Pro- 
teltant, and profeſſedly for the purpole of weakening Treland for 
the benefit of Great Britain, | 

I now call on gentlemen very earneſtly,” to conſider the ſitua- 
tion in which they ſtand, and what has paſſed in this country 
recently; they had ſeen an adminiſtration encourage the Proteſ- 
tant againſt the Catholic pretenſions; they had ſeen the ſame ad- 
miniſtration excite the claims of thoſe ſame Catholics ; and, ulti- 
mately, they had ſeen that very adminiſtration, after having al- 
ternately encouraged each party againſt the other, paſs a bill in 
favour of thoſe Catholics, in oppoſition to the ſentiments of the 
Proteſtants, which that adminiſtration had excited. Would gen- 
tlemen be humble enough to continue playing this game ? If not, 
there was but one way to avoid it, and that was to put an end to 
the poſſibility of difference between the two deſcriptions, by 
adopting the Catholics into the boſom of the conſtitution, and 
thus bleſs and exalt the country. 


The Hon. Mr. STzwarrT roſe to make a few remarks on the 
2dminiſtration of Lord Fitzwilliam, and on the pamphlets pub- 
liſhed, containing his lordſhip's anſwers to the addreſſes of the 
Roman Catholics. He ſaid he did not conſider that any gentle- 
man, who was not really in office and reſponſible, could with 
propriety be called the miniſter. He admitted he moved an ad- 
dreſs to his Majeſty, on Lord Fitzwiiliam's being appointed lord 
lieutenant of Ireland. 


Mr. Curran ſaid he meant not, at that late hour, to trouble 
the Houſe at large on the queſtion. He had from the firſt been 
a friend to the deliverance of the Catholics. He thought their 
claims irreſiſtable on every principle of policy and juſtice.— 
He had more than once given his reaſons for that opinion. It 
was not neceſſary then to repeat them. Never did a cauſe ſtand 
leſs in need of additional defence. Very little therefore would he 
now add.; particularly as the ſpeech of a right hon. gentleman 
had made it manifeſt that gentlemen had come with their minds 
prepared upon the ſubject, and that it was a queſtion of diviſion, 
and not of debate. He felt himſelf forced, he ſaid, to riſe to ſet 
right ſome things that had been aſſerted in the debate. An hon. 
and learned gentleman had been pleaſed to mix the names of the 
Catholics with that of Mr. Jackſon, who was lately tried for 
treaſon, It way only juſtice to that body of our fellow-ſubje&s 
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to ſay, iti the preſence of the Attorney General, who conduQed 
that proſecution, that not one ſyllable was faid upon the trial, 
nor-did any circumftance whatſoever appear, that could warrant 
eveu a ſuſpicion of the moſt diſtant intercourſe between any one 
Catholic and that unfortunate man; and he was glad of being 
able to make that aſſertion in that public place, in order that if 
any calumny of that ſort ſhould be ever uttered againſt them, it 
might be known to be moſt malicious and unfounded. He ad- 
verted very pointedly on the impropriety of talking ſo familiatly 
of the names of individuals in parliament. It was, he ſaid, abuſ- 
ing the abſent, who ought to have at leaft opportunity of an- 
fwering—or of ſaying, what they probably would ſay, that they 
thought ſuch aſperſions unworthy of reply. It was alſo, he ſaid, 
aſſerted, that the bill was penned in a particular quarter, on 
which the learned gentleman had been very liberal of contemptu- 
ons language—He begged to afſure him he was miſtaken ; the 
bill was not penned by thoſe perſons. 

If it was blameable, it was only juſt to ſay where the guilt was 
chargeable. Part of the guilt, he ſaid, was with himſelf—he had 
aſſiſted in framing that bill. The right hon. mover had the greater 
part of the guilt to anſwer for; he was at a loſs, however, to find 
out in what that guilt conſiſted. He had thought of it much, 
but he could not find out the criminality. The nation was of his 
opinion—every perſuaſion was of his opinion; he was convinced, 
therefore, not of its guilt, but of its juſtice. He was ſatisfied 
that if Ireland was to be ſaved, it could be done only by the 
emancipation of the Tatholics, and the union of the people. It 
is no longer, he ſaid, a queſtion between the Proteſtants and the 
Catholics, but between the minifter and the country ; the mode 
of the debate had ſhewn this. Gentlemen hed not even touched 
upon the firſt arguments upon which they had formerly ſupported 
their oppoſition namely, the danger to property. They had 
this night confined themſelves to idle aſperſions on the perſons of 
the Catholics, or to idle boaſting of their own loyalty and ortho- 
dox. For his own part, he ſaid, he thought there was no great 
merit in having the one, nor any great certainty of having the 
other, to boaſt of. If he was not convinced the preſent bill was 
perfectly reconeileable with both, he ſhould not think of giving it 
the warm ſupport which he had, and would, while he lived, con- 
tinue to give it. 5 

He felt himſelf, be ſaid, falling into the merits of the debate, 
contrary to his reſolution when he roſe. He had heard a learned 
gentleman uſe a very celebrated and reſpected name in a moſt ex- 
traordinary manner. He had heard ſomething like it before; 
he had let it paſs unnoticed. He was unwilling to riſe as the ad- 
vocate of that gentleman's perſon or character; they were too 
bigh above ſuch cenſure to require defence.—There might have 


ſeemed as much egotiſm as zeal or reſpect in taking the province 
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of his defender; but he could not, for the honour of the Houfe, 
ſuffer an idea to go abroad, that the name of Mr. Edmund Burke 
had been treated with diſreſpe&, without exprefling the ſtrongeſt 
indignation at ſuch a breach of decorum. He ſhould lament that 
this Houſe could be thought ſo dead to all ſenſe of ſuch exalted 
merit, as tamely to endure a language, the diſgrace of which 
could fall only on themſelves. But he faid it ſeemed to be a night 
of unmerited imputation. A young member (Mr. Stuart) had 
been pleaſed to ſay, he hoped the preſent adminiſtration would re- 
lieve this country from the bad conduct of the laſt. It was a ſub- 
ject on which he would enter the lifts with the hon. member, 
He was ſorry, he ſaid, fo young a man could entertain ſo mean 
an opinion of the Houſe, as to uſe ſuch language. 

He was ſurpriſed that the young member ſhould, at ſo early an 
age, give the Houſe credit for ſo much levity and inconſiſtency as 
they muſt poſſeſs, if they ſhould liſten quietly to ſuch an aſperſion 
on the character of a viceroy whom they had declared unanimouſly 
to deſerve the thanks of that Houſe, and the confidence of the 
people. As for his part, he ſaid, he ſhould think it time very 
much miſpent to go into any detail of that noble lord*s merits 
with this country ; he rather regretted the conſequences of their 
being ſo univerſally felt as they were. 

He then adverted to an obſervation of the ſame hon. member, 
of office without reſponſibility or place; it was a circumſtance, he 
confeſſed, which marked the government of Lord Fitzwilliam, — 
He ſaw not much likelihood of its being repegted. It would, he 
feared, be as difficult to find the ſame talents” as the diſintereſted- 
neſs of the right hon. member to whom the gentleman had allud- 
ed ; he had lent his great powers to his country without the emo- 
lument of office, He was forry to find the hon. young mem- 
ber not more ſenſible of that merit.—As he advanced in years, 
he truſted that he would think more juſtly, and perhaps improve 
ſo much as to make a ſplendid model the object of more reſpect 
perhaps of imitation. He would take the liberty of faying to 
bim, 

Diſce, Puer, virtutem ex illo, 
Verumque laborem ; 
Fortanam ex alus. 


Dr. DviGznan roſe to explain, that what he had ſaid rela- 
tive to Mr. Burke, was from what appeared in the public newſ- 


Papers. 


At about ten o'clock in the morning Sir J. Buaquites roſe, 
and ſaid, if he had offered himſelf to the attention of the Houſe 
at an earlier hour, be ſhould have Rated at length what he would 
now do in few words, that the bill under their conſideration made 
only a part of one extenſive and well digeſted ſyſtem for an entice 
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change of the conſtitution, leading, through the medium of a 
reform in parliament, to a ſeparation or an union; and he heſi- 
tated the leſs in ſaying ſo, as he was convinced by what the learn- 
ed doctor (Dr. Duigenan) had ſtated, that this bill was not the 
work of the right hon. member who introduced it, but came from 
a ſet of men the moſt deſpicable and dangerous in ſociety not 
from the reſpectable body of the Catholics, whom all men revered. 
He ſhould at an earlier hour have taken ſome pains to convince 
the Houſe of the truth of this poſition ; but in the debate gentle- 
men had ſaved him that trouble, openly avowing the defign of 
grafting upon the preſent meaſure, a radical reform of the repre- 
ſentation of the people in partiament. 

One gentleman in particular (Mr. O*Connor) had faid it with 
more eloquence than diſcretion, —He then, adverting to the pre- 
ſeat ſituation of the kingdom, obſerved, an honourable and learned 
gentleman (Mr. G. Ponſonby) had taken a freedom with his 
own friends, which he ſhould not have ventured to have ſuggeſt- 
ed; for if to the duplicity of adniiniftration the preſent diſturb- 
ances were to be aſcribed, it could not poſſibly attach upon 
Lord Camden's, whoſe government was inſulted on the day of his 
landing, ſo that it mult have been Lord Fitzwilliam's adminiſtra- 
tion which the honourable and learned gentleman had alluded to. 
— Several gentlemen had infinuated, for that was now the faſhion 
in ſpeaking as well as writing, (alluding we ſuppoſe to Lord Fitz- 
william's letters) that had Lord Fitzwilliam continued in the go- 
vernment, this bill would had met with a better fate than was likely 
to attend it at the preſent moment. He begged the Houſe to in- 
dulge him when he ventured to mention ſo inconſiderable a perſon / 
a8 Fimſelf; that nobleman had, with great condeſcenſion and 
breeding harkened to his opinion upon the ſubject, and he had ex- 
plicitly ſtated to his Excellency his determination to reſiſt the 
' meaſure ; the truth of which could be readily verified if certain 

entlemen * preſent ſhould think it worth their while to enquire. 
Bat a ſtronger argument could not be adduced than the very 
warm ſupport it had this night received from gentlemen in office, 
and in the confidence of government. It was upon its principle 
he ſhould reſiſt this innovation—but he ſhould oppoſe it alſo on its 
mode of entering the Houfe, and on other grounds. Petitions 
dictated by the ſocieties in Dublin, brought forward by the body 
in maſs, meant ſomething more than ſupplications.— There was 
no difference in his mind between the highwayman and the beg- 
gar, but in the mode of aſking ; the one implores relief for his 
ſtarving children; the other, with a piſtol at your breaſt, ſays he 
is the younger ſou of a very good family, and if you do not deli- 
© ver your money he mult ſtarve himſelf ;—and would gentlemen in 
their ſenſes put arms into the hands of theſe people, (as enacted by 
the preſent bill) at a moment when according to his judgment, it is 

become the duty of the executive government to take from them 
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all the arms they have, at leaſt, in the diſturbed counties. —Tt was 
much comfort to him, he ſaid, that the meaſure was brought to its 
criſis—a long and inſtructive debate had taken place ;—the thing 
was now without a maſk—the Proteitant power was to be put 
down—but he bleſſed his God, the Proteſtants had not given up 
that power yet ;—no—they had the power Rill in their hands 
they had a good cauſe to defend—and the throne of their king 
to rally to in caſe of need; and under theſe circumſtances, he 
truſted, they would not be ſo mad as to part with the ſmalleſt 
particle of their preſent conſideration, 


The ATrorney GrNERAL cloſed the debate with a few 
words, in ſtrong and decilive terms, againſt the bill; 


And the queltion being loudly called for on all fides, the 
Houſe divided at half after ten o'clock on Tueſday forenoon, 
the 5th of May, when the numbers tor the tejection were 


Ayes—155- Noes—84. 


Tellers for the ayes, Lord Kingſborough, and the Right Hon, 
Mr. Caffe. | | 


Tellers for the noes, Mr. George Ponſonby, and Mr, Mau- 
rice Fitzgerald. 


Tavxsvar, Mar 7, 1795. 
After curſory buſineſs, 


Mr. Gaarrax preſented a bill for eſtabliſhing an effeQual 
police in the city of Dublin, and for repealing ſo much of the 
ſeveral acts heretofore paſſed in this kingdom, and now of force, 


as relate to the police of the ſaid city; which was read a firſt 
time. 


An engroſſed bill for the better regulation of the receipts and 
and iſſues of his Majeſty's treaſury, and for repealing an act of 
Parliament paſſed in the tenth year of Henry the Seventh, en- 
titled, an act authorizing the treaſurer to make all officers as the 
treaſurer of England doth, was read the third time, and paſſed. 


Sir Hava CavexDiSH reported from the committee appoint- 
ed to enquire into the number and condition of the journals, 
printed for the uſe of the members, now remaining in the jour- 
nal office, and into the beſt and moſt economical mode of re- 


princing a complete ſet thereof, and to conſider of ] 
V 


- 
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for making 2 general index thereto, the reſolutions, which the 
committee had directed him to report to the Houſe ; which he 
read in his place, and afterwards delivered in at the table, where 


the ſame were read, viz. 


That it appears to this committee, that there is not one com- 
plete fer of the journals of this Houſe in the clerk's office, ex- 
cept ſuch ſets as are neceffary for the uſe of the ſaid office 


That it is the opinion of this committee, that a new edition of 
journals of this Houſe, containing thirty- one volumes, may be 
reprinted in twenty volumes, or leſs, if the ſame type and man- 
ner be adopted as in the Britiſh journals. 


That it is the opinion of this committee, that the printing 
1500 fets at once will render each ſet conſiderably cheaper than 
tf a fewer number were to be printed. 


That it is the opinion of this committee, that the journals, 
when reprinted, ſhould be delivered in ſheets, and that all ex- 
penſe of binding ſhould be ſaved to the public. 


That it is the opinion of this committee, that it would tend to 
render the new edition more convenient, if many of the reports 
comprized therein were to be ſelected into one or more ſeparate 
volumes, 


And the firſt five of the ſaid reſolutions being ſeverally read a 
ſecond time, were upon the queſtion being thereupon ſeverally 
put, agreed to by the Houſe. 

And the ſixth reſolution being read a ſecond time, 


A motion was made and agreed to, that Mr. Speak er be deſire d 
to order a general index to the journals of this Houſe, to be in- 
ſtantly ſet about and carried on under his direction, and by ſuch 
perſon and perſors as he ſhall think properly qualified and ſhall 
appoint for that purpoſe. 

Alſo, that 1500 fets of the journals of this Houſe be reprint- 
ed according to the ſaid refolution,, by the appointment and un- 
der the direction of the Speaker of this Houſe, and that they be 
delivered to the members in ſheets. 


Mr. Macaztxey prefented to the Houſe the following bills, 
which were reed a firſt time: « 
A bill for fu ther improviug the poſt roads in this kingdom. 


A bill for payment to the company of undertakers of the grand 
canal of certain bounties heretofore granted to them. 


Mo. Mascus BezxtsrorD: preſented to the Houſe, a bill for 


amending the laws for the regulation of lottery offices and for 


preventing the inſurance of lottery tickets; which was received 


and read the firſt time. 
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The Arrogwzw Centrar preſented to the Houſe, a bill for 
confirming grants heretofore made by parents under the great 
ſeal of England; which was received and read the firlt time. 


An engroſſed bill for the further and immediate improvement 
of this kingdom, by enabling archbiſhops, biſhops and other ec- 
dleſiaſtical perſons and &orporations, mallers and fellows of col- 
leges and ſchools, to make leaſes for lives and years, was read the 
third time and paſſed. 


— — — 


Frivay, Mar 8, 1795. 


The revenue bill was read in committee, and ordered to be re- 


ported this day. 


Mr. Henry Ottiwell having, on the motion of the chairman 
of the wide ſtreet committee, been ordered to attend the Houſe 


cis day, | 


Mr. F. HuTcmusow offered, in excuſe for Mr. Ottiwell, that 
he had not been ſerved with the order until a few minutes before, 
and was obliged to attend his own private affairs at that moment. 


The meſſenger of the Houſe, who had ſerved the order, was 
examined, and declared that he had not ſerved Mr. Ottiwell until 
paſt four o'clock on this evening. 


Mr. Ottiwell was ordered to attend next day in cuſtody of the 
Serjcant at Arms. 


An engroſſed bill from the Lords, entitled, an act for eftabliſh- 
ing the new courts of juſtice and new ſeſſion houſe, and conſti- 
tutiog the ſame, and the arrears thereof, within the county of the 
city of Dublin, was read a firſt time. 


The bill for the better education'of perſons profeſſing the Po- 
piſh, or Roman Catholic religion, was read a third time and paſſed. 


— — — 
SaTUrDAY, Mar 9, 1795. 


The Sor ic GENERAL preſented a bill for making, widen- 
ing and repairing the road from Dublin to Ratoath, &c. which 
was read a firſt time, as was alſo, 


A bill preſented by Mr. Mazcus BsasrOb, for oontinuing 
and amending the laws relating to licences for the ſale of ſpiritu- 


ous liquors. é 


A bill preſented by Mr. Grattan, for repealing: the ſeveral 
_ regulatians which affect the trade of a Brewer in this Kingdom. 


Aar 
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The order for the attendance of Henry Ottiwell being read, 
and Mr. Ottiwell attending, he was put to the bar, when, on 
the motion of Mr. Graydon, he was aſked by the Speaker if he 
had not refuſed to give dire& anſwers to the interrogatories of the 
committee of the Houſe, to which Mr. Ottiwell replied, by refer- 
ring to the queſtion of the committee, and the anſwer he had given. 

The queſtion and anſwer were then read from the minutes of 
the committee. Mr. Ottiwell had been aſked if he intended to 
have told the committee the names of his partners in the contract 
on the wide ſtreet buſineſs, if they had aſked him? To which 
he had anſwered, “ that a variety of opinions had gone abroad 
on this ſubject, and he was apprehenſive if he anſwered the queſ- 
tion, it might involve him in litigation and injure his property.“ 


The Sreaxtx then, at the deſire of Mr. Graydon, repeated 
the queſtion, and Mr. Ottiwell avowed the anſwer he had given 
to the committee as his anſwer to the Houle. 


The SpeAaxEx then aſked him to explain how he could be in- 
volved in litigation, or his property injured, by ſimply ſaying 
whether he intended to tell the names of his partners if he had 
been aſked. To which, after ſeveral repetitions of the queſtion, 
for the greater clearneſs, Mr. Ottiwell ſaid, he did not know how 
it might injure him, but his lawyers adviſed him not to anſwer 
any ſuch interrogatories. His propoſal was from Ottiwell aud 
Co. and his title was made out to Ottiwell only. 


Mr. Gzavnon ſaid, he ſhould be the laſt man to wiſh to pro- 
ceed to any thing like ſeverity were it not that his duty as a mem- 
ber of parliament, and chairman of the committee, bound him 
to preſerve the dignity of the Houfe—and he ſhould therefore 

move, that Henry Oitiwell, in refuſing to anſwer thoſe interro- 
gatories, was guilty of a breach of the privileges of the Houſe. 


In this he was ſeconded by Mr. Hoare. 


The Arrorxty Central wiſhed, that Mr. Ottiwell might 
fully under&end the queſtion propounded to him, as it ftruck him 
that poſſibly he might not underſtand it. 


Mr. Hoare contended that nothing but contumacy, and a 
eontempt of the authority of the Houſe, could induce him to 
perſiſt in his refuſal. The Engliſh language could not preſent a 
clearer or more ſimple queſtion.—The poor man at the har had 
been charged with a fraud upon the public, in which no leſs than 
- 120,cccl. of the public property was at ſtake.— The Houſe of 
Lords of England had ſpent a courſe of about ſeven years in- 
veſtigating charges agaiaſt a public delinquent, at the impeach- 
ment of the Houſe of Commons, where the ſum was but 
30,000. and here was a man refuſing to anſwer the interroga- 
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tories of the Houſe of Commons of Ireland, a temple conſecrat- 


ed to juſtice, for which refuſal he would be attached in any in- 
ferior court of equity. 


Mr. Mason defended Mr. Ottiwell.— He ſaid the queſtion 
propoſed to him was one of the moſt inſidious poſſible—as it was 
impoſſible to ſay how his anſwer might be turned to his injury 
one way or the other. —The queſtion, for inſtance, went to aſk 
him by a fide-wind, whether he had partners or not—the very 
thing he wiſhed to conceal. Mr. Ottiwell on the whole of this 
buſineſs had been treated with unparalleled feverity.—An hon. 
gentleman had. alluded to the trial of a perſon before the Houſe 
of Lords in England—but he had been ſubjeQed to only one tri- 
bunal, whereas Mr. Ottiwell had been tried before two, on the 
very fame charge, and at one and the ſame time, to wit, the 
committees of both Houſes of Parliament. 

The contract he had made, if it was a profitable one, certain- 
ly ought to be fo, for it was taken at a very great riſk, by his 
propoling terms conſiderably more liberal than any other bidder ; 
and there was reaſon to apprehend that the preſent proſecutions 
againſt him were inſtigated by the means of thoſe very combining 
contractors whom he had outbid. His property, however, had 
ſuffered moſt material injury, his title had been thrown into 
doubt, and he was not only prevented thereby, for three years 
paſt, from letting a foot of the ground he had taken, though un- 


der a monſtrouſly heavy rent, but thoſe perſons to whom he had 
let, refuſed to pay him a ſhilling rent. WT 


Mr. Currs faid, he certainly would not wiſh to preſs any m 
to any anſwer which might injure himſelf or his property, but . 
thought the Houſe of Commons entitled to ſome explanation 
on the fimple queſtion laſt propounded. How could a man be 
injured by ſaying what his intentions were, whether to anſwer 
or not, a queſtion if it had been propounded, which was not aſked 
him? He could not fee how by any poſlibility the anſwer to ſuch 
a queſtion could do him injury; but he could not admit ſuch a 
pretence as a man ſetting up his own unqualified doubts, or his 


groundle ſs ſuppoſit ione, or his caprice, as a pretence for refuſing 
to anſwer the queſtions of that Houſe. 


The Hon. F. HuTcuinsox ſaid, with great reſpect and defe- 


rence, tbat if the right hon. gentleman had heard the argument 


of his Majelty's Attorney General on one fide, and his Solicitor 
General on the other, he would be competent to underſtand the 
point of law on which Mr, Ottiwell's anſwer might be injurious. 


Mr. Currs replied with ſome pleaſantry, that if ſuch was the 
glorious uncertainty of the law, he did not wiſh to be involved in 


3 
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ſych inveſtigation : He hoped, however, the hon, member would 
allow him a little common ſcale, for certainly if he did nat under. 
ſtand his duty to the Houſe on the preſent couduct of Mr. Otti- 
well, he was very unfit to come there; and that if Mr. Ottiwell 
per ſiſted, he ſhould certainly ſupport the motion. 


Colonel BLAG nE could not conceive how Mr. Ottiwell 
would refuſe to anſwer, unleſs he was bound by oath or by honour 
not to tell who his partners were. ay 


Mr. Hoax preſſed the queſtion. 


The SrzArEx deſired, that as the Houſe wy thin, gentlemen 
would not go away until the queſtion was decided ;—inſlantly 
above a dozen members left the Houſe. 

The queſtion was now put, and the Houle divided, 

Ayes,—--26 Nots,—2 3 


which * reported by the tellers, Mr. Spa ER ſaid, that there 
not being 40 members, the Houſe muſt adjourn to Monday. 


Movvar, Mar 11, 1795. ; 


Mr. -Gravpon revived his motion of Saturday, that Henry 
Ottiwell, in having refuſed to anſwer the interrogatories of that 
Houſe, was guilty of an high breach of the privileges thereof. 


Mr. Mason oppoſed this motion, and moved the previous 
queſtion. + | 
Aſter ſome diſcuſſion, Mr. Graydon's motion was carried. 


Mr. GaAvpon further moved, that Mr. Ottiwell be ordered 
into the cuſtody of the Serjeant at Arms.—Agreed to. 


Mr. Hoare moved for leave to bring in a bill for declaring 
the law relative to tithes, whereby kitchen gardens not exceeding 
one acre were to be exempted. ; 


Thie was oppoſed by Dr. Dusan, the CHanceLLoOR of the 
Excnrques, Mr. MaxweLt, Dr. Bxowne and Mr. Jonssox, 
and ſupported by Mr. Curran and Mr. Tionz; but on the 
queſtion being put, it was negatived. | 


Mr. Mason having reported from the committee of the whole 
Hcuſe, to whom the ſame was referred, their reſolutions, That 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his Excellency the Lord Lieu- 
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tenant, to lay before his Majeſty the humble defire of the Houſe, 
that the ſum of 5,060. be advanced to ſuch perſon or perſons as 
the Speaker ſhall authorize to receive the ſame, towards the ex- 
penſe of reprii ting 1500!. ſets of the journals, and that in like 
manner 500l. towards making a general index to the ſame. 


Which reſolutions being agreed to, the addreſs was ordered. 


Mr. Masox preſented a bill to render more effectual the act 
reſpecting the collection of the public money ; which bill was 
read a firſt time; as was 


A bill preſented by the CAxcEILOR oF THE Exchtapsa, 
that the acceptance of the office of chief governor of this king- 
dom, by the Speaker ofthe Houſe of Commons, ſhall not vacate 
his ſeat in Parliament. 


The following reſolutions, were then preſented by the Caan- 
CELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER, agreed to and made ſtanding or- 
ders : 


That no bill relating to religion, or the alteration of the laws 
concerning religion, be brought into the Houſe, until the pro- 
© pofition ſhall have been firſt conſidered by a committee of the 
„whole Houſe, and agreed to. 


«© That no bill relating to trade, or the alteration of the laws 
* concerning trade, ſhall be brought into the Houſe, until the 
10% propoſition ſhall be firſt conſidered in a committee of the whole 
« Houſe, and agreed to.“ 


Mr. Foxes preſented a bill to explain, amend and render 
more effectual an act paſſed in the thirty. firſt year of his preſent 
Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for the relief of inſolvent debtors, 
' with reſpect to the impriſonment of their perſons 3 which was 
received and read the firſt time ; as was 


A bill preſented by the ATTorney General, for more ef- 


fectually preſerving the peace in the city of Dublin and the diſ- 
tri& of the metropolis ; and | 


A bill preſented by Mr. Trop, for dire&ing the application 
of the ſum of five thouſand five hundred pounds granted by Par- 
liament jo the Dublin Society, for the improvement of huſban- 
dry and other uſeful arts, and for the more effectual recovery of 
ſuch money as appears due to the ſaid ſociety. 
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Tuussbav, Mar 12, 1795. 


Mr. Forzes ſaid, that on the former night he had given no- 
tice of his intention to introduce two bills ; one for regulating 
the board of commiſſioners of impreſt accounts, with a view to give 
efficiency to the board of treaſury ; and the other was to ſepa- 
rate the juriſdiction of the board of cuſtoms and exciſe : but 
fince that, an order had been adopted by the Honſe, that no bill 
ſhall be entertained, till the principle of ſuch bill was firſt taken 
into conſideration, he moved that the Houſe do forthwith reſolve 
itlelf into committee, to conſider the principles of ſaid bills. 


The Cuaxcrrox of ThE ExcHEqQuer declined going into 
the diſcuſſion, at the ſame time he by no means reſiſted the prin- 
ciple. But as the ſeſſion was now near cloſing, that was the rea- 
fon for his declining entering into a diſcuſſion of the ſubject at 


preſent ; and he therefore moved that the order of the day bc 
now read. 


Mr. Fox zes could not fee the neceſſity of cloſing the ſeſſion 
ſo ſoon :—the meaſure of regulating the board of impreſt ac- 
counts was abſolutely neceſſary ; and a bill for that purpoſe, to- 
gether with a bill for ſeparating the juriſdiction of the boards of 
cuſtoms and exciſe, would take but very little time to prepare, 
and might be done by his Majeſty's Attorney and Solicitor Gene- 
rals in a day. He obſerved, that though they might differ on 
other ſubjects, he hoped they would concur in one—that they 
might have the power to inform their conſtituents, on their return, 


that they had given them a due ſecurity for the expenditure of 
the public money. | 


Mr. Jouxson ſaid, that the ſtate of the country was ſuch, as 
required the attendance of gentlemen in their reſpective counties. 


Mr. W. Suirn ſaid that the lateneſs of the ſeſſion was not a 
good argument againſt the adoption of any ſalutary meaſures that 
might be brought forward. "The duty of gentlemen in their at- 
tendance in Parliament, was paramount to every other conſidera- 
tion and though it had been ſaĩd that the attendance of gentle- 
men was neceſſary at preſent in their reſpective counties, yet, at 

the cloſe of the ſeſſion, many gentleman, inſtead of going to re- 
ſide on their eſtates, will reſort to ſome of the watering places. 


The order of the day was carried. & 


An engroſſed bill from the Lords for eſtabliſhing the new courts 
of juſtice, and new ſeſſion houſe, and conſtituting the ſame, and 


their arreas reſpeRively within the county of the city of Dublin, 
was read a third time, and paſſed, 
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An engroſſed bill from the Lords, for ſettling the eſtates of 


the Earl of Clanwilliam, &c. was read a firſt time: alſo an en- 


groſſed bill from the ſame, for amending the act for eſtabliſhing 


public infirmaries. 


Mr. BacweLr preſented the Timakoe turnpike bill; which 


was read a firſt time. 


Mr. Typp preſented a bill to indemnify perſons who have 
omitted to qualify according to law. Read a firſt time. 


— — — 


Wepxesoar, Mar 13, 1795. 


Sir Lavxexcet ParsoNs roſe to make his promiſed motion. 
The ſubject, he ſaid, was one of the firſt conſtitutional import- 
ance: it was, whether the Houſe would ſuffer the laws of the 
land to be violated ; whether they would ſuffer a viceroy to ex- 
erciſe a diſpenſing power, which the king would not be per- 
mitted to exerciſe with impunity. 

He went on to ſtate the hiſtory of the augmentation of the 
army in 1769, and the ſtipulation then entered into: that of 
the army, then augmented to 15,000 men, 12,000 effective men 
were, by law, engaged to remain in this country for its defence. 
This compact, in order to make it more ſolemn and binding, 
had been introduced in two of the moſt ſolemn acts of the le- 
giſlature—the Great Money-bill, and the Mutiny-bill. This 
was done becauſe the legiſlature of that day thought that a 
compact, thus ratified, no viceroy could be found hardy enough 
to violate, The ſame proviſion had been continued in every 
money bill which had paſſed from that time to the adminiſtration 
of Lord Harcourt. At that time Government thought that ſome 
part of the ſtipulated number might be ſpared for the ſervice of 
the empire elſewhere. A right hon. gentleman (Sir John Bla- 
quire) then in office, brought in a bill to juſtify the ſending 
away of 4c00 of the number ſtipulated by the compact for the 
home defence. What could this mean but that no viceroy had a 
power to ſend away any part of that force, without the conſent 
of Parliament? This was the opinion of the law officers of that 
day; he hoped the Jaw officers of the preſent day would not be 
leſs anxious to ſupport the law of the land, and to puniſh the 
violation of it. 

In the Duke of Portland's adminiſtration it was again 
thought proper to remove ſome part of the bome troops, and 
again it was thought neceſſary to procure an act of the legiſla- 
ture to juſtify it. He here went into a very full recapitula- 
tion, to ſhew that at all times a diſpenſing power had been ab- 
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horred by the Britiſh conftitution, and that even a mandate from 
the king himſeff could not juſtify a ſubject in diſperſing with, or 
violating any laws of the land. Sometimes, indeed, in caſes of 
urgent and indiſpenſable neceſſity, the officers of the Crown had 
ventured for the public good to ſuſpend laws ; but if they had, 
they always followed the ſuſpenſion by an application for indem- 
nity. Ia the preſent inſtance, where the law of the country had 
been violated, there was neither a neceſſity for the act, nor an 
indemnity applied for, after the act had been committed ;—nay, 
the viceroy of Ireland had treated the law of the land with a 
degree of contempt which he would not have ventured to ſhew 
to a common act of veſtry in England. If a compact thus ſo- 
lemnly entered into between the Crown and the people were 
not binding, what could be ſo?— If a viceroy could, in defiance 
of law, ſtrip the country of its defence, what ſecurity could be 
had for life or for property? Every thing dear to a man would 
lie at the feet of a lord lieutenant ; for no act could be more 
ſolemn than that by which this compact is ſanctioned. By an 
act paſſed in Lord Townſhend*s adminiſtration, a further aug- 
mentation of 50co men was judged neceſſay for the defence; 
this, with the former, are 17,000 men; at leaſt, however, there 
were 12,000 ſecured to the defence of the country by Parlia- 
ment, among whom the invalids were not numbered, as appeared 
from the ſtatement of the 12,000 who were deſcribed at the 
formation of the original compact. But how ſtood matters in 
this country laſt year ?—In 1794, in the month of July, there 
were only 7000 men in the country, as appeared from the 
monthly returns of the army for that year now before the Honle ; 
this deficiency was created at a moment the moſt critical for 
this country, and for the empire, which it had ever known—a 
moment when, if Lord Howe's fleet had been defeated; or had 
met even a dubious victory, Ireland would have been the firſt 
object of the French force; but not only had the country been 

| defrauded of the quantity of force, but the quality of it; for 
among the 7000 men which remained in the country in the 
month of July, there was only one old regiment, (the 19th) 
the reſt were raw recruits, without arms, and without diſcipline. 
After expatiating for a conſiderable time very ably on the aggra- 
vated nature of this violation of the law of the land by Lord 
Weſtmorland, and ſhewing the miſchievous conſequences that 
muſt reſult from ſuffering it to go unpuntſhed, he concluded by 
moving the following reſolution : | 

4 Reſolved, that John Earl of Weftmorland, by authoriz- 


ing ſuch a number of regular troops to be ſeat out of this 
country as left the remainder conſiderably leſs than the number 
appointed by law for the defence thereof, has been guilty of a 
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vialation of the compact entered into with the Crown, and of 
diſpenſing with the law of the land.” 


Mr. CoxoLLy ſaid, that if this motion had not been made 
by the hon. baronet, he ſhould have felt himſelf called upon, as 
the mover of the augmentation in 1769, to make it. When he 
had made that motion, a member whom very few that he ad- 
dreſſed could remember (Dr. Lucas) propheſied, that thoſe 
troops would be maintained and paid by the country during peace, 
and never ſuffered to remain here in time of war. The hon. 
baronet had been properly reſtrained laſt ſeſſion from making the 
motion, by the ſtate of the country, but now between mulitia 
and army we were able to meet any enemy. 


Sir J. BLaQu1xRE roſe, he ſaid, not as the champion but the 
honeſt defender of John Earl of Weſtmorland, a man who had 
done more for this kingdom than perhaps any one who had ever 
preceded him in office, and who was eminently deſerving of the 
grateful remembrance of the country for that very conduct which 
the two honourable gentlemen had that night thought proper to 
arraign. He could not repreſs his attoniſhment, (he was going 
to ſay his indignation,) at this poſthumous motion, which, in 

int of time, expreſſion and ſubſtance, was entirely beyond the 
imits of his comprehenſion. The han. gentleman bad waſted 
a great deal of time deſcanting on the criminality of the diſ- 

oſing power, and the violation of the law; points which be 
believed would not be controverted by any member on his ſide of 
the Houſe. This was a meaſure to be argued on its broad 
round, and no other ; and the only queſtion was, Did Lord 
Weſtmorland act for the beſt poſſible advantage of the Britiſh 
empire, at a time when the nation was engaged with a ferocious 
and powerful enemy which threatened to ſhake theſe kingdoms to 
their very foundations? This was the ſubject for the conſideration 
of the Houſe ; the principle and ſpirit of the law which had 
been alluded to, and not the technical conſtruction of a particu- 
lar phraſe or letter. Invaſion or rebellion are the words of the 
act; but muſt the enemy be ſuffered to land, or an inſurrection 
to rage in Great Britain till it becomes a rebellion, before this 
country ſhall lend its aſſiſtance, at a time when plots for inſur- 
rection and rebellion were diſcovered and — to burſt forth? 
It was repygnant to common ſenſe to ſuppoſe it; and more eſ- 
pecially at a time when the vigilance and good conduct of that 
nobleman had ſo eſtabliſhed this country in peace and ſecurity, 
that troops might be readily ſpared. For what particular purpoſe 
the hon. gentleman had at this time brought forward this meaſure, 
he was at a loſs to diſcover. To diſturb the public mind, or ſeek 
for popularity at ſo ſerious an expence, the general conduct of 
the two honourable gentlemen made it impoſſible to ſuppoſe; 


* 


* 
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but yet, how to account for ſuch a proceeding now at the cloſe 
of a laborious ſeſſion, the ſecond ſeſſion fince the troops were 
ſent, when cenſure can be of no uſe, and enquiry. of no avail— 
when the thing complained of was aQually done during the 
ſitting of Parliament; a meaſure of the greateſt notoriety, 
which, if it put any danger into the country, ought at that 
time to have been corrected, and not now; when experience has 
ſhewn us, that the meaſure was wiie— when we all fee it has 
tended to the advantage of both kingdoms, that Ireland ſhould 
have ſpared to England ſome of her force when it was wanted, 
and now that Ireland wants aſſiſtance, England ſhould have fent 
us treble that force in return ; does the hon. baronet mean to ſay, 
that threatened, as he aſſerts, this country was with invaſion, it 
might not, in many inſtances, be more effectually ſupported by 
a body of troops from the Iſle of Wight or the Weſt of Eng- 
land, than if theſe troops were ſtationed in the town of Belfaſt ? 
It certainly could. He then went into ſome detail, refuting 
what had been advanced reſpecting the flank companies and in- 
valids; and concluded with repeating, that the conduct of Lord 

Weſtmorland, in this inſtance, was manly, bold, and of the 
higheſt ſervice to the public: that he had, at his peril, and with 
a ſpirit that became his ſtation and his charaRter, ſtepped forth 
to ſerve at the ſame time the kingdom of Ireland and the Britiſh 
empire; that he was proud to give it his decided affent ; that it 
was deſerving the thanks of all unprejudiced men; and, adds 


Sir John, whilſt my life exiſts, I ſhall never ceaſe to extol him 
for it. | | 


Mr. FLleTcntx ſaid, the Houſe was not called on to diſcuſs 
the expediency of removing the troops, which by law ſhould 
have been left in the kingdom, but, whether it was competent 
for a lord lieutenant to diſpenſe with the law of the land. Was 
it becauſe a right hon. baronet had private reaſons for wiſhing 
well to Lord Weſtmorland, that the Houſe was to be told, in 
their legiſlative capacity, they were to ſanction a violation of 
law, and connive at that in a viceroy, for which England would 


depoſe her king—a diſpenſing power ?—He was warmly in fa- 
vour of the meaſure. 


Sir H. LAxcRIsAH contended that the compact had not been 
broken, for that there had always within the year been more than 
12,000 troops in the kingdom, though they did not appear on 
the face of the eſtabliſhment. There were many unformed re- 
giments, which, not being completed, could not be enumerated 
in the return, though they were to all intents effective men, and 
beſides, that there were 17,0c0 militia.— Thinking, therefore, 
the fact on which the motion refted, to be unfounded, and wiſſi- 
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ing, at the ſame time, not to treat it harſhly, he moved the 
queltion of adjournment, 


Mr. ConoLLy obſerved, that this motion of the right hon. 
baronet muſt be founded on a ſuppoſed falfity in the Adjutant 
General's return; for that paper, the only authentic one that 
could be had, ſtated no ſuch numbers as the right hon. ba- 
ronet had mentioned. 


Mr. TiG4z and Mr. VaxptLevus ſupported the original mo- 
tion, and oppoſed the adjournment. 


Mr. W. SM1iTH.—1 cannot ſay how I would vote, if the 
queſtion were put on the hon. baronet's motion ; but the motion 
of adjournment I cannot heſitate to reſiſt. When a queſtion of 
ſuch moment is ſubmitted to the Houſe, as whether a late viceroy 
had violated our law, an attempt to evade inquiry by a motion of 
adjournment, ſeems almoſt indecent. The charge againſt Lord 
Weſtmorland, if unfounded, is at leaſt preciſe ; it is plain and 
intelligible to the commoneſt underſtanding ;—if groundleſs, the 
imputation can be ealily repelled. To evade the queſtion is to 
betray the fame of that noble lord, whom thoſe who move the 
queſtion of adjournment would ſupport; it is like confeſſing that 
they have nothing to ſay in his defence. I am not prepared to 
ſay whether his conduct was juſtiſiable or not; I came down to 
the Houſe, unapprized of the nature of what was to come for- 
ward, and cannot ſay whether I ſhould have voted with the hon. 
haronet or not; the more eſpecially, becauſe legiſlative cenſure 
is a hard proceeding, and one, therefore, which I ſhould ſcruple 
to adopt againſt Lord Weſtmorland, though I were even certain 
that he had violated our laws; —if I conceived that the viola- 
tion was unintended, or committed unguardedly while in purſuit 
of the welfare of this country, I ſhonld, in ſuch caſe, prefer 
to a cenſure on the viceroy's conduct ſome milder way of vin- 
dicating the iaſulted dignity of our laws. But while I am ex- 
pecting arguments to influence my vote, I ſee the diſcuſſion ſtifled 
by a queſtion of adjournment. An act of parliament has been 
cited ;—if the hon. baronet miſtated it, or miſconſtrued, it this 
could be ſhewn. He has accuſed Lord Weſtmorland of ſtripping 
the country of the number of troops which the law aſſigned it. If 
the accuſation be ill founded, the documents might be referred to, 
and confute him; but inſtead of this you call for an adjourn» 
ment. | 

The more doubtful it is, whether or not the accuſation be 
well-founded, the more improper is an attempt to get rid of the 
diſcuſſion ; therefore I am ſpeaking to the purpoſe, and againſt 
the motion of adjournment, when I ſhew that this queſtion is 
by no means free from doubt. From any thing [ have heard, I 
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do much doubt if the law has not been violated, and ſhalt ſtate 
my grounds of doubt as ſtrongs reaſons for reſiſting a motion 
which precludes diſcuſſion. 

 _ Gentlemed talk as if the law were ſatisfied, by withdrawing, 
indeed, the regular troops, but leaving us our militia, This 
is idle ; to talk of the militia eſtabliſhment as at all affecting the 
| preſent queſtion, is groſsly to miſtake the letter and the ſpirit 
of the law—of that compact which Lord Weſtmorland is 
accuſed of having violated. That compa@ was not merely that 
12,000 troops ſhould remain in Ireland; but that of out aug- 
mented eftabliſhment, of the 15,0600 men for whom we paid, 
of theſe very men 12,000 d be left at home for our pro- 
teQtion z- this was the compact. If the inftitution of militia 
rendered ſuch a contract the leſs neceſſary, the legiſlature might 
repeal it ; but ſo long as it continued law, no individual ought. 
to break it; befides, in fact, as we pay the militia too, we 
ſeem im reaſon entitled to their additional protection z—not to 
mention that during. the adminiſtration of Lord Weltmorland 
our dangers and emergencies had at leaſt kept pace with any 
encreaſed ſecurity beſtowed by our militia, But we are aſſured 
that if it were not for our ignorance in militaty affairs, we would 
know that there is a vaſt difference between an eſtabliſhment of 
$5,000 men, and of 15,000 effective men. But, Sir, if there 
be this diſtiaction between the men who compoſe a regiment, 
and the men who can meet an enemy, I am bold to ſay theſe 
latter were what the law intended ſhould remain in Ireland, 
ſince auy others could contribute but little to its defence. Nay, 
Sir, I dare conjecture too, that the troops removed to England 
from this country were effective; yet, furely, if the diſtinction 
be a fair one, it ought to operate with ſtrict impartiality in both 
countries. Will any man ſay the ſpirit of the compact is com- 
plied with, if troops draughted from this country into England 
be effective, while thoſe which are left behind, to defend Ire- 
land, are mere refuſe ? 

The law was ſhortly this: that our eſtabliſhment ſhould conſiſt 
of 15,000 men: that of theſe, England might take three; but 
that of theſe, Ireland muſt have twelve; twelve as efficient as 
the three we ſent away. The militia have nothing to ſay to this 
queſtion. | | 

It was going wide of our ſubject to talk about expediency ; I 
am willing: to acquit my Lord Weſtmorland of all ill intention, 
and ſhould therefore the more ſcruple to concur in a cenſure on 
him. But the inquiry is, whether be has violated the law? not 
whether the violation was expedient ; the law thought fit to leave 
no diſcretion in an individual, nor any thing to his opinions 
of expediency. The queſtion is, did the law' preſcribe that we 
ſhould not have fewer men then 12,000 for our defence? Did 
Lord Weſtmorland diminiſh the number thus preſcribed? This 
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queſtion is too ſerious to evade by an adjournment : But I have 
heard it ſaid, that if we complain: of want of troops, we ſoon ſhall 
have enough. — But, Sir, this is not what we complain of—the 
complaint is, that a viceroy has infringed the laws of Ireland; I 
feel no triumph at this pouring iu troops upon us. Here indeed 
we come to queſtions of expediency ; and give me leave to doubt 
the — of this proceeding ; it is a worſe: mode of atchiev- 
ing what might be otherwiſe atchieved. I think the diſcontents 
which prevail in Ireland might be put a ſtop to in ſome better way 
than by making a barrack of every ſecond. houſe in our metro. 
polis. I cannot fay that I ſhould ſupport the hon. baronet in 
his motion; but I give a hearty negative to the queſtion of ad- 
journment. 


Dr. Browwe ſupported the motion of cenſure. 


Mr. Cuaxax ſhewed that it was the intention of the compact 
that regular troops, and not new levies, were meant by the 12,006 
men. He ſaid it might anſwer gentlemen. in that Houſe to ftate 
jocularly that there were recruiting parties in the country, but 
would that kind of ſtatement ſatisfy the nation? Would 6000 

clawns, without ſhoes, and with ribbands in their hats, ſerve for 
12, 00 men, well arrayed and diſciplined ?He aſſerted that 
when a direct charge of this nature was made, the Houſe would 
abandon their duty if they did not meet it directly He gave his 
fupport to the original motion. 


Mr. M. Bezxzsrozp ſupported the motion for adjournment. 


Mr. Hoa ſpoke in ſupport of the original queſtion, and 
againſb the adjournment. 


Mr. W. B. Poxsoner recollected when the compact, on which 
the prefent motion was grounded, firſt was agreed to: no act of 
parliament was ever more clearly or better underſtood; — that it 
was groſsly violated in the prefent inſtance, he, for one, had not 
a ſhadow of doubt. He faid he was ntterly at a loſs to know, 
why gentlemen, profeſſing to be friends to Lord Weſtmorland, 
ſhould think it better to get ſhut of this queſtion by the queſtion 
of adjournment, than by meeting it on its merits. He hs 

it the moſt injudicious mode poſſible ; for it fixed the imputation 
indelibly. If they met the queſtion fairly, and negatived it, they 
would exculpate Lord Weſtmorland's character; but if they got 
mut of it by the queſtion of adjournment, every body would ſee 
that they were afraid to meet the charge, becauſe they had no 
good arguments to meet it with. He lamented that they endea- 
voured to evade a queſtion of ſo much importance in ſuch a way, 


aud hoped Parliament. would never agree to it. 


— 
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On this Mr. Cooxx roſe and ſtated, in ſupport of Sir Hercules, 
that he had alluded not to the returns before the Houſe alone, 
but to the new levies, a return of which had not been called for; 
that as the charge againſt Lord Weſtmorland was his violation of 
law, the right hon. baronet had a right to take into his contem- 
plation the new regiments as well as the old ones, and to ſhew 
that the parliamentary compact had not been infringed. He then 
ſtated, that from the period of Locd 'Townſhend's adminiftration 
to the beginning of the preſent war, there never had been 12,000 
men in the kingdom, and that nevertheleſs Government had not 
deen cenſured ; that an eſtabliſhment of 12,000 men had always 
been preſerved, but that it was known that no eſtabliſhment could 
have its numbers complete, at the ſame time that Government 
was not authorized to bave an eftabliſhment exceeding the 1 2,000. 
That from Lord Townſhend's time to Lord Buckingham's, the 
effective numbers in the kingdom were from goco to 10,000 ; that 
fince Lord Buckingham's augmentation, by which the non-effec- 
tives had been made effeRives, the numbers had amounted from 
10,000 to 114,000 men; but that at no time were the whole 
numbers effective and when the caſualties occaſioned by deaths 
and defertions were conſidered, it was obvious that no eftabliſh- 
ment could be complete ; that in time of war, when regiments 
were augmented and great bounties were given, caſualties inereaſ- 
ed and deſertions grew more frequent, ſo that the difference be- 
tween the eſtabliſhed and effectiee numbers augmented conſider- 
ably. He would acknowledge, that at a particular period the ef. 
ſective numbers af the old regiments did not amount to 12,000 
men, but the effabliſhment always exceeded that number; and 
during the whole of the year from January to December, new re- 
giments were continually raiſing for the purpoſe of completing 
the parliamentary numbers; that the number of theſe new regi- 
ments varied from 5000 to 10,000 men, fo that at no period was 
this eſtabliſhment left without 12,000 men being actually in the 
kingdom; that as therefore the preſent queſtion was confined to 
the point of ſcrupulous adherence to the law, and did not go to 
the expediency of Lord Weſtmorland's conduct: the hon. baro- 
net was juſtified in adverting to the numbers of the new levies, 
which were conſiderable; and he had no doubt but the can- 
dour of that ſtatement would be admitted by. the right hon. gen- 


Sir H. Cavexnisn ſaid, gentlemen ought to take the new le- 
vies into account, for though not on the eſtabliſhment, yet they 
were maintained by the country for its defence ; and, that in ſuch a 
number, that the Houſe had found it neceſſary to vote 300, oool. 
to defray the charge. | 


Mr. Gaarrax obſerved, that the queſtion was not, whether 
Lord Weſtmorland had diſpenſed with a&s of parliament, but 
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being by papers on your table convicted of having exerciſed a diſ- 
penſing power, the queſtion was, whether the Houſe ſhould pro- 
ceed to impeach him. I am ſure you ought. Nothing can be ſo 
evident as the law, except it be a breach of it. The King in 1769 
ſent a meſſage to this Houſe, that 2, oco men were neceſſary to 
be kept within the kingdom of Ireland for its defence at all times, 
ſave only invaſion or rebellion in Great Britain. His meſſage is 
reduced in the committee of ſupply into the following refulation x 
© That 12,000 men are neceſſary for the defence of the kingdom: 
That to enable his Majeſty to carry into execution his determined 
reſolution, ſignified by the Lord Lientenant, to keep within this 
kingdom 12,000 men at all times for the neceſſary defence of the 
ſame, rebellion or invaſion in Great Britain excepted, it is ne- 
ceſſary to augment the army 3,000 men.” Thus the King's pro- 
miſe is made matter of record, aud of covenant ;—and the addi- 
tional force and the ſupply granted on the condition of his fulfill- 
ing his part of the covenant io recorded. This covenant is then 
made matter of law, and reduced into proviſions in the money 
bill; which proviſions run nearly as follows ;—they recite the 
ſenſe of the legiſlature that 12,000 men are neceſſary to be kept 
within this country for its defence, and grant the additional 
3,000 men to ſecure the preſence of the 12,000 men. They then 
recite the King's promiſe and determined reſolution to keep at all 
times, fave the two excepted caſes, 12,000 men within the king- 
dom for its defence, and then grant him the ſupply for that pur- 
poſe, as well as the other purpoſes of government. The practice 
has been accordingly—and in 1775 and 1782, when that portion 
of the troops were wanted abroad, the Government applied and ob- 
tained an act of parliamegt. This proviſion is always a proviſion in 
the mutiny bill, and continues every year repeated in the com- 
mittee of ſupply—repeated in the money bill—and repeated in 
the mutiny bill. It follows, that by the laws of Ireland no Lord 
Lieutenant can remove the troops out of Ireland, fo as to dimi- 
niſh the number below the complement of 12,c00. Now by the 
papers on the table, namely, the army returns, which are com- 
plete evidence, it appears Lord Weſtmorland did reduce your ar- 
my in the months of June, Auguſt, September, October, and 
November, to 8,000, and in ſume of thoſe months to 6,000 ;— 
it follows that the Earl of Weſtmorland has diſpenſed with the 
law of Ireland ;—it follows that the Earl of Weſtmorland has of- 
fended againſt the declaration of rights, and has violated the prin- 
ciples of the revolution he has committed an act for which James 
Il. was depoſed, and when he was on the throne as viceroy, was 
a greater offender againſt the law than any ordinary delinquent ;— 
the motion is not ſo much to try his offence as to proceed on his 
conviction. We heard the other day the revolution ſet up againſt 
the Catholics, moſt improperly and fictitiouſſy we now ſet up 
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moſt neceffarily and properly the revolution againſt the viceroy, 
whoſe advocates have ſet up the revolution againſt the Catholics, 
and the diſpenſing power againſt the revolution. 
It ſeems the Marquis of Buckingham may negociate the ſale of 
erages, and break the law with impunity—it ſeems his ſucceffor 
ord Weftmorland may remove the troops and break the law 
with impunity, and that Ireland under the ſyſtem of the Britiſh 
cabinet pays 20,000/, a year to her governors for breaking her 
laws—ari this is the ſyſtem which is to put anarchy to the bluſh. 
Lord Weſtmorland's friends have faid in the debate that he only 
obeyed his orders—that is, his friends ſay in other words that he 
was not a viceroy but a perfect nothing. But ſuch an excuſe as 
that we muſt not receive—as long as any man ſhall be placed in 
the ſituation of a lord lieutenant or governor of Ireland, ſo 
long in fuppoſition of law is he an accountable officer, a ſelf. agent 
—anſwerable to Parliament for miſconduct violation delinquen- 
cies of any and of every ſort. Were this argument true, it would 
ſeem that the Engliſh court was an aſylum for Iriſh culprits, a 
bar to the privileges of our Catholics, and a protection to the 
breakers of our law. If ſuch an offence as this is ſuffered to be 
afſed over, how can any miniſter talk again of the revolution, or 
of the lawleſſneſs of the people of Ireland, when the chief magiſ- 
trate himſelf, namely, the lord lieutenant, is the greateſt offender 
againſt law, and a recorded violator of the principles of the revo- 
lution—a convicted offender breaks the King's covenarit—violates 
the declaration of right—exercifſes a diſpenſing power which when 
exerciſed by a king was the attainder of the Crown. Under 
theſe. circumſtances how can we avoid proceeding againſt Lord 
Weſtmorland ?—how can we otherwiſe diſpoſe of him? here are 
the laws which contain the covenant, and here are the army re- 
turns which contain the breach of it can we conuive with Lord 
Weſtmorland, and combine and conf&erate with him againft the 
law—againſt the revolution—againft the declaration of rights 
againft the maxims which placed his Majefty's family on the 
throne ? Will you ſuffer a chief governor thus convicted to eſ- 
cape?—Do: the principles of the revolution exiſt in Ireland? 
Me a viceroy with impunity diſpenſe with an act of parliament 
in Ireland? The King certaiuly cannot do fo in England. Let 
us know the nature of our government—of our practical govern- 
ment, and the reality of thoſe bleſſings which we are told we enjoy 
under our moſt happy conſlitution, which J admit to be moſt ex- 
cellent, and therefore would proceed agairiſt a viceroy above law? 
Tf noͤt — proceed againſt Lord Weſtmorland, for he has broken the 
law. If Lord Weſtmorland is not an offender, James the Second 
was innocent. If an Iriſh viceroy may with impunity difpenfe 
with an act of parliament—an act do I fay—a hoſt of them—if 
this Houſe, knowing this, with the evidence of hisguilt flaring you 
in the face. Why then do we ſpeak of the revolution, or of that 
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much injured prince James the Second, who did not it ſeems know 
how to abdicate - much injured houſe of Stuart! not in my opi- 
nion, becauſe I would proceed againſt the viceroy that trod in 
their ſoot- ſleps but much injured in the opinion of thoſe who 
approve of its pernicious principles and practices reſtored in the 
government of Ireland, in the perſon of that viceroy, whoſe con- 
duct calls ſo loud for impeachment.— But, ſay gentlemen, you 
have not before you the whole of the caſe not ſo far as is neceſ- 
ſary tc prove the exerciſe of a diſpenſing power, and to impeach 
Lord Weſtmorland. The evidence is complete—as far as is ne- 
ceſſary to give complete knowledge of the miſconduQt of his go- 
vernment.— The evidence is not complete on examination you 
would find that ſmall as the force is which appears on your paper, 
It is greater than the effective force that could have been brought 
to act. Lord Weltmorland, it is notorious, left you at a certain 
time, with ſcarce any army whatſoever ; he ſcat away almoſt all 
your artillery men; he left you wichout arms—and as far as de- 
pended on the conduct of the chief governor, he abdicated Ire- 
land to France; had France made a deſcent, ſuch was the miſ- 
conduct of that viceroy, ſhe had found Iceland, through his miſ- 
conduct, without army, without arms, and without artillery.— 
This is the ſecond inſtance of a war in which the miniſters of the 
Crown have taken out of the kingdom its neceſſary defence, and 
have left her naked in wars in which they had involved her; the 
firſt was the removal of the troops by act of parliament between 
1776 and 1779—the ſecond was the removal of the troops in the 
preſent inſtance, without act of parliament, and againſt act of par- 
hament. Perhaps gentlemen on a till further examination would 
find that the exerciſe of a diſpenſing power, and the dereliction 
of the country to France by the Earl of Weſtmorland, were not 
the only charges againſt Government—but that the brokerage in 
the management of the army—tue many foul practices, and the 
ſhocking ſyſtem of jobbing and of traffic are to be added to other 
conſiderations, o whom the crime belongs; — how far ſuch prac- 
tices extend, I cannot preſume to aſcertain, but I muſt ſay that 
it is neceflary, for the credit of Lord Weſtmorlaud, that he ſhould 
acquit himſelf of thoſe practices which did take place under bis 
government, and which though leſs penal, often theadiſpenſing 
power in point of law, yet in common opinion are not leſs repre- 
henſible - more diſhonourable ;—a member ſuggeſts a defence—it 
is an extraordinary one; his defence for removing the troops! is 
that the moſt excellent ſubſtitute for the defence of the kingdom 
the new levies. But, Sir, theſe new levies come not within 
the letter, as little as within the the meaning of che act of parlia- 
ment; they were not in your pay, and therefore can be no part 
of the 12,c00 men covenanted in the committee of ſupply, or in 
the money bill-—they are not any part of your efiabliſhment hey 
221, B b 2 
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were entirely incomplete; they were not armed; and inſtead of 
being raiſed to be kept within the country for its defence, they 
were leviedto be ſent immediately out of it—there the ſuggeſtion of 
ſuch an argument therefore is the ſuggeſtion of an evaſion, not of 
a defence, it is the ſuggeſtion of a trick—of an impoſtorſhip—of 
a fraud; it is not a bad defence, but a ſcandalous prevarication— 
a ſort of clerk-like dexterity - but fo clumſy, ſo miſerable, and 
ſo glaring—that it does not keep within the letter of the act, 
whoſe object it profeſſes to defraud, and of whoſe proviſions it 
profeſſes to cheat the public. . 

It is therefore not an evaſion of an act, but an attempt to 
invade it—an unfortunate conceit, and an abortive eſſay to get 
out of proviſions of law by duplicity and trick, and ſuch a ſug- 
geſtion and piece of craft it is, as would render it impoſſible 
hereafter for the people to enter into any covenant with the 
King, or to hope to bind his Majeſty by an act of parliament ;— 
it tends therefore to put an end to all dealing with the Crown, 
and therefore for its miſchief to the government, as to the peo- 
ple, deſerves the ſcorn which it has received ſo abundantly. 
The gentleman who advances this argument ſaid, that no go- 
vernment had kept up preciſely within the kingdom, at all 
times, the 12,000 men; therefore, ſays he, every government 
has diſpenſed with the law. This is an obſervation made by a 
gentleman who has been, if not in the ſervice of the very go- 
vernment, at leaſt in every government train. What ! becauſe 
you cannot make 12,000 effective men on paper, turn out 
12,000 effective men in their ſhoes they need not be more 
than 8, c00—not more than 75,000—not more than 6,000—they 
need not be any thing. And on two ſuch doctrines is the diſ- 
penſing power in Ireland defended. —But we have underſtated 
Lord Weſtmorland's offence, when he ſaid we was bound to 
keep 12,000 men in the Kingdom.—He was in fact bound to 
keep 17,000 men: He got 5,000 additional in 1793, for the 
additional defence of the kingdom, ſo are the words of the act. 
In addition to the 12,000, the act ſays, it may be neceſſary in 
the preſent ſituation of affairs to keep 5,000 more for the de- 
fence of the kingdom. Such has been your providence—ſuch 
the effect of it. Ireland, ſays gentlemen, was preſerved in 
Germany. America was ſaid to have been conquered in Ger- 
many, but it was when France was beaten in Germany; but in 
the preſent war, England did not_ think herſelf defended in 
Germany the laſt year, for ſhe was raiſing troops of every de- 
ſcription for her defence, while the Iriſh viceroy was robbing 
Ireland, againſt law, of the troops actually raiſed for your de- 

Gentlemen have ſaid, that the army returns do not include 
the commiſſioned and non · commiſſioned, nor the invalids: The 
anſwer is, they include both. [See the returns]. Gentlemen 
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have ſhewn a ſurpriſe, that a member who was appointed a mi- 
litia colonel by Lord Weſtmoreland ſhould take ſteps againſt 
bim for breaking the law. His ſituation in the country com- 
manded the appotatment—the ſame ſituation and his duty de- 
mand penal proceedings. I give it my entire conſent. 1 muſt 
obſerve, it is a ſtriking circumſtance, that in a debate where the 
conduct of Lord Weſtmorland towards the Iriſh army has been 
ſo publicly and fo loudly arraigned, no one veteran of the army, 
nor any old officer, has ventured to defend him. They are men 
of honour. I muſt alſo obſerve, that the Houſe on both ſides 
acknowledge his guilt, for inſtead of putting a negative on the 
reſolution, they move the order of the day: So that the public 
is to colle& that the Houſe acknowledges the offence, though 
they wiſh to ſave the offender, 


Colonel WesLey thought it had been fairly and clearly prove 
ed, that, between men on the eſtabliſhment and the new levies, 
the compact was ſatisfied. He aſked, what did the act require? 
12,000 men for the national defence: Were they or were the 
not in the country? It was admitted that the public ſervice de- 
manded troops to ſend abroad, and an addition was therefore 
made to the eſtabliſhment by parliament. Was it the new levies 
jaſt recruited that were to be ſent abroad to meet an enemy, or 
the diſciplined ſoldiers? The queſtion anſwered itſelf, and juſti- 
fied ſending the old regiments out of the kingdom, and retain- 
ing the new corps. He could not think Lord Weſtmorland had 
broken tbe compact or the law: There were neceſſary for the 
defence of the country 12, co men, and there were, beſides the 
regular troops, 16, ooo militia in the country, who ought to be 
taken into conſideratien when the national defence was ſpoken 
of. An hon. baronet had called the new levies ragamuffins ; he 
congratulated that hon. baronet on his military ſagacity, who 
would ſend ragamuflins upon foreign ſervice ; but he aſſured 
the hon. baronet that however he might treat the new levies 
with contempt, they were not objects of contempt to the ene- 
mies of their country. | 


Colonel Buaquitae ſaid, he muſt trouble the Houſe with a 
few words. He could not avoid taking notice of the ſort of 
motions generally brought forward by the hon. baronet he was 
always the firſt to ſtate the weakneſs of the country—and as a 
military man,. though not now ſo military as he might hereafter 
be, he thought ſuch conduct indecorous in him. He defired 
the hon. baronet to look at the returns of the army, and the 
number of troops in every part of the country, and he would 
be convinced that nothing was —_— for the defence of the 
kingdom, flill leſs was there any ground for cenſuring Lord Weſt- 
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morland, a nobleman to whom this country was ſo much in- 
debted. 


Dr. Browne ſupported the original motion. 


Mr. Marcus BerxsForD ſtated the number of troops in the 
kingdom at different periods of the laſt year, which, he con- 


tended, were never under the compact: He ſupported the 
queſiion of adjournment. 


The CuyaxceLLok OF THE Exc R ſaid, the country 
| had never been in a more agequate flate of defence than during 

Lord Weſtmorland's government. In July 1794, between new 
levies and old regiments, there were 19,000 men in the country; 
troops had indeed been ſent upon the ſervice of the empire, and 
in defending the empire Lord Weſtmorland had defended Ircland. 
It never had happened in any adminiſtration to have the efta- 
bliſhment of 12,000 men completely full; and conſidering this, 


he could not help thinking the charge was a perſonal one, and 
as ſuch he would vote againſt it. 


Mr. Ecay and Mr. Hoax ſupported the motion. 


Honourable Dzx1s Bxowxe ſupported the queſtion of ad- 
journment. ; 


Mr. Bax Gro defended Lord Weſtmorland's conduct in 
the ſtrongeſt terms, and particularly replied to the ſeveral 
gentlemen who had ſupported the motion.—He ſaid, that as the 
power and influence of that noble lord in this country, lived 
now but in the affection and attachments of his friends, they 
would do equal injuſtice to their own feelings and his honour, 
were they to paſs without marked reprehenſion, a motion the 
moſt wanton, unfounded, and ungracious that even the malice of 
his enemies eouid deviſe, The returns which gentlemen had 
moved for, and on which they grounded their motion, were pur- 
poſely adapted to deceive the Houſe and the nation; theſe re- 
turns only compriſed the number of men doing duty in the 
eſtabliſhed regiments; but the new levies, who were cloathed 
and armed, and completely effective, were not included in thoſe 
returns, nor were there any return of the caſualities to which 
the old as well as the new regiments were ſubject, namely, 
deaths and deſertions, which frequently reduced a regiment to 
half irs eſtabliſhment, and for which caſualties the government 
could neicher be reſponſible nor culpable. He contended, that 
at no period of the year 1794, was there leſs than 12,000 ef- 
fective men in the country, and in greater part of it, 19 and 
38,000, (excluſive of militia) ſometimes much more; and as 
the neceſſary and indiſpenſible emergencies of the empire drew 
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men from Ireland, the old regiments never were drafted away 
until new levies bad been raiſed in their ſtead, generally double 
the number of thoſe who had been drafted; and though the 
eſtabliſhed old regiments had, many of them, been ſent to Eng- 
land, yet the eftabliſhment always had more than the ſtipulated 
number in this kingdom; and if gentlemen called for the reſidue 
of the army returns, they would find the falfity of the ſtatement, 
and the unfounded maliciouſneſs of their motion; at no time 
ſince the augmentation, had this country been ſo fully and com- 
pletely defended in point of numbers. [ He then ſtrongly 
reprobated the ungracious conduct of the hon. baronet, who, as 
a peace offering to an offended party, had been ſet forward with 
ſo deſperate a motion againſt a nobleman, to whom the hon. 

baronet owed obligations, and from whom he had received the 
kindeſt marks of attention when in this country: Some of his 
favours were too public to be forgotten; he had giver him a re- 
giment, and placed him in remainder to a peerage ; yet he was 
the only perfon who could be found to bring forward a motian 
aiming at the character, the honour, perhaps at the life of his 
benefactor.] The hon. baronet had argued, that Lord Weftmor- 
land ſhould have applied to parliament for an act of indemnity 
but that argument had two anſwers—his conduct required no 
indemnity, and if it had, it was pretty viſible now that he 
could have expected neither indemnity nor mercy from the ad- 
miniſtration of Lord Fitzwilliam. This was a motion inſulting 
on the parliament, by calling on them to paſs a grievous cen- 
ſure on their late viceroy, grounded on inſufficient returns as to 
numbers, and on no better authority than the hon. baronet's 
own affertion, As to the other fats :— The motion charged 
Lord Weſtmorland with having authoriſed the ſending out of 
this country ſuch a number of troops as left the reſidue inſuffici- 
ent for the defence of Ireland « The firſt part of the charge re- 
mains utterly unfounded, and the ſecond is utterly falfified by 
the event ; yet, after having let theſe heavy but unproved charges 
lye over during the whole of the ſeſſion, and through a part of 
two adminiſtrations, on almoſt the laſt day of the ſeſſion, the 
hon. baronet, to reconcile himſelf to a party he had juſt oppoſ- 
ed, without giving notice of the extent or conſequence of his 
motion, endeavours to ſtrike at the very vitals of Lord Weſt⸗ 
morland's character and honour.— He argued at length on theſe 
grounds, and adverting to the dirge- like inveQive of an hon. 
member, obſerved, that his gravity gave no more weight to his 
arguments, than the facetiouſneſs of another hon. member had 
given to his; the one applied the terms of ſcavenger and rubbiſh 
to that fide of the Houſe ; perhaps he was himſelf the ſcaven- 
ger appointed to carry away the rubbiſh of a tumbled admini- 
ration, and in his pure zeal of removing the clods, had raifed 
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ſuch a duſt as had blinded both himſelf and the nation: The 
other hon. member would not even ſmile at the humour of 
his friend. 


. « He ſeldom ſmil'd, and ſmil'd in ſuch a ſort 
« As if he mock'd himſelf, and ſcorn'd his ſpirit 
« That cou'd be moved to ſmile at any thing.” 


After ſome pointed remarks on other ſpeakers for the original 
motion, he declared he could not conceive how gentlemen could 
ſupport a motion, without foundation either in fact or in argu- 
meet, brought forward by ſurpriſe on the laſt moment of a ſeſ- 
ſion, under circumſtanccs the moſt ungracious, and with conſe- 
quences neither uſeful nor meritorious. His ſincere attachment 
to the noble lord, and his firm conviction of the injuſtice of the 
accuſation, united in inducing him to give the motion of ad- 
journment his decided ſupport ; he had rather have given a full 
and decided negative to the original motion, but as that mode 
had been adopted, he ſhould ſupport it. 

Mr. AzcavaLL ſaid, as it was ſo late he ſhould briefly ob- 
ſerve, that the hon. baronet need not have aſſured the Houſe he 
had no perſonal motive to fix a ſtigma on Lord Weſtmorland, as 
every body thought Lord Weſtmorland had at leaſt a remainder 
to the title of the hon. baronet's acknowledgments ;—[ Allud- 
ing, we ſuppoſe, to Sir Laurence's having been favoured under 
his lordſhip's government, by being named in ſucceſſion to the 
peerage of Lord Oxmantown, J—befides, even by his lordſhip's 
departure from the government, an opportunity had been given 
to the hon. baronet *till now, of ſhining in the firſt ranks of op- 
poſition ; and, if now, the worthy member was forced to appear 
among the laſt ranks of it, was that the fault of Lord Weſtmor- 
land? But as to the queſtion before the Houſe, he ſaid, if the 
late Lord Chatham had even boaſted that he had conquered 
America, in Germany, (as it is reported he did)—might not 
Lord Weſtmorland have boaſted, that he defended Ireland, in 
Flanders ?—for whatever number of men were ſent from hence 
thither, were they not fighting in that country for this ?—The 
quiet of this country did not want them—the ſafety of the em- 
pire did. He ſaid, Lord Weſtmorland's conduct in military 
matters, was a conſequence of his conduct in civil concerns: 
For after having, by a penſion bill, by a place bill, and by the 
firſt principle at leaſt of a treaſury bill, done all he could to ren- 
der the country more ſatisfactory than it had been, to the peo- 
ple, he naturally and conſiſtently did all he could to defend it 
againſt the enemy; and, concluded by warning the gentlemen 
on the other fide, that, though they certainly might, if they 
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choſe, try to throw a cenſure on Lord Weſtmorland, they ſhould 
be careful, by ſo doing, not to ceufure themſelves. 


Mr. OcLe ſaid, he was ſurpriſed and pleaſed to ſee gentlemen 
ſo ſtrongly attached to the letter of one act of parliament, who 
have ſo lately voted for the ſubverſion of the conftitution in 
toto: As to Loid Weltmorland, he never could forgive him 
the year of 1793, but as to this particular queſtion he thought 
the neceſſity of the times had obliged that noble lord to fend 
more troops than uſual to England, and in ſo doing he thought 
the ſpirit of the a& was preſerved, when it excepted times of 
invaſion or rebellion in Great Britain: Its object was the defence 
of the empire, and if England was invaded, or likely to be in- 
vaded, ſhould the letter of the law reſtrain us from giving our 
aſſiſtance until we heard the enemy had actually landed on her 
ſhores? He thought the queſtion was brought forward more for 


purpoſes of agitation than prevention, and ſhould therefore vote 
for adjournment. | 


The Sort1ciror GrneraAL.—lt is impoſſible to paſs over in 
filence the charge which has been imputed to this Houſe—that 
in caſe it ſhould accede to the motion of adjournment, it would 
be guilty of conniving at a power aſſumed by the viceroy of 
diſpenſing with the law of the land. No doubt the compact and 
the law are explicit ; the prerogative of the Crown, as to the 
quantum of forces to be retained in Ireland, is there controuled 
and regulated - and a breach of that compact would he a breach 
of the law. —1 will not cavil at the miſapplication of the words 
diſpenſing power, on the preſent argument, which certainly im- 
ply ſomething very different from a mere violation of law: A 
diſpenſing power, in the language of the law and of the conſti- 
tution, means a power aſſumed as of right by the Crown to ſuſ- 
pend the operation, and thereby violate the law of the land. I 
hope there is no man hardy enough in theſe times to contend 
for any ſuch doctrine, but I rejoice that any circumſtance has 
occurred to call back the recollection of the right hon. gen- 
tleman to that period of our hiſtory, which, upon a late 
occaſion ſeemed to have been forgotten, to that period of our 
hiſtory, which upon a late occaſion ſeems to have been for- 
gotten, to a period religion, laws and liberties were aſſert- 
ed and ſecured againſt the diſpenſing power of the Crown 
by that þigot monarch to whom he has alluded. —The origi- 
nal motion of the hon. baronet would, if well-founded, be 
matter of impeachment againſt a late viceroy, for which, as it 
has been argued, he might have riſked his head : lt is a ſerious 
charge againſt that man, who did more for the advantage of Ire- 
land, and for its ſecurity againſt its enemies both foreign and 
domeſtic, than 'any man that can be found in the pages of 
hiſtory.— But, whether I conſider the nature of the charge, the 
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time and manner in which it is brought forward, or the evidence 
on which it is ſupported, I think it is impoſſible for the Houſe 
to entertain it for a moment.—-It has been well obferved, that 
we ſhould conſider ourſelves as fitting in our inquiſitorial capa- 
city, and regulate ourſelves by tbe rules which ought to govern 
a crimina! juriſdiction, With ſuch a court, by the juvariable 
rules oi juſtice, the ſtaleneſs of the charge is a principal founda- 
tion to reject it. Here facts and the evidence were within the 
power of the accuſer for more than a year and an half. — The 
ſubject was but touched on In a former ſeſſion, the Houſe and 
the nation were apprized of every thing that could have beca 
adduced either to criminate or convict. —If there had not been 
a general conſciouſneſs in this Houſe, as well as in the han. 
baronet, that taking into conſideration the fluctuating ſtate of 
the troops as to departure and arrival, in the courſe of the chan- 

which were requiſite to the war, that nothing criminal was 
imputable, it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that any other circumſtance 
could account for our filence upon the {uvjet. The circumſtan- 
ces were then freſh; the noble lord was here to anſwer to the 
charge; our duty would have called on us to have brought it 
forward, if well-founded ; but after ſuch a length of time—after 
the noble lord is gone from hence—after another adminiſtration 
Has © ſtrutted its hour upon the ftage,” the hon. baronet, with- 
out having ail the facts before us to complete the inveltigation, 
and without even moving for a committee, (which has been the 
conſtant uſage on fimilar occafions) wiſhes to pronounce a judg- 
ment of guilty, without even the formality of a trial.— Now, 
Sir, if a lord heutenant, before he was a week arrived in Ire- 
land, had fo far abuſed the truſt which was repoſed in him as to 
embark in a project to pull down the conſtitution to get rid of 
thoſe laws which James II. loſt his throne jor violating; aud if 
in ſo deſperate a project he had rejected the councils of thoſe in 
whom his Majefty had long confided, if he had ſhut out the ad- 
vice of moſt of the landed intereſt of Ireland, and courted the 
opinions of men who had been confederated to difturb its peace; 
yet Sir, I ſhould have thought it neceſſary not to condemn ſuch 
a man behind his back, without a notice of the charge, and 
without the formality of inveſtigation. Far be it from me to 
fay that ſuch a caſe exifted, or that the zeal. to ſupport the pre- 
ſent accuſation comes from a quarter that connived at the mil- 
chiefs that I have Rated ; or that it is brought forward under an 
affectation of public good: | 


“ To botch up what before they rent, 
Religion and the Goverument.““ 


At twelve o'clock, the Hopſe divided on the motion for ad- 
journment. 


Ayes, — 83 | Noes, — 23. 


* 


Ro 
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Tuusspar, Max 14, 1795. 
The following bills were read a third time, and paſſed : The 


revenue—the ſpirit licence—the brewers—the confirming grants 
—the tythe—the literary teachers—public money Dublin ſo- 
ciety, 50col.—inſolvent debtors Earl Clanwilliam's the Mul- 
lingar road—improving poſt roads—Grand canal—lottery of- 
fice—Speaker's ſeat extraordinary expence bills. 


A petition of Thomas and William Blair, of the city of Dub- 
lin, merchants, was preſented to the Houſe and read; ſetting 
forth, that in the fifteenth year of the reign of his preſent Ma- 
jeſty, his Majeſty was pleaſed to grant his letters patent unto 
George Nixon, John Ormſton and James Blair, of the city of 
Dublin, for the ſole manufacturing of all kinds of tin plates 
and all forts of old iron of five inches in breadth and upwards, 
under the terms therein-mentioned, in order to protect them in 
the ſole exerciſe of an improved invention in ſaid lecters patent 
mentioned; that the ſaid ꝑatentees at conſiderable expenſe per- 
ſevered for many years in endeavours to bring the ſaid invention 
to perfection, and expended and funk a very great property 
therein; that the right of the machinery erected for the ſaid 
purpoſes has devolved upon petitioners, the ſons of the ſaid 
James Blair, fince deccaſed; that, more than 30, ooo. has been 
ſank in the ſundry erections and improvements neceſſarily inci- 
dent to ſaid works, and the public have been conſiderably ſerved 
and various other branches of manufacture promoted by means 
thereof ; that further improvements are ſtill neceſſary in order 
to bring ſaid machinery and works to perfection, and petition- 
ers are deſirous to embark a conſiderably greater ſum in order 
to carry the ſame into effect, and for that purpoſe humbly im- 
plore the aid of parliament to ſecure to them the full benefit 


of ſaid improvements, as the term granted by the faid patent 
is expired, e 


It was referred to a committee, to fit this day. 
The committee having ſat, and reported on the ſaid petition, 


The Soriciroa Genera preſented a bill for veſting in 
Thomas Blair and William Blair, of the city of Dublin, mer- 
chants, their executors, adminiſtrators and aſſigns, the ſole uſe 
and property of manufaRures of tin plates and rolled iron for a 
limited time; which was received and read a firlt time. 


As was alſo, | 
A bill to explain and amend an act paſſed in the tenth and 
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eleventh years of the reign of King Charles the Firſt, entitled, 
an ac for the preſervation of the inheritance, rights and profits 


of lands belonging to the church and perſons eccleſiaſtical. 


_—_— — 


— — 6— 
» * * 


Faipay, Mar 15, 1795. 


The qualification the treaſury audit — election regulation — 
the baking trade —the Timahoe road the Dublin peace the 
church- land preſervation the ſchool of phytic, and the Rato- 
ath road bill, were read a third time, and paſſed. 


- 


—_— 


SaTurDay, May 16, 1795- 


Mr. Gzavnoy reported from the committee appointed to in- 

uire into the conduct of the commiſſioneis of wide fireets. 
He ftated, on preſenting this report, that it would have been 
made much more expeditiouſly and ſatisfactorily to the Houſe, 
but for the contumacy of Mi. Ottiwell. It was therefore his 
duty, as chairman of that committee, to move that the Serjeant 
at Arms be interrogated what ſteps he had taken for appre- 


bending Mr. Ottiwell. 


The Serjeant at Arms was then interrogated by the 
Srrakkx, and anſwered, that he had four meſſengers waiting at 
his houſe to apprehend him ; that they had inquired for him 
there, and ſaid they had a meſſage for him, but they were deſir- 
ed to ſend their meſſage up by the fervant; and then the door 
was ſhut in their faces. . 


Mr. Gaavpon moved *© that the Serjeant at Arms be enjoin- 
ed to perſevere in his efforts, and ſhould he ſucceed in appre- 
hending him during the adjournment of the Houſe, that he be 
committed to Newgate, and that Mr. Speaker do fign his war- 
rant for that purpoſe.” 


Mr. EGA moved, © That an addreſs be preſented to the 
Lord Lieutenant, requeſting his Excellency to iſſue a proclama- 
tion, with a reward for the apprebending of Mr. Ottiwell.” He 
obſerved, at the ſame time, that the meſſenger who would at- 
tempt to apprehend him in conſequence thereof, would be liable 
to proſecution and action for aſſault and damages; and added, 
that a ſimilar proceeding was adopted by this Houſe in the year 
1790, which he had then and ſtill conſidered as illegal and uncon- 
fitutioual ; and that the Houſe had power to protect its own pri- 
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vileges without an appeal to any other authority. He concluded 
by withdrawing his motion. 


$ 
The Srraxes ſaid it was diſorderly for a member to arraign 
the proceedings of that Houſe. 


An argument of ſome length enſued, between Mr. Sort1iciroe 
General, Mr. Ecan, Mr. Sraxxrzv, Mr. Curran, Mr. Bars 
RINGTON, Mr. FLETCHER, and Mr. Hoakt. 


Sir J Buaquirse ſaid, he hoped there had been time enough 
waſted upon digreſſion, and that the Houſe might now be allow- 
ed to return to the ſubje& of the debate; ſo perfect a monopoly 
he never ſaw ; learned and profeſſional gentleman had for two 
hours kept all the fun to themſclves, and not a perſon of his 
own deſcription had been permitted to get in a word edgeways. 
— Gentlemen did not want his aſſiſtance, he ſaid, to urge them 
to a ſenſe of their duty to maintain the high authority of par- 
liament. . Mr. Ottiwell muſt be made to anſwer the queſtions 
put to him; the Houſe had power enough to force him ; the 
public had a right to be ſatisfied in a matter of this nature, and 
where public money, and that to a great amount, was the ob- 
je& of conſideration, there ought to be nothing hidden or myſte- 
rious.— He had on a former occaſion ſaid, and he now repeated, 
that he was diſpoſed to think the bargain, though however pro- 
fitable, was a fair one ; and he had then fully ſtated his reaſons 
for that opinion: But he would not commit himſelf upon it 
whilſt there was any myſtery in the tranſaction; and whilſt there 
was myſtery maintained, people would be diſpoſed to conceive 
there was either fraud or colluſion: And I am the more anxi- 
ous, ſaid he, to have every particle of this buſineſs ſifted and 
brought to light, on account of certain reports which have been 
induſtriouſly and maliciouſly circulated, which tend to implicate, 


in this tranſaction, men of the higheſt character and integrity in 
the Kingdom. 


The Serjeant at Arms was ordered to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
vours to apprehend Mr. Ottiwell. 


Mr. Curran roſe to make his promiſed motion.——The- pre- 
| ſent was, he ſaid, the moſt awful and important eriſis that Ireland 
ever ſaw, conſidering the actual ſtate of the nation of the empire, 
and of the war in which we were engaged. As to the original 
motives of the war, he ſaid it was not time to inquire into them 
they were loſt in the events; if they had been as pure as they had 
been repreſented, how much was it to be regretted that the iſſue 
had proved only that it is not in mortals to command ſucceſs, — 


The armies of Europe had poured into the field, and ſurrounded 
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the devoted region of France on every ſide ; but far from atchiev- 
ing their purpoſe, they had only formed an iron hoop about her, 
which, inſtead of quelling the fury of her diſſentions, had com- 
preſſed their ſpring into an irreſiſtible energy, and forced them 
into co- action. During its progreſs we ſaw the miſerable objects 
. for whom it was undertaken, conſumed in nameleſs thouſands in 
the different quarters of Europe, by want, and miſery, and deſ- 
pair; or expiring on the ſcaffold, or periſhing in the field. We 
had ſcen, he ſaid, the honeſt body of the Britiſh manufacturer 
tumbled into the common grave with the veal carcaſs of the Pruſ- 
fian hireling ; we had ſeen the generous Briton ſubmit to the alli- 
ance of ſervitude and venality, and ſubmit to it in vain. The ſad 
viciflitudes of each ſucceſſive campaign had been remarked by the 
defeat of our armies, the triumphs of our enemies, and the per- 
fidy of our allies. He ſtated that the fituation of the contending 
parties at the beginning of the conteſt : England with Spain, 
with Auſtria, with Pruſſia, with Holland, with Ireland on her 
fide; while France had to count the revolt of Toulon, the inſur- 
rection of La Vendee, the rebellion of Lyons, and her whole 
eaſtern territory in the hands of her enemies: how direful the 
preſent reverſe ; England exhauſted, Holland ſurrendered, Auſ- 
tria wavering, Pruſſia fled, and Spain fainting in the conteſt ; 
while France, triumphant and ſucceſsful, waves a military and 
' triumphant ſceptre over an extent of territory that ſtretches from 
the Ocean and the Rhine to the Pyrennecs and the Ocean, He 
would not dwell, he ſaid, upon this miſerable picture; he would 
only obſerve, that during this long ſucceſſion of diſaſter and de- 
feat, Ireland alone, of all the allies Great Britain had, neither 
trafficked, nor deceived, nor deſerted. The preſent diſtreſſes of 
her people atteſted her liberality of -her treaſure, while the bones 
of her enemies, and of her children, bleaching upon all the plains 
of Europe, atteſted the brilliancy of her courage, and the ſted- 
faftneſs of her faith. In this ſtate, he ſaid, was the war at the 
commencement of this ſefſion. Shortly before that period it bad 
been thought prudent by his Majeſty's miniſters in Great Britain 
to remove the chief governor of this kingdom, and to appoint a 
ſucceſſor ; of that ſucceſſor it would, he ſaid be preſumptuous in 
him to be the panegyriſt; of his predeceſſor it would be neither 
conſiſtent with the decorum of the Houſe, nor with his own feel- 
ings, to ſpeak with any perſonal reproach z to the acts of both 
it was impoſiible not to advert, That the commencement of this 
ſeſſion was a moſt awful period, was ſtated from the throne, and 
admitted by. the addreſſes of both Houſes of Parliament ; the 
cauſes that made it awful were clearly underſtood by the new vice- 
10y—the diſaſters of the war, and the diſcontents of the Iriſh 
nation. Of thoſe diſcontents, be ſaid, that Houſe could not poſ- 
uͤbly be ignorant, becauſe they could not be ignorant of the cauſe, 
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namely, the abuſes in our government. Upon that ſubje& they 
muſt have ſeen that they had much to redreſs, and have felt that 
had not little to atone; their ſituation was moſt critical. 
Their conduct then, if it could be looked at diſtinQ!y, from their 
conduct afterwards, he would have conſidered as highly dignihed. 
Lord Fitzwilliam found it neceſſary to demand a ſupply to an un- 
exampled amount; that Houſe felt the neceſſity, and complied 
with the demand ; but they were the trultces of the nation, and 
muſt have felt that fo extraordinary an exertion of ſupply ought 
to be accompanied by a moſt extenſive meaſure of redreſs. They 
could not, as honeſt men, give the money of the people, and give 
a ſanction to the continnance of their grievances ; they might be- 
ſtow their own money, if they would, without equivalent; but 
to act fo with the money and the blood of the nation, would not 
have been generoſity, but the moſt abominable diſhoneſty and 
fraud z—they could give it only upon the terms of redreſs, and 
upon thoſe terms only was it demanded by Lord Fitzwilliam, or 
given by that Houſe. It was inconfiltent with the purity of his 
mind; it was inconſiſtent with the character which they ought to 
eſerve in the nation, to put this command into expreſs terms: 
he could not have faid to them expreſsly, I will cure thoſe cor- 
ruptions which have depreſſed and impoveriſhed your people, 
which have enriched the moſt unworthy, and have been connived 
at by a majority of yourſelves. He could not thus hold them out 
as criminals and penitents to the nation; it was a compaR, there- 
fore, expreſſed rather by acts than by words. The viceroy ſet ac- 
tually about the reform, and the Houſe atteſted their moſt zea- 
lous gratitude and concurrence. Thus, ſaid he, did I conſider 
this Houſe as warranted to fay to their conſtituents, We have ſent 
the flower of your population to the flandard of the empire; we 
have ſent the protector from his habitation, the mechanic from 
his trade, and the labourer from his field; we have found you 
weak, and we have made you weaker ; we have found you poor, 
and we have made you poorer ; we have laid a load of taxes upon 
yon, of which for years you muſt feel the depreflion ; we have 
laid thoſe taxes fo as almoſt to preclude the attainment of thoſe 
comforts and decencies of life without which you can ſcarcely ex- 
iſt ; but we have not ſold you, we have not betrayed you; what we 
have given has been the pledge of your loyalty, and the price of 
your redemption ; by that pledge you have united yourſelves to 
your king, and your poſterity with his for ever; for that price 
the grievances and the abuſes that depreſſed you ſhall be corre&- 
ed and redrefſed.— This, ſaid be, did I confider to be the meaning 
of that tranſaction, as fully as if it had been expreſſed in the ſtrongeſt 
terms of contract or ſtipulation. It remained, he ſaid, to ſtate 
what theſe abuſes and theſe grievances were ; they began, he ſaid, 
with the ſale of due honour of the peerage ; the open and avowed 
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ſale, for money, of the peerage, to any man who was rich and 
ſhameleſs enough to be the purchaſer. Upon this ſubject he dwelt 
with pointed ſeverity and indignation ; it depraved, he ſaid, the 
Commons; it profaned the ſanctity of the Lords; it poiſoned 
the ſources of legiſlation, and the fountains of juſtice ; it annihi. 
lated the very idea of public honour and public integrity; yet this, 
he ſaid, was done by the government of Lord Weſtmorland :— 
he had himſelf in that Houſe ſtated the charge; he had offered 
to bring evidence to the bar to prove it ; he had offered himſelf 
to proſecute the crime at the riſk of that puniſhment which the 
law denounces againſt the falſe accuſer; but that government 
ſhrunk from the inquiry ; the charge was ſuffocated in that pre- 
vious queſtion ; the truth of the charge was however confeſſed by 
that very flight from trial ; it was like the flight of any ordinary 
felon in the admiſſion: of the guilt ; it differed from it in this, it 
was followed by no forfeiture, He would go next, he ſaid, to 
the ſending of the troops from the country, contrary to law and 
to compact; he ſtated that compact and the proviſion in the mo- 
ney bill, declaring, that twelve thouſand effective men ſhould be 
at all times kept up in Ireland for the defence thereof, except in 
caſe of actual rebellion in, or invaſion of Great Britain; yet this 
Jaw, he ſaid, was broken by Lord Weſtmorland's adminiſtration; 
it was broken in the moment of war, with the enemy at the gate, 
when the breach of the law might have been the loſs of the iſland. 
If ſuch a charge of aſſuming a diſpenſing power were to be men- 
tioned in the Britiſh parliament, that aſſembly would turn pale at 
the bare ſtatements of an aſſumption of power by which the laſt 
of the Stuarts had loſt, and meritedly loſt his throne ; but he had 
lived, he ſaid, to hear the charge made upon an Iriſh viceroy, 
either not attempted to be denied by his adherents, or admitted 
by their juſtification of the faQ, yet cluded by the ſubterfuge of 
a motion for adjournment ; of ſuch ſubterfuges, he ſaid, he could 
not ſufficiently expreſs his abhorrence ; it was, he ſaid, a deſer - 
tion of the duty which, as the grand inqueſt of the nation, they 
owed to the public, thus to ſmother accuſation and-collude with 
the accuſed; it could not fave his character, and could only pro- 
duce a ſhameful impunity with the loſs of all eſtimation with 
themſelves and with their conſtituents ; it invited offence by diſ- 
couraging accuſation ; this effect, however, he ſaid, it ſhould 
never have with him ; he bad often before been baffled by this 
dexterity of evaſion, and he could not be without apprehenſion 
that even this night the moſt difintereſted effort of public duty 
might be hag-ridden under the weight of a previous queſtion ; but 
he would perſevere, for he knew it was to efforts of that ſort, 
made no doubt with very fuperior talent, but attended with no 
better ſucceſs, that Ireland was indebted for the little progreſs ſhe 
had made againſt the torrent of her oppreſſions He proceeded 
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next to ſtate the expenditure of an hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds of the public money, wichout any ſanction whaiſoever of 
law, but advanced to the colonels of new-raiſed levies, without fe- 
curity or account ; he appealed to their own accounts for the truth 
of the fact, and he argued from the law touching the iſſuing of 
the public money, which he diſcuſſed at large, to prove its crimi- 
nality, He next ſtated the grants of almoſt every office at his 
departure from the government, to his ows friend and adbe rents. 
On this he dwelt with peculiar ſharpnefs of invective. ie and 
his friends, he ſaid, had, ſeffion after ſeſſion, complained of the 
pernicious exceſs of influence, and they were oppoi:d as the inva- 
ders of a juſt and neceſſary patronage. If Lord Weſtmorland 
thought that 3 neceſſary, upon what ground could he 
juſtify the ſhameleſs plunder of it, to the injury of his ſovereign 
and to the prejudice of his ſueceſſor. Upon what pretence could 
he be conſidered in his own country as the friend of the neceſſaty 
power of his ſovereign, when he muſt be conſcious that he had 
laboured to reduce the influence of that ſovereign to a tlate of the 
moſt contemptible imbecility. It is a notorious fact, he ſaid, that 
he has not left a ſingle office of value in Ireland, of which a rever- 
fion could be granted, that he has not Fat cut of the power of the 
Crown for a number of years to come. And now, ſaid he, I call 
upon this Houſe, I call upon his friends within it, (if any friends 
he has within it) to vindicate him if they can; to deny the fact 
if they can; to juſtify it if they can; and to relieve him from 
the diſtreſſing ſituation in which he muſt feel himſelf, if a fact of 
this kind ſhould be admitted and confirmed, while it was ſkreened 
by the interpoſition of a previous queſtion. Let me warn you, 
ſaid he, how you will exhibit this anxiety for the prorogation, like 
the zeal of honeſt ſervants who ſtand at the windows with their 
muſquets to oppoſe the executions of creditors, that when they 
have beaten off the ſheriff, they may ſteal the furniture them- 
ſelves. He now paſſed to the ſubject of the Roman Catholics; 
he expatiated very largely upon their merits, their ſufferings, and 
their claims. He ſaid he was the apologiſt of that Houſe for the 
great conceſſions which they had made in 1793, and for that per- 
te& emancipation to which, in the beginning of the ſeſſion, the 
Houſe had aſſented with an unanimity, interrupted only by the 
diſſent by two hon. members, whoſe diverſity of 6pinion he could 
not but reſpe& and-regret, but which he could not adopt. He 
enforced very ftrongly, and at large, ahe injuſtice, the abſurdity, 
and the danger of denying that .#” 4m png but he ſaid the 


queſtion, ſuch as it was, was not left for the diſcuſſion of the pre- 
ſent ſeſſion, it had been decided in 1793 ; by giving the electisve 
franchiſe the principle of their full claim was admitted; the man 
who is conſtitutionally fit to be a coaltitueat, mult be equally ſo to 


be a repreſentative. The conceſſions of 1793 had ſo authoriaed 
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their pretenſions, and put their claims into a progreſs, which it 
would be juſt as caſy to ſtop as it would be the revolution of the 
heavens or the earth; that union for which the great maſs of the 
people felt themſelves ripe, and demanded as the great bond of 
their union and anchor of their ſafety, however it might, by ſiniſ- 
ter interference, be impeded orgelayed, could not be finally with- 
held or refuſed ;' they were pledged to it, he ſaid, before by their 
duty to the public, they were now doubly pledged for the vindi- 
cation of their character; the defeating of their ſo laudable inten- 
tions upon this ſubject, was, he ſaid, ſlated as the reaſon of the 
recal of Lord Fitzwilliam; and he drew a very ſarcaſtic picture of 
the point of view in which the Commons of Ireland were put by 
this extraordinary meaſure. In plain Engliſh, he ſaid, Mr. Pitt 
might as well have ſaid, the Lords of Ireland have no will of 
their own ; the Commons of Ireland have no will of their own, 
they are the repreſentatives only of their wants and of their vena- 
lity. If Lord Fitzwilliam remains in Ireland the Catholies 
will be emancipated ; if we ſend another in his place, that tame 
and ſequacious parliament will move like puppets by his wires, 
and the nation ſhall ſtill continue divided and depreſſed to the 

eat advantage of Engliſh patronage, to the great credit of Eng- 
Fi juſtice. He concluded upon this ſubject, with the aſſertion, 
that the Houſe, in emancipating the Catholics, would have only 
ratified the engagement of their previous concefſions ;—that 
Lord Fitzwilliam had acted wiſely by concurring in the perform- 
ance of that engagement, and that it only now remained with 
the Houſe to vindicate its houour and its character by expreſſing 
a becoming reſentment at the interference which had fruſtrated 
that performance; for where, ſaid he, if ſuch interference is en- 
dured, where. ſhall the legiflature of Ireland be found? Not in 
the Commons, not in the Lords, not the King, but it will be 
found one and indiviſible in the ſacred perſon of an Iriſh miniſter. 
There remained, he ſaid, to be mentioned, one grievance more, 
of which we expected the redreſs, and which redreſs might have 
juſtified our extraordinary grants; the unjuſt and unpolite re- 
ſtraints upon our commerce; without our own concurrence, he 
ſaid, thoſe reſtxaints could not exiſt an hour—aud how at this 
moment could we juſtify ſuch a concurrence to the people ?— 
We are, he ſaid, the truſtees of that people; we are the 
truſtees of their properties and of their rights; we have only the 
power of truſtees; we have the power to manage, the duty to 
defend, but we have neither the power to abuſe, to beſtow, or 
to ſurrender. —{ Here he went into a train of general obſervation 
upon the nature of the commercial reſtraints upon Ireland, 
which he reprobated as ruinous to Ireland; ] every wiſe man in 
| that country, he ſaid, was now convinced that with reſpe& to 
commerce, the ald adage of honeſty is the beſt policy, is pecu- 
liarly true; and that the wealth of one country can never be 
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tions of commerce, like thoſe of all other arts, are cunoing and 
ſhori-ſighted, and the perfection of the machine is too generally 
ſuppoſed to conſiſt in the complexity of its wheels; it is only in 
the courſe of progreſſive improvement that they ate unfolded 
with firaplicity and comprehenſion. he abolition, therefore, of 
theſe reſtraints, is what we owe to policy, but we owe it alſo in 
common honeſty to our conſtituents ; we have loaded their po- 
verty with taxes; we have ſent away from them thoſe whoſe 
labour might produce for them the neceſſaries of life, of which 
we have thereby doub'y diminiſhed the production, and en- 
creaſed the price; with what face ſhall we approach them, if 
we ſay that we have done all this without attaining the redreſs 
of a ſingle grievance? With what face, if we abandon them in 
parliament, ſhall we turn them over to the tax-gatherer for 
conſolation? I know, ſaid he, this is no time, when the paſ- 
ſions of the public ought to be inflamed, nor do I mean to in- 
flame them: [here a murmur was heard from the oppoſite ſide 
of the Houuſe.] Yes, ſaid he, I ſpeak not to inflame, but I 
addreſs you in order to allay the favour of the public mind; if 
I had power to warn you, I would exert that power in order 
to diminiſh the public ferment, in order to ſhew the people that 
they have more ſecurity in your warmth then they can have in 
their own heat; that the ardour of your honeſt zeal may be a 
ſalutary ventilator to the ferment of your country, in order that 
you may take the people out of their own hands and bring them 
within your guidance; truſt me, he ſaid, at this momentous 
criſis, a firm and tempered ſenſibility of injury would be equally 
honourable to yourſelves, and beneficial to the nation; truft 
me if, at a time when every little ſtream is ſwoln into a tor- 
rent, we alone ſhould be found to exhibit a ſmooth, and liftleſs, 
and frozen ſurface, the folly of the people may be tempted to 
walk acroſs us; and whether they ſhould ſuppoſe that they 
were only walking upon ice, or treading upon corruption, the 
raſhneſs of the experiment might be fatal to us all; 1 do there- 
fore think it is a time for you to ſpeak out; you granted the 
property of our conſtituents; you granted their perſons to 
Great Britain; you did ſo in a war moſt unpopular in Ireland, 
in the diſaſter of which ſhe might looſe every thing; in the beſt 
. :event of which ſhe could gain nothing; you embarked your- 

ſelves and your country in her cauſe, and your loyalty and at- 
- tachment grew with her diſtreſſes, and ſeemed to riſe upon her 
defeats; you did ſo upon the faith that the grievances under 

which ſhe laboured, and the abuſes of which ſhe complained, 
would, under the adminiftration of a viceroy, in whoſe virtues 
and character you could not but confide, would have been re- 
dreſſed ; your honeſt confidence has been defrauded, and your 
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honeſt zeal inſulted with a blow; your grants have been ac- 
cepted ; I think diſhoneſtly accepted. 

The viceroy in whom your addreſſes atteſted your ſo juſt 
and unlimited a confidence, while he was employed in the cor- 
reion of thole abuſes, was recalled in a manner the moſt 
ignominious, not to him, for the bold, and fimple, and manly 
integrity of a conduct, directed by a mixed regard to pru- 
dence, to loyalty, and to juſtice, placed him far above the aſ- 
perſion of low intrigue or intereſted cabal, but in a manner moſt 
ignominious to you; it is a reproach which he may repel 
by ſilent end contemptuous diſdain 5 but it is an ignominy 
which you would adopt by filence, and which you can only 
repel by ſpeaking out. The meaſures for which your conſti- 
tuents had paid the moſt invaluable purchaſe, have been moſt 
impudently intercepted in their progreſs; yon owe it, there- 
fore, to Lord Fitzwilliam, you owe it to yourſelves, you owe 
it to your country, you owe it to the Britiſh nation, to ſpeak 
ovt. Already has too much been facrificed to your ſubmiſſion 
to miniſters; let me adviſe you now to make ſome atonement 
by conſulting the intereſts of your king and your country ; 
do not meanly flatter thoſe miniſters with an idea that their. in- 
ſolence does not, and muſt not, damp the zeal and alienate the 
affections of a loyal, a proud, a brave, and an injured people; 
do not diſhoneſtly lead: that beloved and juſtly beloved ſove- 
reign into the fatal deluſion of ſuppoſing that Ireland either 
does or can glow with the ſame affection, or beat with the ſame 
ardour, if theſe indigaities fhall continue to be wantonly in- 
fied upon her; do not be guilty of keeping Great Britain 
in ignorance of the exact diſpoſition of the laſt ally whoſe fide- 
Ity has ſurvived this eventful war; Rate to her honeſtly the 
ſentiment of your country, a ſentiment which you can atteſt, 
but which you cannot controul, that Ireland, even in the hour 
of Britiſh- adverſity, remembers and plights anew her ſolemn 
covenant of © ſtanding and falling with the Britiſh nation,” 
but that ſhe remembers too that it is a covenant of © equal 
fare,” upon the terms of © equal liberty ;” that it is a co- 
venant which Ireland is to cement with her blood, but which 
Great Britain mult ratify with her juſtice. He concluded with 
moving the following addreſs > | 

« "That an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, to 
aſſure his Majeſty of our attachment to his perſon and family, 
of our inviolable regard for the monarchical form of govern- 
ment, and of aur determination to ſupport the connexion with 
Great Britain for ever; 

„That we bumbly preſume to hope we have, on all occa- 
ſions, -manifeſted thoſe ſentiments abundantly ; 

% That we were the more inclined to do ſo, from a conſeious 
ſenſe of the value of Ireland in the preſent critical fituation of 
the ewpire ; g 
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« That, in conſequence of the part taken by Great Britain, 
under the advice of his Majefty's miniſters, Ireland was in- 
volved in the preſent molt eventful war; 

86 That, in conſequence of this war, we have greatly added to 
our annual taxes, and increaſed, near three-fold, the debt of the 
nation; * 

That we have alſo aſſiſted the army and navy of the empire 
with vaſt numbers of our people, who have, in the different 
quartet of the globe, aſſerted, what his Majeſty muſt ever 
command, the courage and loyalty of their country; 

„Phat, in this year, we continued to increaſe the annual 
taxes, voted a loan of near two millions, granted a greater 
force than ever was paid by Ireland, and made theſe unex- 
ampled exertions with the unanimify of the parliament and 
the approbation of the people; IN 

4% That we were the more induced to this, from a zeal for his 
Majelty*s ſervice, and an attachment to Great Britain, but ac- 
companied with an expeRation that our extraordinary grants 
would be juſtified to our conftituents by a reform, under a pa- 
triot viceroy, of the various and manifold abuſes that had 
taken place in the adminiſtration of the Iriſh goverament—a 
reformation which we conceived, in the preſent times, and un- 
der ſuch an increaſe of debt and taxes, indiſpenſable, and 
with. we do, therefore, molt humbly perſiſt to implore and 
expect; 

0 That after the ſupply was granted, and the force voted, and 
whilſt the Chief Governor, poſſeſſing the entire confidence of 
both Houſes of Parliament, and the approbation of all the 
peoples was reforming abuſes, and putting the country in a 
tate of defence, he was ſuddenly and prematurely recalled, 
and our unparalleled efforts for the ſupport of his Majeſty, an- 
4 by the ſtrongeſt marks of the reſentment of his mi; 
viſters ; - | 

That, in conſequence of ſuch a | ry. the buſineſs of 
gavernment was interrupted, the defence of the country ſuſ- 
pended, the unanimity which had, under the then Lord Lieu- 
tenant, exiſted converted into juſt complaint and remonſtrance, 
and the energy, confidence, and zeal of the nation, ſo loudiy 
called for by his Majeſty's miniſters, were, by the conduct of 
thoſe very miniſters themſelves, materially affected; 85 

« That this their late proceedings aggravated their paſt ſyſtem; 
in complaicing of which we particularly refer to the notorious 
traffic of honours, to the removal of the troops, contrary to 
law, and in total diſregard of the ſalemn compact with the na- 
tion, and ſafety of the realm, to the criminal conduct of go- 
vernment reſpecting the Iriſh army, to the diſburſement of 
ſums of money without account or authority, to the improvi- 
deut grant of reverſions at the expence of his Majeſty's intereff, 
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ſacrificed for the emolument of his ſervants, to the conduct o 
his Majeſty's miniſters in both countries, towards his Catholic. 
and Proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland, alternately practiſing on 
their paſſions, exciting their hope, and procuring their diſap- 
point ment: 

« That, convinced by the benefits which we have received un- 
der bis Majeſty's reign, that the grievances of which we com- 
plain are as unknown to his Majeſty as abhorrent from his pa- 
ternal and royal diſpoſition, . 

We, his Commons of Ireland, beg leave to lay ourſelves at 
his feet, and, with all humility to his Majeſty, to prefer, on 
our part, and on the part of our conſtituents, this our juſt and 
neceſſary remonſtrance againſt the conduct of his miniſters ; 
and to implore his Majeſty, that he may be gracionſly pleaſed 
to lay his commands upon his miniſter to ſecond the zeal of 
his Iriſh Parliament in his Majeſty's ſervices, by manifeſting, 
in future, io the people of Ireland, due regard and attention.“ 


Mr. GzarTan ſeconded the motion. 


As ſoon as the addreſs had been read from the chair, the 
CnanceLLor or The ExcHequer roſe and expreſſed his hope 
that his diſſent would not be imputed to any want of reſpe& for 
the brilliant talents of the hon. mover ; it was eaſy, he ſaid, for 
great eloquence to put any obje& into whatever point of view it 

eaſed ; he differed however much from the hon. gentleman ; 

e did not think it was a time fox ſuch a mot ion; he would 
therefore wiſh to decline the debate; the hon. gentleman's ſtate- 
ment, in point of finance, he muſt beg leave utterly to deny; 

allowed, with the right hon. gentleman, that the nation had 
acted with great loyalty and liberality in her grants, but he dif- 
fered extremely in the amount of thoſe grants, which he cculd 
ſhew, if it were a time, had been greatly exaggerated by the 
honourable and learned member ; his motives, he was ſure, were 
the beſt ; but he thought the time extremely improper ; the 
charges, he ſaid, in the addreſs were ſo various and multifa- 
rious, that it was impoſſible to debate them altogether ; for 
Lord Fitzwilliam, he agreed with the hon. gentleman, in en- 
tertaining the moſt profound reſpe& and veneration he would 
therefore move the queſtion of adjournment. = 


Mr. W. B. Ponsoxny then roſe, and adverted with ſome 
aſperity to the unworthy and diſingenious method of ſhifting 
public queſtions of great moment, by the paltry artifice of ad- 
journing the Houſe ; he did not wonder, he ſaid, that gentle- 
men ſhould wiſh to evade what they were not able to anſwer ; 
he could not ſee, he ſaid, the Juſtice of the right hon. ba- 
ronet's objection, from the number of the charges contained 
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in the addreſs, becauſe he did not conceive that any delinquent 
can protect himſelf from puniſhment by the multitude of his 
offences; he made ſome other obſervations expreſſive of his 
anxiety for the ſtate of the conntry, and of his conviction 
that the ſentiments of the hon. mover, however they might be 
baffled in that Houſe, could not fail of producing this ſalu- 
tary effect. He therefore heartily concurred in the motion. 


Colonel Buaquitse roſe, and declared that be thought the 


arguments of the hon. mover ought to be anſwered, and op- 
poſed the adjournment. 


The queſtion was again called for, and Mr. George Pon- 
ſonby roſe, but the Speaker having put the queſtion before he 
obſerved his rifing, Mr. George Ponſonby was prevented from 
ſpeaking, and the queſtion of adjournment was carried. 


The Houſe adjourned till Thurſday next. 


- — — 


'Tavaspay, Mar 21, 1795. 


On reading the report of amendments made in Mr. B Daly's 
election bill, Sir L. Paxsoxs ſaid, he objected to the bill as it 
now ſtood, as a clauſe had been expunged, without which the 
bill would operate to diſqualify one-fourth. or the electors of 
Ireland, without any crime or delinquency even charged upon: 
them; and he thought ſuch diſqualification utterly unconſtitu- 
tional, and that it was peculiarly impolitic at this time, when a 
large deſcription of new electors were added to the number, that 
any of the former eleQors ſhould be diſqualified, a circumſtance 


which had not taken place in the conſtitutiun ſince the time of 
Henry the Sixth. | 


Mr. D. B. Dary faid the bill was abſolutely neceſſary, from 
the multitudes of occaſional voters who travelled from county 
to county at every general election; it only went/to reſtrain per, 
ſons not refiding on their freeholds, and not * their lands, 
ſrom voting; thus cutting off all nominal frecholds who had 
Litherto voted from mere forty ſhilling rent-charges ; and thus 


making county elections really what they ſhould be in the ſpiriz 
of the conſtitution, | 


Mr. Jouxsox contended, that thig was no time for excluding 
any Proteſtant freeholders, or embarraſſing them with unneceſ- 
ſary diſqualifications. What would become, under this bill, of 
all the freeholders 1a cities and towns, who voted out of profit 
rents of houſes ? By no poſſibility could they get rid of this dil 
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qualification which was impoſed upon them, without the lighteſt 
allegation that they had abuſed their franchiſes. | 


Sir H. Cavzxpisk and Col. BacwtLL Wr the bill, 
which was oppoſed by 


Mr. Fox, who, amongſt other arguments, inſiſted that this 
was a money bill which their Lordſhips had taken upon them to 
amend, coucrary to the excluſire right of this Houſe. Every 
man who regiſtered his frechold was obliged to pay 'a ſum of 
money for the purpoſe to the cerk of the peace, and he thought 
this Hoi e ſhould therefore reject it. 


The 2menIments were, howerer, agreed to without a di- 
viſion. 


On reading the amendments to the Timoho road bill, 


The Srearxts obſerved, that this appeared to him to bea 
bill _—_ money on the ſubje, which the other Houſe had 
been Mea: 0 to alter. He therefore dcliredto know the ſenſe 
of the Houle, whether it ſhould be ſo conſidered. 


Mr. M. Braesrorn inGfted that the amendment went merely 
to altering the ſituation of a turopike gate, and had no reference 
to raiſing money. 


The Senancn ſaid, this went direAly to increaſe the toll 


upon the public, by placing two toll- ye between two points on 
the road inſtead of one. 


© On the queſtion being put, for poſtponing the bill to the 
firſt of Auguſt, it was carried without a diviſion. 
* The bill was therefore lot. ( 


The Dublin Society bill was diſpoſed of in the ſame manner, 
for the ſame reeſon. 


Mr. Gzavpon defired that the Serjeant at Arms ſhould he 
called to report what eps he had taken towards the arreſt of Mr. 
Henry Ortivell, as ordered by the Houlc. 


Mr. Leſtrange, Deputy Serjeant at Arms, reported that he 
had uſed every means in his power, but could not come at Me. 
Ortiwell, who, he believed, was in his own houſe, but kept 
the doors ſhut, and uſed ſych precaution as prevented any one 
of whom he could entertain the leaſt ſulpicion from entering. 


Mr. Cairpos, with * ſeverity, animadverted on the con» 
duct of Mr. Ortiwell, who had heretofore behaved with contu- 


macy toward the Houſe, and now ſet their orders at defiance ; 
de was not, he ſaid, fond of having recourſe to the dernier re- 


fort of the Houſe, to wit, addreſſing the Lord Lieutenant 10 
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iſſue his proclamation, offering a reward to bring Mr. Ottiwell in; 
nevertheleſs, if the Houſe ſhould be of opinion that ſuch a 
meaſure ought to be taken, and any gentleman would move it, 
he would ſecond the motion: in the mean time he moved, 

« That it appears to this Houſe, from the evidence and exa- 
minations before the committee appointed to inquire into the con- 
duct of the Commiſſioners of Wide-ftreets, that the agreement 
entered into between the ſaid Commiſſioners and Henry Ottiwell, 
is highly diſadvantageous and ſuſpicious, and ought not to be 
valid.“ „ | 


Colonel Buaquiere.—l formerly thought that this buſi- 
neſs might be ſettled by lenient means; that Mr. Ottiwell was 
only miſadviſed, and that when he had taken time to reflect, he 
would anſwer and clear up the buſineſs to the ſatisfaction of the 
Houſe ; but I now alter my opinion, and think the Houſe ſhould 
never loſe ſight of this buſineſs till they examine it to the very 


bottom: this is not a time to draw a veil over ſuch tranſactions; 


and eſpecially as in this particular caſe malignant and diſhoneſt 


tongues have attempted to ſlander the reputation of a gentleman - 


of the higheſt worth and hogour, a man ſo exalted in virtue 
that they can never reach him. | 
There are two circumſtances on which I condemn this tranſ- 
action: firſt the Commiſſioners of Wide-ſtreets certainly had 
no.right to diſpoſe of grounds not in their poſſeſſion, on this 
point they took the opinion of counſel ;—caunſel was of opi- 
gion that they had no right to diſpoſe of grounds not in their 
poſſeſſion, yet in defance of ſuch opinion they did diſpoſe of them 
to Mr. Ottiwell :—ſecondly, the propoſal for taking thoſe 
grounds was made in the name of Ottiwell and Company—the 


word Company written at length—yet they made the leaſe to 


Ottiwell only; gay, it further appears by their examination be- 
fore the Lords, that they never aſked Mr. Ottiwell who his 
partners that formed the company were. —Upon the whole, I 


think the tranſaction highly improper; and I ſhould expect a 


gentleman who fits on that bench, (Mr. M. Beresford) a near 
relation of the right hon. gentleman who has been ſo unjuſtly 
landered in this buſineſs, ſhould riſe and X LS. 


Mr. PsL.nam interrupting—1I did not intend to take any part 


in this buſineſs, with which I cannot poſlibly be acquainted ; but 


] would hope the Houſe would interrupt the hon. gentleman in 
thoſe obſervations ſo directly pointed to my hon. friend, and 
which cerrainly are out of the rule of parliamentary order, 


Mr. BuxTox CunninGHan ſaid, he never did hear ſuch a | 


reſolution as the preſent applied to honourable and reſpectable 
gentlemen, who take a great deal of pains for the public with, 
A 0 29 rr L 


* 
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out any emolument or reward whatſoever. The commiſſioners of 
wide ſtreets conſiſted of twenty-four principal gentlemen of the 
country—men of rank and honour ; to them only could the reſo- 
lution apply, for they only could make the contract, and undout- 
edly they muſt feel themſelves much injured, and their characters 
molt groſsly and moſt unjuſtly attacked by ſuch a refolution. But 
unjuſt and unfounded as the reſolution was as applied to the com- 
miſſioners, it was ſtill more unjuſt as applied to Mr. Ottiwell ; 
for there could be no cenſure whatſoever imputable to him for 
making a propoſal for grounds as reaſonably as he could poſſibly 
hope to get them; the commiſſioners might err in ſetting them 
cheaply, but Mr. Ottiwill not at all in taking them. As to me, 
I was very ſtrongly againſt the whole proceeding, and I ſtood 
alone; but I am convinced the gentlemen who were of the oppo- 
ſite opinion, ated upon principles of integrity and juſtice, and 
did what they thought was for the beſt. Sir, I oppoſe this reſo- 
lution, as throwing a very unjuſt impuation on twenty-four gen- 
tlemen of great reſpectability. 


Mr. Gzavnow begged the Houſe would take notice that he 
mice no perſonal alluſion to any one; he had no foundation for 
doing fo, and therefore it would be mot unjuſt and moſt ungen- 
tlemanlike ; but this was very plain, that by the 're-ſetting of the 

rounds alieady in Mr. Ottiweil's hands, if the bargain was al- 
to ſtand, he had realized a ſum of fifty one thouſand 
pounds, to the public loſs and his benefit ! which pretty well 
warrants the words © highly diſadvantageous,“ as his conduct 
before Parliament juſtifies the expreſſion . ſuſpicious.” Now 1 
do not point this ſuſpicion at the commiſſioners : I have no right 
to do ſo, but they have been impoſed upon. I know the com- 
miſſioners too well to ſuppoſe they would be concerned in a frau- 
dulent tranfaQtion :—they were however impoſed upon; and to 
ſcrutinize that impoſture, I called Mr. Ottiwell to the bar. 


Some further converſation. took. place, in which Mr. Graydon 


agreed to drop the reſolution, and let the ſubject reſt till the next 
meeting of Parliament. 


The Houſe adjourned to the 5th of June, 


+ 
* * 
—— — 
5 * 


Fkibar, Juxz 5, 1795. 
* Mr. Mason, from the committee appointed to take the ſame 
to conſideration, reported, That au humbly addreſs be preſent- 
00 to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, with the deſire of this 
ofe, that his Majeſty will grant to the Speaker, Mr. B. Cun - 
ham, Mr. Thomas Burgh and Mr. Samuel Hayes, the ſum 
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of 4891. 7. 22d. to be by them applied to diſcharge the demands 
for completing the additional buildings to the Houſe of Commons. 


To which the Houle agreed. 


As alſo, That an humble addreſs be preſented to the {ame, that 
he will be pleaſed to confer ſome high eccleſiaſtical preferment ou 


the Rev. John William Keating, chaplain to the Houſe, for his 
attendance. 


The Uther of the Black Rod then ſummoned the Houſe to 
attend his Excelleney the Lord Lieutenant in the Houſe of 
Peers; to which having accordingly repaired, the royal aſſent was 
given to the following | . „ 


PUBLIC BELLS. 


1. An act for raiſing the ſum therein mentioned to defray ſuch 
extraordinary expences as may be neceſſarily incurred for the ſer- 
vice of the preſent year. : 


2. An act for the better regulation of the receipts and iſſues of 
his Majeſty's treaſury, and for repealing an act of Parliament, paſf- 
ed in the tenth year of Henry the Seventh, entitled an act au- 


thorizing the treaſurer to make all officers as the treaſurer of Eng- 
land doth. — | 


3. An act for auditing and ſettling certain accounts now re- 
maining unſettled at his Majeſty's treaſury. a 


4. An ag for continuing an act, entitled an act for continuing 
the ſeveral laws relating to licenſes for the ſale of ſpirituous liquors, 


and the regulations for remedying the abuſes which have ariſen 
frow the immoderate uſe of ſuch liquors. , 


5. An act for continuing and amending the ſeveral laws relating 
to his Majeſty's revenue, and further preventing frauds therein. 


6. An act for continuing an act paſſed in the thirty-third 
year of his Majeſty's reign, entitled, an act for eſtabliſhing regula- 
tions reſpecting aliens arriving in this kingdom, or reſident there- 
in, in certain caſes, and {ubjedts of this kingdom, who have 
ſerved or are ſerving in foreign armies, and for continuing another 
act paſſed in the ſame year, entitled, an act to prevent the im- 
portat ion of arms, gunpowder and ammunition into this kingdom, 
and the removing and keeping, of gunpowder, arms and ammu- 
nition without licenſe, and for amending the ſaid laſt mentioned 
yy | | | * 


a 1 
7. An act to prevent the exportation of ſtarch under certain 
conditions. | £ | | . 


* 
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8. An act for the better promulgating the ſtatute lays of this 
Kingdom. „„ Bs 


9. An act for eſtabliſhing the new courts of juſtice and new 
feſhon-hovſe,. and conſtituting the ſame, and the arrears thereof, 
reſpectively to be within the county of the city of Dublin and 
county of Dublin. | 


10. An act for the better education of perſons profeſſing the 
Pepith or Roman Catholic religion. 


11. An act for confirming grants heretofore made by patents 
under the great feal of England. 


12. An act that the acceptance of the office of a lord juſtice or 
chief governor of this kingdom, by the Speaker of the Houſe of 
Commons, ſhall not vacate his ſeat in Parliament. 


13- An act for regulating the election of memhers to ſerve in 
Parliament, and for repealing the ſeveral acts therein mentioned 


14. An act for the relief of perſons who have omitted to qua- 
Ufy themſelves according to law. 


15. An act for repealing the ſeveral regulations which affect 
the trade of a brewer in this kingdom. | «x 


16. An act for regulating the baking trade. 


17. An act for more eſſectually preſerving the peace withig 
the city of Dublin and the dictrict of the metropolis, and eſta- 
bliſping a parochial watch in the ſaid city, | 


18. An act to explain and amend an act paſſed in the tenth and 
eleventh years of the reign of King Charles the Firſt, entitled, an 
act for the preſervation of the inheritance, rights and profits of 
lands belonging to the church and perſons eceleſiaſtical. 


19. An act to explain an act paſſed in the ſeventh year of the 
reign of his preſent Majeſty, entitled, an act to eontinue and 
amend an a& paſted in the third year of his Majeſty's reign, en- 
titled, an act to amend and explain an act made in the thirty- third 
year of the reign of Henry the Eighth, entitled, an act for tythes, 
and for other purpoſes therein mentioned. | pak 

20. An act for the relief of inſolvent debtory in regard to the 
impriſonment of their perſons. L 82 

21. An act to explain, amend and render more effectual an 
act paſſed in the thirty-firſt year of preſent Majeſty's reign, en- 

itled, an act for the relief of inſolvent debtors with reſpect ta the 
impriſonment of their perſong, | 7 85 N 
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22. An act for amending the laws for the regulation of lottery 
offices, and for preventing the inſurance of lottery tickets. 


23. An act to continue for one year ſeveral acts for the encou- 
ragement of the fiſheries on the coaſts of this kingdom. 


24. An act for payment to the eompany of undertakers of the 
Grand Canal of certain bounties heretofore granted to them. 


25. An act to explain an act, entitled, an act for eſtabliſhing 
a complete ſchool of phy ſic in this kingdom. 


26. An act to explain and render more effectual an act of Par- 
liament made and paſſed in the thirty- third year of the reign of his 
prefent Majeſty, entitled, an act reſpecting the collection of public 
money, to be levied off the county of the city of Dublin by 


preſent ments. | | 


27. An act for the preſervation of the public roads in this king- 
dom, and for the encobragement of broad-wheeled carriages. 

28. An a for further improving poſt roads in this Kingdom. 

29. An act for improving and repairing the turnpike road 


reading from Dublin to Mullingar, and for repealing the ſeveral 
laws heretofore made relating to the ſaid road. 


30.'An act for making, wideniny end repairing the road leads 
ing from the city of Dublin to Ratoah, and for erecting turn- 
pikes thereon, in aid of barony preſentments. 


31. An act for erecting a bridge over the river of Roſs, at the 
town of New Roſs, in the county of Wexford. : : 


FATEKTTE IEEE 


32. An act for the ſale of competent parts of the real eſtates 
of the Right Hon. John Earl end, and the Hon. Walter 

utler, commonly called Lord Viſcount Thurles, his eldeft ſon 
and heir apparent, for the payment of debts, charges and in- 
cumbrances affecting the ſame, and for ſertling ſuch part and 
parts thereof as ſhall not be ſold for the purpoſes aforeſaid, and 
for other purpoſes. 


An act for the ſale of certain lands, tenements and heredi- 
. taments in the county of Pipperary, the eſtate of the Right 
Hon. Earl of Clanwilliam, and the Hon. Richard Meade, com- 
monly called yh Viſcount Gilford, the eldeſt ſon and*heir ap- 
parent of the fd John Earl of Clanwilliam, for the purpoſes 
therein mentioned, and for ſettling other eftates in the count 
of Down in licu thereof, and for other purpoſes. | 


And then his Excellency was pleaſed to make a ſpeech to both 
Houſes of Parliament, which is as follows: — 


3 
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44 My Lords and Gentlemen, 


J am directed by his Majeſty to convey to you his full ap- 
probation of your ſervices in the preſent ſeſſion, and to relieve 
you from further attendance in Parliament. It has afforded me 
infinite ſatisfaRion to obſerve, ſinee my arrival in this kingdom, 
the great temper and wiſdom with which your proceedings have 
been uniformly conducted. . 


« Gentlemen of the Houſe of Common, 


&« I am particularly to expreſs his Majeſty's acknowledgments 
for the very liberal ſupplies which you have contributed for the 
fervice of the empire and the defence of the kingdom, with ſuch 
unanimity and chearfulneſs ; the extent of your grants is a con- 
vincing proof how warmly you feel yourſelves intereſted in the 
vigorous proſecution of a war, rendered neceſſary by the wanton 
and unprovoked attack of France, and involving in it the general 
cauſe of ſocial order, morality and religion in all civilized coun- 
tries. On my part you may be aſſured they ſhall be faithfully ap- 
plied to the great purpoſes for which they were granted. 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 


His Majeſty obſerves, with the higheſt ſatisfaction, that 
during the preſent criſis you have not failed to cheriſh and to 
maintain the various ſources of your internal proſperity. You 
have alſo completed the intention ſo benevolently entertained, of 
entirely relieving the poorer claſſes from the tax of hearth-money. 
A wiſe foundation has been laid for educating at home the Roman 
Catholic clergy ; a ſatisfactory arrangement of the treaſury has 
been confirmed by law; and an alteration of duties has been in- 
troduced, with a view to prevent the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors, and in the hope of introducing a more general habit of 
ſobriety amongſt the lower orders of the people. In the execu- 
tion of theſe meaſures, you may depend on my ſincere and earneſt 
endeavours to purſue that wiſe and prudent policy by which 
they were dictated. 

« On repairing to your reſpeRive counties, which I cannot 
too ſtrongly and too earneſtly recommend, it is eſpecially incum- 
bent upon you to make theſe exertions which the times demand, 
and to inculcate the neceſlity of an exact ſubmiſſion to the laws. 
by contraſting the bleſſings which reſult from a well-regulated 
kberty and peaceable ſubordination with the miſchiefs which ne- 
ceffarily ſpring from licentiouſnes and anarchy, you will increaſe 
the attachment of the people to our free and happy conftitution. 
To preſerve the conſtitution inviolate is the great object of his Ma- 
jeſty in the preſent conteſt ; and he cannot but look to its fortunate 


iſſue, when he reflects on the loyalty, ſpirit and power of his peo - 
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ple, and on the juſt ſenſe of the invaluable inheritance for which 
they contend. | 

« Tt will be the conſtant object of my adminiftration, in which 
his Majeſty's commands and my perſonal wiſhes are moſt inti- 
mately combined, to forward with unremitting vigilance the wel- 
fare and the happineſs of this country. Theſe objects I cannot 
ſo effactually promote as by attending to and acting upon thoſe 
eſtabliſhed principles which form the connexion between Great 
Britain and Ireland, and on which the ſecurity, the freedom and 
the proſperity of both kingdoms moſt eſſentially depend.” #7 


And then the Lord Chancellor declared, that it was his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant's pleaſure, that this Parlia- 
ment be prorogued to "Tueſday the 11th day of Auguſt 
next, and the Parliament was accordingly. prorogued to 
Tueſday the 1 1th day of Auguſt next. 
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A D DRE S8, to the King debated, 4, er ſeg.—Re- 
rted and agreed to, 16.— To the Earl Fitzwilliam, 19 
o Earl Camden, 162.—To the King on the Prince of 
Wales's nuptials, 164.— To the King, negatived, 399. 
Axcnoalt, Mr. his ſpeech on the ſtate of the nation, 170. 
Defends the Earl of Weſtmorland, 384. 
Arroa war GenzraL, (Mr. Arthur Wolfe) oppoſes a com- 
mittee on the ſtate of the nation, 176. : 


Bax Amo, Mr. oppoſes a ſhort money-bill, 144.—Oppoſes 
- committee on the ſtate of the vation, 179.—His defence of 
the Earl of Weſtmorland, 382. 
BiLLs, receive the royal affent, 155, 406. 
BLair, Thomas and William, their petition, 387. 
BLaqQuitas, Colonel, his ſpeech on the Catholie bill, 142. 
BIAdyIEAE, Sir John, oppoſes the motion for a ſhort money- bill, 
150 Oppoſes a committee on the ſtate of the nation, 185. 
is ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 359.—Defends the 
Earl of Weſtmorland, 371. _ | 
BovyLs, Lord, moves an addreſs to the King, 164. | 
Bowvzx, Rear Admiral, reiſtives the thanks of the Houſe, 22. 
Bazwers, their petitions, as. 128. | 
Vor. XV. d 


TD E 


Batbroxr, Admiral Lord, receives the thanks of the Houſe, 
22. 

Bairis u Canyer, its conduct cenſured, 165. 

Browns, Hon. Denis, oppoſes, a committee on the ſtate of the 
nation, 18) —His ſpeech off the Roman Catholic bill, 217. 

Browne, Doctor, ſupports the ſhort money-bill, 146.—Sup- 
ports the motion for a committee on the ſtate of the nation, 
181. —His ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 315; 

Buber, opened and debated on, 82, et ſeg. 

—- * c. 

Canmzr. See Britiſh Cabinet. 

CaLDweELL, Rear Admiral, receives the thanks of the Houſe, 
22. | | 
Caupzx, Earl, is addreſſed, 162.—His ſpeech at clofing the 

ſeſſion, 406. | 

Canar. See Grand Canal. 

CartroLic. See Roman Catholic. 

Cavzxpisu, Sir Henry, complains of a breach of privilege, 
60.—Proceedings thereon, 73. 

CHancELLOR OF THE Excatquer opens the budget, 82, 102. 
— Defends the taxes, 104, 107,—Oppoſes a ſbort money- 

bill, 142.—Supports the addreſs to Earl Camden, 162,— 
Oppoſes. an equalization of duties, 205. 

Crnvxch of St. Andrew, petitian reſpecting, 65. 

Cavsca of St. Michael, petition reſpecting, 74. 

Cors, Lord, moves an to Earl Camden, 161. 

CoxotLy, Mr. oppoſes a ſhort money-bill, 141. 

Coorte, Mr. his ſpeceh on the Rowan Catholic bill, 221. 

Corny, Mr. Iſaac, oppoſes a committee on the ſtate of the 
nation, 177. 

Corrs, Mr. oppoſes a committee on the flate of the nation, 
168.—His ſpeech on the Catholic bill, 241. 

Cuanan, Mr. moyes to amend: the laws reſpeRing High Trea- 
ian, 200.— His ſpeech. on the Roman Catholic bill, 357,— 
His ſpeech and motion for an addreſs to the King, 389. 

Cuaris, Sir Roger, receives the thanks of the Houſe, 22. 


D. 


Darr, Mr. Denis Bowes, preſents an election bill, 64. 

D»ax and Chapter of St. Pltrick's, their petition, r25. 

Popper inundations; 129. 

Dosi Corporation, petition reſpecting Carliſle Bridge, 61. 

Dusti Society petition, 56. _ 

DviGczxax, Doctor, oppoſes thé introduction of the Catholic 
bill, 98, 99, 100.—Oppoſes the Biſhops: leaſe bill, 204-— 
His ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 339. a 
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Dvaevzxy, Mr. his ſpeech on the addreſs, 11.— On the leather 
tax, 105, 107, io, 110, 127.—Hlis motion for a retrench- 
ment, 113.—On the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam, 135. —On 
the ſhort money-bill, 149. 


E. 


Ecan, Mr. his fpeech on the motion for a ſhort money-bill, 148. 
His motion to clear the gallery, 197. | 

Exgcriox Bill, preſented by D. B. Daly, 64. 

ELecT1ons, reſolutions reſpecting controverted ones, 15. 


F.; 


FiTzGERALD, Mr. M. his ſpeech on the Catholie hill, 223. 

FirzwiLLiam, Earl, his ſpeech, 1.—Is addrefſed, 19.— His 
anſwer, 24.— His meſſage reſpecting proclamations, 44, 45. 
Is thanked by the Houſe, 152. | 

FLETCHER, Mr. his ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 321. 

Forsts, Mr. preſents the Treaſury bill, 163. 

Founpiing Hosrirar, Governors petition, 65. 


G. 


Garz of the Houſe cleared for ſeveral days on the motion 
of Mr. Egan, 197. ; 

GarDnER, Rear Admiral, receives the thanks of the Houſe, 
22. | 

Grand Canat, Undertakers petition, 117, 198. 

GraTTANn, Mr. bis obſervations on Earl Fitzwilliam's ſpeech, 
4.— Moves for, and defends the introduction of the Catholic 
bill, 98, 99, 100.—Defends the taxes, 109.—His motion 
on the police of Dublin, 117, 121.—His cenſure of the Bri- 
tiſh cabinet, 165.—Moves for a committee on the ſtate of the 

nation, 168, 190.—Preſents the Roman Catholic bill, 194. 
—- Propoſes a reciprocal duty between Britiſh and Iriſh manu- 

factures, 205.— His ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 329. 
—Preſents a new police bill, 361.— His ſpeech on the 2 
of Weſtmorland's conduct, 377. 

Graves, Admiral, Lord, receives the thanks of the Houſe, 22. 

Guar, Sir Charles, receives the thanks of the Houſe, 27. 

Gravpon, Mr. moves for a committee on the couduct of the 
Wide-ſtreet Commiſſioners, 119.——His motion reſpecting 
them, 401. 


H. 


Hion Taso, a motion reſpecting it debated, 200. 
Hoop, Lord, his letter to the Speaker, 74. 


Dd2 


n a '% 


Hows, Earl, receives the thanks of the Houſe, 22. 
Hurckixson, Hon. C. H. his ſpeech on the Roman Catholic 
bill, 310. | "ce 
HuTrTox, Henry, petitions the Houſe, 1997. | 


I. 


avis, Sir John, receives the thanks of the Houſe, 27. 

Js rnsox, Mr. Richard M. his ſpeech on the ſupply, 79, 8r. 

ImyresT Accovnrts, Board of, converſation reſpecting it, 368. 

IncorroRaTED SOcteTY petition, 46. 8 

Jonnsox, Mr. his ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 259. 

Jovavars, report of the committee reſpecting them, and pro- 
ccedings thereon, 361, et e, 2 | 


K. 


KinGcsBorOUGH, Lord, his ſpeech on the Catholic bill, 220. 

Kinc's Paorzssoxs, their petition, 124. 

Kxox, Hon. George, his ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 
251. | | | 


L. 


LaxGesHe, Sir Hercules, his ſpeech on the Catholic bill, 224. 
— Defends the Earl of Weſtmorland, 373. 

Laroucng, Mr. David, oppoſes the Roman Catholic bill, 251. 

LBeaTHER-TAxX debated, 105, et ſeg. 126, et ſeq. 

Linzr1cx, Grand Jury, petition reſpecting the Shannon Navi- 
es, od. . K TY 


— 
* 


Manvexs, Hewe Green, his petition 73. 
MiLTox, Lord, bis ſpeech on the motion for a ſhort money- 


dill, 149- | 
Monzv-BILL, a ſhort one, moved for, 121.—Debated 142 e. 


| * + Mr. S. defends the power of the Britiſh cabinet, 182, 
BY | | 


NewexHam, Sir Edward, his ſpeech on the Roman Catholic 
r "Pi 8 - 

New — petition of the inhabitants, for a bridge, 116. 

| | | $0. 

O'Conxor, Mr. his ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 286. 

Ocz, Mr. George, oppoſes the introduction of the Catholic 
bill, 98, 99, 101.—Oppoſes its principles and reprobates its 


o 


effects, 151.—Oppoſes the bill for relief of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, 251. | 
$BORNE, Mr. C. his ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 312. 
$BORNE, Sir Thomas, his ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 
17. 
868 Henry, proceedings reſpecting him, 363, 364, 365, 
366, 388, 401. a | 


* 


PasLEy, Rear Admiral, receives the thanks of the Houſe, 22. 
ParNnEL, Sir John. See Chancellor of the Exchequer. | 
Pazsons, Sir Laurence, his ſpeeches on the ſupply, 77, 78, 
91.—On the recall of Earl Fitzwilliam, 1433.—On the ſtate 
of the kingdom, 137.— Moves for a ſhort money-bill, 141. 
— His ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 1438.—His ſpeeck 
and motion to cenſure the Earl of Weſtmorland, 369. 
PELHAn, Mr. ſpeaks upon the meaſures of Earl Camden's ad- 
miniſtration, 164, 1 89.—Oppoſesthe Roman Catholic bill, 252. 
PeT1T1ONS. See names and deſcription of petitioners. 
PLace-BILL, doubts concerning it ſolved, 122, 124. 
PonDLE inundation, petition thereon, 66. 
PoLice of Dublin, petitions againſt, 38, 70, 95, 96, 126. 
„Mr. Grattan's motion reſpecting it, 117; 121. 
PonsonBy, Mr. W. B. defends Earl Fitzwilliam, 184.— His 
ſpeech on the Earl of Weſtmorland's conduct, 375. Supports 
Mr. Curran's addreſs to the King, 398. | 
Poxsonsr, Mr. George, his ſpeech on the addreſs, 13.—Oa 
the taxes, 107.,—On the ſhort money-bill, 147.— His reply 
to Mr. Archdall on the ſtate of the nation, 173. 
Poor, Corporation for their relief, petition, 62. 
PoxTUMNA, Inhabitants of, petition for a bridge, 22. 
Passcor, Lieutenant General, receives the thanks of the 
Houſe, 27. 5 
Pzince Ebwanxp receives the thanks of the Houſe, 27. 
Paisox xs for debt, petitions of, 39. 


PzIvVILEGE, proceeding on a breach of, 60, 73. 
Quaxexs, petition the Houſe, 199. 
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Re11610N, a reſolvtion reſpeRing it, 367. 

RETREnCHMEnT, Mr. Duquery's motion for, debated, 1 1 3, ef ſeg. 

Roman Catholic bill debated, 98, 151, 159, 208, e ſeg. 

Roman Catholics, Petitions of the, 25, 26, 28, 22, 30, 31, 
32, 33» 34» 35» 36, 37, 3% 40, 41, 43, 45, 47, 48, 49» 


50, 51, 52» 53, 54» 55, 56, 60, 64. 67, 68, 69, 70, 94, 
115, 123, 163, 201. qo 


DK 
8. 


Snanzon Nai ion, petition reſpecting it, 58,” 59, 71. 
Su1TH, Mr e Fs ſpeech on 2 Weſtmorland's cen- 


ſure, 373 —Supports a ſhort money-bill, 146.—Oppoſes 2 
committee on the ſtate of the nation, 188.—His ſpeech on 


the Roman Catholic bill, 245 —On the Earl of Weſtmorland's 
conduct, 373. 


| Sot1crror GENERAL, (Mr. John Toler) his fpeech on the 


Roman Catholic bill, 208 —0On the Earl of Weſtmorland's 
conduct, 385. 

Srgecn, of Lord Lane See Earl Fitzwilliam and, Earl 
Camden. 


Srars of the Nation, a committee moved for to inquire into 


it, 168, & ſeg. 
Sr2wanr, Colonel, es an; equalization of duties, 205.— 
His ſpeech on the Roman Catholic bill, 339. 


Stewart, Hon. Mr. oppoſes entering into a committee on the 
fate of the An 16$. 


1 A | 
rte Rear Admiral, receives the thanks of the Houſe, 


Ticks, Mr. William, ſpeaks on the military eſtabliſhment, 8g. 
—Supports a ſhort money-bill, 150. 


Tirresaxr Frecholders, petition in favour of the Roman Ca- 
tholics, 163. | 


Torka, ar, a, See Solicitor General. 
Txape, a reſolution. reſpeRing it, 367. 


| Taxzasox. See High Treaſon. 


Tazasury Board, reſolutions concerning its regulations, 130. 
A bill for the purpoſe brought in, 16 Ae 


W. | | 
Warrex, Alderman, dibemde the Police eltabfiſhnient,. 


-WesLzy, Colonel, defends the conduct of the 


morland, 381. 

WzsTMORLAND, Earl of, motion wan; him debated, 369, 
er ſeg. 

WesTMORLAND Hoſpital, Gorernors 3 57. 

Wiods Street Commiſſioners, proceedings reſpecting their con- 
duct, 119. . 

Worrz. See Attorney General. . 


Wooli and Cotten Manufacturers, their petition, 194. 


